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Editorial 


Last year marked the sixtieth anniversary of the death of Fr Sergius 
Bulgakov (1871-1944). One of the most prolific Orthodox theo¬ 
logians of the past century, with perhaps the most comprehensive 
theological vision, he was certainly the most controversial. The on¬ 
going task of theological reflection includes not only returning to 
the sources, but also reconsidering the path which has led to where 
we are today; and on that path, Fr Sergius is undoubtedly a major 
landmark. As we now enter a new century, we can hopefully begin 
to look back at the past with a sober and balanced perspective, and 
so come to appreciate the remarkable place that Fr Sergius holds in 
our own history. 

This double issue of St Vladimir’s Theological Quarterly is devoted 
to the person and work of Fr Sergius, 1 and the controversies which he 
ignited. Of particular note are the texts of the Reports presented by 
the commission appointed by Metropolitan Evlogii to investigate 
Bulgakov s teaching, together with a revision of the translation of 
Bulgakovs essay “Hypostasis and Hypostaticity” and his “Summary 
of Sophiology,” prepared during the years of controversy; these texts 
were recently discovered in the archives of the Fellowship of St Alban 
and St Sergius, and it is by courtesy of the Fellowships General 
Secretary, Fr Stephen Platt, and Fr Serge Hackel, the editor of its 
journal, Sobomost, that they appear here in print for the first time. 
Also appearing in print for the first time, in the article by Professor 
Alexis Klimoff, are extracts from correspondence preserved in the 
Florovsky Papers, published with the gracious permission of Prince¬ 
ton University Library, in which they are held. 

1 Note that no attempt has been made to enforce, across the different articles, a 
uniform spelling of his name, which variously appears as Sergii, Sergei, Serge, and 
Sergius. 
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As we put this issue of SVTQ to press, we heard about the death 
of Archpriest Sergei Hackel in a hospital in Sussex, following a 
heart attack. Fr Sergei was a longstanding member of the Fellow¬ 
ship of St Alban and St Sergius, and was editor of Sobornost / 
Eastern Churches Review for over twenty years. He was the oldest 
serving priest in the Russian Orthodox Diocese of Sourozh. 
Fr Sergei is referenced in many of the articles in this issue. 

May his memory be eternal! 
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Protopresbyter Sergii Bulgakov: 
Hypostasis and Hypostaticity: 

Scholia to The unfading light 

Anastassy Brandon Gallaher and Irina Kukota' 

Foreword and Note on Translation 

The text below is a revision and annotation of A. E Dobbie Batemans 
1932 translation of Sergii Bulgakovs important essay on Sophiology, 
“Ipostas'i Ipostasnost’ [Hypostasis and Hypostaticity] ,” 2 which was pro¬ 
duced for a “London Study Circle” of the Fellowship of St Alban and 
St Sergius led by the translator. 3 Bulgakovs original Russian text was 
primarily produced as a dogmatic clarification of the controversial 

1 We are greatly indebted to the hospitality and generosity of the staff (Fr Stephen 
Platt and Dr Matthew Steenberg) of the Fellowship of St Alban and St Sergius in 
Oxford, UK, who gave us access to the Archives of the Fellowship. Also most helpful 
were Clare Brown and the staff of Lambeth Palace Library, Eleana Silk and Karen 
Jermyn of the library of St Vladimir’s Orthodox Theological Seminary, Dr Anna 
Reznichenko, Prof. Antoine Arjakovsky, Lidiya Butkovska, Rev. Prof. John Behr, 
Glen Mules, Rev. Prof. Andrew Louth, Rev. Prof. Michael Plekon, Rev. Prof. Paul 
Fiddes, Roman Zaviyskyy, Dr Maria Campatelli, and Cliff Davies, Keeper of the 
Archives, Wadham College, Oxon. 

2 “‘Ipostas’ i Ipostasnost’: Scholia k Svetu Nevechernemu’” Sbomik statei posvia- 
shchennykh Petru Bemgardovichu Struve ko drtiu tridtsatipiatiletiia ego nauchno- 
publitsisticheskoi deiatelnosti, 1890-1925 (Prague, 1925), 353-71 [-11]. It is reprinted 
in a Critical edition (using in addition to the published text, a shorter original type¬ 
written manuscript) in Anna Reznichenko’s Trudy o Troichnosti. Vol6. Issledovaniia 
po istorii Russkoi mysli. Series ed. Modest A. Kolerov (Moscow: O.G.I., 2001), 19-53. 
Two Italian translations exist, the second of which by Germano Marani we have con¬ 
sulted. Thanks to Dr Maria Campatelli for passing on this translation to us. See the ap¬ 
pendix of Graziano Lingua’s doctoral dissertation in philosophy, La sofiologia di 
Bulgakov: Tautorivelazione deWAssoluto nella creazione (U niversity ofT urin, 1992/1993) 
and in Marani’s doctoral dissertation in theology, II concetto di «Persona» nelpensiero di 
Sergej Bulgakov (Rome: Pontificio Istituto Orientale, 1996). 

3 “Person and Personality: Scholia to The Light that Never Sets by the Very Rev. 
Sergius Boulgakov,” trans. A. F. Dobbie-Bateman . Translation done in Lon¬ 
don in April 1932 for the November 1932 Fellowship of St Alban and St Sergius 
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expression, “fourth hypostasis,” that he had used to describe Sophia 
in his 1917 work of philosophical theology (part epistemology and 
part sophiological dogmatica minora :) Svet nevechemii: sozertsaniia i 
umozreniia \The Unfading Light: Contemplations and Speculation^^ 
In “Hypostasis and Hypostaticity,” Bulgakov was responding to the 
cries of “heresy” found in the emigre theological community such as 
that of Metropolitan Antonii (Khrapovitskii) who in 1924, the same 
year “Hypostasis and Hypostaticity” was written, published an attack 
on Sophiology in a Belgrade emigre newspaper, Novoe Vremia? 
These “rumblings” would later come to be a full roar with the con¬ 
demnations of Metropolitan Sergii of Moscow and the Church 
Abroad in the 1930s. 6 Bulgakov was also responding to the general 


Study Group. Found in the Oxford Archive of The Fellowship of St Alban and St 
Sergius [=FASOxon] in a folder labeled “Documents About Fellowship and Corre¬ 
spondence”; Cf. Frank Bishop, “Editorial, News, Comments, Correspondence 
etc” Journal of the Fellowship of St Alban and St Sergius [= JFAS] 8 (1932): 3 [ 1—5a, 
24] and “Editorial, News, Comments, etc.” JFAS 19 (1933): 4 [1-86]. 

4 Svet Nevechemii: Sozertsaniia i Umozreniia, in Sergii Bulgakov: Pervoobraz i Obraz: 
Sochineniia v Dvukh Tomakh , vol. 1 (Moscow/St Petersburg: Iskusstvo/Inapress, 
1999) [=57V]; a full French translation exists: La Lumiere sans dtclin, trans. 
Constantin Andronikof (Lausanne: L’Age D’Homme, 1990). 

5 Met. Antonii, in Novoe Vremia (N° 1003,4 September 1924), attacks Bulgakov and 
Pavel Florenskii for teaching the heresy of a “fourth hypostasis” in the Trinity. He 
then appears to have reversed his position in the same year in Vechemee Vremia 
(N° 170,13 Nov 1924), saying he lacked a sufficient basis not to trust Bulgakov and 
so “I wished him every success in his teaching and pastoral endeavours.” Later yet 
again in 1927, Met. Antonii reversed course in a formal letter to Met. Evlogii signed 
by six other bishops from the Russian Church Abroad protesting the “modernism” 
of the Paris Theological Institute and Bulgakov in particular. In response to this last 
letter, Bulgakov wrote a report to Evlogii in his own defence (see Sergii Bulgakov, 
“Dokladnaia zapiska, predstavlennaia professorom prot. Sergiem Bulgakovym 
Mitropolitu Evlogiiu vesnoi 1927 g.” Found in O Sofii Premudrosti Bozhiei: Ukaz 
Moskovskoi Patriarkhii i dokladnye zapiski prot. Sergiia Bulgakova Mitropolitu 
Evlogiiu [=OSPB\. Paris: YMGA, 1933- p. 54-64). See Bryn Gefferts Anglicans & 
Orthodox Between the Wars (PhD dissertation, University of Minnesota, May 
2003), p. 187, and his “Sergii Bulgakov, The Fellowship of St Alban and St Sergius, 
Intercommunion and Sofiology, ” Revolutionary Russia 17:1 (June 2004): 136 n 141 
[ 105 — 41 ]. 

6 Alexei Klimoff, “G. V. Florovskii i S. N. Bulgakov: Istoriia Vzaimootnoshenii v 
Svete Sporov o Sophiologii,” in A. Kozyreva and M. Vasil’evoi, eds. S. N. Bulgakov: 
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bafflement of educated readers when they encountered his “system.” 
The text is meant as a sort of “catechesis” of Sophiology as we 
learn from a letter quoted in the Fellowship journal: “Fr Sergius 
writes that his purpose in making the summary was ‘to expound 
with the greatest catechetic conciseness the basic principles of 
sophiology ... At the same time, this series of thoughts in their 
mutual bond expresses, so to say, the quintessence of my world pic¬ 
ture.”’ 7 However, in the midst of the Sophiological controversy, 
more than ten years after its writing in 1936, “Bulgakov admitted 
[...] that it is out of date.” 8 

It is surprising that Bulgakov had such a poor opinion of the text 
given that he cited it repeatedly in his later writings, including his 
great major dogmatic trilogy, O Bogochelovechestve [Concerning 
Godmanhood\. The text is unique as it stands roughly at the mid¬ 
point between Bulgakovs philosophical theology of the late teens 
through to the mid-1920s (with his exile from Russia on January 1, 
1923) and the minor dogmatic trilogy of the late 1920s. It com¬ 
bines in often dizzyingly dense passages (and here it fails miserably 
as a “catechesis”), elements of both his philosophical and his theo¬ 
logical “periods”: the Christian adaptation of Fichtes “Ich- 
Philosophie” (with the distinction between trihypostatic or abso¬ 
lute spirit and unihypostatic or created spirit); the dialectic of God- 
in-himself and in revelation to himself and to the world (here we 
have amongst the earliest claims by Bulgakov that he is simply 
adapting Palamas); the theme of Sophia as “eternal femininity,” the 
actively passive entity who is God’s revelation to himself as self-sur- 

religiozno-filosofikii put\ Biblioteka-fond “Russkoe Zarubezh’e”: Materialy i 
issledovaniia, Vyp. 4 (Moscow: Russkii Put’, 2003), 86-114 [An English transla¬ 
tion of a revised version of this article appears below—Ed.] 

7 Bishop, “Editorial” (1933) 4; Dobbie Bateman later refers to the text in 1936 in this 
way: “Now for B. He asked me to send you a copy of a translation which I made some 
time ago of a summary which he published in an endeavour to gave [sic] a ‘catechism’ 
of sophiology” (Letter of A. F. Dobbie Bateman to Michael Ramsey, 12 January 
1936. Ramsey Papers 2: f.23. Lambeth Palace Library. Thanks to Assistant Archivist 
Clare Brown for all her generous help in the research of this work). 

8 Ibid. 
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rendering love (“the love of love”) or “hypostaticity”; the distinc¬ 
tion between the being of God as love and his immersion into 
nothingness resulting in creation or the Created Sophia; Jesus 
Christ understood as the hypostatic union of the Divine and Cre¬ 
ated Sophias; the Theotokos being the apotheosis of the Created 
Sophia; man as the soul of the world (anima mundt), hypostasizing 
Sophia; and finally all of Sophiology (Sophia is, it must be remem¬ 
bered, divine “glory”) being expressed in the tradition of the wor¬ 
ship of the Church (iconography and liturgy). 

The text is not a successful “catechesis” of Sophiology, at least, 
not one for those who are unfamiliar with German Idealism in its 
Russian transmogrification, in particular, in Pavel Florenskii and 
especially Vladimir Solov’ev. Thus the Fellowship journal reported 
that the study circle continued its meetings which were of “unflag¬ 
ging interest” although it suffered in not being able “to maintain a 
very constant personnel” and from apparent lack of comprehen¬ 
sion: “To some of us this conception of sophiology is quite new and 
not a little difficult.” 9 The text is, however, witness to the earliest 
appreciation of Bulgakov by the English speaking world, one that 
was mostly incomprehension. An historical example will be helpful 
here. Canon John Douglas, sometime editor of The Christian East 
and the Hon. General Secretary of the Church of England Council 
on Foreign Relations and a member of the Council of the Anglican 
Church’s Russian Clergy and Church Aid Fund (one of the major 
sources of Russian emigre funding in Paris), being concerned abo ut 
Bulgakov’s orthodoxy as the leader of an institute generously 
floated by Anglican contributors, 10 secretly had an official transla- 

9 Bishop, “Editorial” (1933), 4. 

10 This is the opinion of N. P. Williams when asked about Bulgakov’s “orthodoxy” by 
Douglas: “I do not know if I am right in guessing that the motive of your question is 
to help the Council on Foreign Relations to decide whether it can continue to advise 
Anglicans to subsidize the Russian Academy in Paris. If I am, I think I should say 
that, on the evidence which I have seen, there seems to be no reason for withdrawing 
any help that it may be possible to give. BulgakofPs little eccentricities are no affair 
of ours: and, so long as his own hierarchs leave him at the Academy, I don’t see why 
we need worry” (Letter of N. P. Williams to Canon John Douglas, 21 November 
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tion made of the September 7, 1935 ukaz of Metropolitan Sergii 
(Stragorodskii) of Moscow and then shortly afterwards Bulgakov’s 
own reaction to Metropolitan Evlogii (Georgievskii). 11 He then 
sent the translation of the ukaz, with the subsequent knowledge of 
Bulgakov, 12 to a number of Anglican theological “experts,” indud- 

1935. Douglas Papers 44: 139 [44: ff. 138-39], Lambeth Palace Library). An ex¬ 
traordinary meeting of the Russian Clergy and Church Aid Fund was held on 6 No¬ 
vember 1935 at which a confidential report by Canon John Douglas was tabled and 
read along with letters on the subject by Paul Anderson, Dr Garvie, and H. J. Fynes- 
Clinton (H. Tudor-Pole, “Summary Minutes of an Extraordinary General Meeting 
of the Council [etc.],” FASOxon in folder titled “Russian Clergy and Church Aid 
Minutes and Corresp. 1931-5; Letter of Xenia Braikevitch to the Executive of the 
Fellowship of St Alban and St Sergius, undated FASOxon in folder titled “1934- 
1945 correspondence re executive and the Fellowship Policy before 1940”; and Let¬ 
ter of Paul Anderson to Rev. G. Napier Whittingham, 4 November 1935. Douglas 
Papers. 44: 133. Lambeth Palace Library). In his report, Douglas expressed concern 
about the orthodoxy of Bulgakov’s sophiology but doubt in regard to the theologi¬ 
cal reliability of the main theological source upon which the ukaz was based (one A. 
Stavrovskii, for which please see below). He recommended, nevertheless, echoing 
N. P. Williams, that the Fund should abstain from taking sides in an internal matter 
of the Russian Church (John Douglas, “Condemnation of the Teaching of the 
Archpriest Sergius N. Bulgakov by the Metropolitan Sergius of Moscow,” FASOxon 
in folder entitled “Anglo-Russ. Conference in Paris 1936 and S. Bulgakov’s Affair”). 
Following the recommendation of Douglas, the Fund resolved to “refrain from in¬ 
tervention in domestic controversies of the Russian Church” and “to deal with and 
through the heads of the jurisdictions into which it is divided” (H. Tudor-Pole, 
“Summary Minutes [etc.],” FASOxon). 

11 “Declaration concerning Professor S. N. Bulgakov” [=DCP] found in Church of 
England, Council on Foreign Relations Documents O.C. 29, Lambeth Palace Li¬ 
brary (also available at: FASOxon, folder labelled “Anglo-Russ. Conference in Paris 
1936 [and] S. Bulgakov’s Affair”) and one can find the translation of Bulgakov’s re¬ 
sponse to Metropolitan Evlogii at O.C. 29a. 

12 He submitted the ukaz to the Anglicans to ask their opinion “as to whether, if 
Starovsky s [sic] presentation of your teaching is correct, your sophiology is to be judged 
as heretical” (Letter of Canon John Douglas to Archpriest Sergii Bulgakov, 25 No¬ 
vember 1935. Church of England, Council on Foreign Relations. Orthodox 
Churches Russia. General Content: Archpriest Sergius Bulgakov 1935-44. OC file 
205/1. Lambeth Palace Library, And see the response, Letter of S. BulgakofF to 
Canon John Douglas, 3 December 1935, Douglas Papers 44:150. Lambeth Palace 
Library. The letter is discussed in the Letter of Canon John Douglas to Eric Mascall, 
13 December 1935. Church of England, Council on Foreign RFelations. OC file 
205/1. Lambeth Palace Library). The reference in the text is to Alexis Stavrovskii. 
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ing B. J. Kidd, then Warden of Keble College, Oxford University, 
N. P. Williams of Christ Church, Oxford University (Lady Margaret 
Professor of Divinity from 1927), and Ivan Richard Young, an Angli¬ 
can priest who had a keen interest in the Eastern Churches and had 
published articles in the Fellowship journal. Kidd wrote to Douglas 
that his opinion was worth little on the subject (he recommended 
others including J. K. Mozley and H. L. Goudge, who was then 
Regius Professor of Divinity) since he was not at home “in the vagaries 
of oriental speculation: it all seems so weird and mystifying” and said 
that Bulgakov did not seem to deny the creeds at any point although 
much of his thinking was reminiscent of Gnosticism and the “irre- 


Stavrovskii was an ex-student of the St Serge Institute who due to a disciplinary 
problem was forced to leave the school and was later expelled from France for rea¬ 
sons that are not made clear in the sources. He was also the president of the Brother¬ 
hood of St Photius (Vladimir Lossky, the vice-president, and Evgraf Kovalevskii 
were also amongst the 12-15 young laymen who made up its numbers) whose 
members had left the jurisdiction of Met. Evlogii for that of Met. Elevtherii of Lith¬ 
uania. This exodus was in reaction to Met. Sergii having removed, on 10 June 1930, 
Evlogii as the head of the Russian Orthodox Church in Western Europe (since 
Evlogii had continually refused to agree to the 30 June 1927 Declaration of Loyalty 
to the Soviet government) and named Elevtherii as his replacement. Met. Evlogii 
was later received into the jurisdiction of Constantinople in 1931. The St Photius 
Brotherhood had raised its concerns about Bulgakov’s teachings to Met. Sergii in 
several communications over the years. In reaction to these persistent 
communiques, Met. Sergii, in the late Spring of 1935, requested a report from Met. 
Elevtherii on the Sophiology of Bulgakov and on the Brotherhood itself. The Broth¬ 
erhood replied that it would indeed prepare such a report but that it would take 
some time to do it thoroughly. In response to the request, Vladimir Lossky sent a 
preliminary epistolary report critiquing Bulgakov’s theology (Lossky later penned a 
more substantial critique of Bulgakov, Spor o Sofii: “Dokladnaia Zapiska” prot. S. 
Bulgakova i smysl ukaza Moskovskoi Patriarkhii [Paris; Brotherhood of St Photius, 
1936]). Meanwhile, Met. Elevtherii committed the request to Stavrovskii (who had 
found refuge outside France in Kovno, Lithuania and was acting as Elevtherii’s sec¬ 
retary) who penned a report that consisted of some quotations from Bulgakov’s 
Agnets Bozhii (1933) with an accompanying critique. It is on this rather thin basis 
that Met. Sergii’s ukaz N° 1651 (itself not confirmed by the Holy Synod) was writ¬ 
ten and which itself declared that Bulgakov’s teaching on Sophia was “a novel and 
arbitary (Sophianic) interpretation frequently distorting the dogmas of the Ortho¬ 
dox faith, in several of its points also openly repeating false teaching already con¬ 
demned by the conciliar Church, in the possibilities from its logical consequences it 
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sponsible speculation” ofOrigen. 13 Williams is similar in undercut¬ 
ting his ability, as a Westerner, to determine whether Bulgakovs 
teaching is “heretical.” He jokes that he would not pass muster on 
all points in the eyes of Moscow. Bulgakov has always seemed to 
him, when they met and discussed theology, to be an “ultra-conser¬ 
vative.” Bulgakovs language “about Sophia certainly seems very 
wild and semi-Gnostic in sound. So also with his apparently 
Patripassian interpretation of the Atonement. But I suppose he is a 
mystic, and the language of mystics should not be taken literally. ” 14 
Lastly, Young responds to Douglas in a windy letter where he traces 
Bulgakovs thought to the rise of subjectivism in theology in the 
West, mentioning Russian figures only in passing in a discourse 


is capable of being even dangerous for the spiritual life, the teaching is deemed as 
alien to [chuzhdym] the Holy Orthodox Christian Church, and warning [is given] 
against enthusiasm for it in all Her faithful ministers and children” (“Ukaz 
Moskovskoi Patriarkhii Preosviashchennomu Mitropolitu Litovskomu i Vilen- 
skomu Elevferiiu” in OSPB 18-19 [5-19]. Translation corrected from DCP). The 
Brotherhood (in this case, those of it who remained in Paris) heard about the ukaz 
from their confreres in Lithuania. After having obtained a copy directly from Mos¬ 
cow, the Brotherhood wrote to Met. Elevtherii to complain that, given that they 
were mentioned by name in the opening of the ukaz as the basis of the condemna¬ 
tion, they now looked very bad indeed in Paris since the ukaz was promulgated 
without their having submitted an official report to Moscow and further pointed 
out to their bishop the “superficialities” of the ukaz. This led Met. Elevtherii to post¬ 
pone the publication of the ukaz and to write to Moscow in this regard but mean¬ 
while the damage had already been done since Moscow had already sent the ukaz to 
the heads of various sister Orthodox churches (see Paul Anderson, “Memorandum 
on Ukaz concerning the Rev. Sergius Bulgakoff [30 October 1935],” an anonymous 
document [written by Nicolas Zernov?] beginning “The censure imposed upon 
Fr Bulgakov’s teaching” FASOxon in folder entitled “Anglo-Russ. Conference in 
Paris 1936 and S. Bulgakov’s Affair” and Letters of Paul Anderson to John Douglas, 
26 and 29 October 1935, Douglas Papers 44: 135-36. For commentary and a fuller 
account of the whole controversy see Antoine Arjakovsky, LagMration despenseurs 
religieux de Immigration Russe: La Revue «La Voie» [Put], 1925-1940 [Kiev/Paris: 
L’Esprit et la Lettre, 2002], p. 433ff). 

13 Letter of B. J. Kidd to Canon John Douglas, 17 November 1935. Douglas Papers 44: 
f. 137. Lambeth Palace Library. 

14 Letter of N. P. Williams to Canon John Douglas, 21 November 1935. Douglas 
Papers 44: ff. 138-39, Lambeth Palace Library. 
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that has little if any relevance to Russian theology. 15 All of the figures 
were baffled by Bulgakov as they did not understand the unique 
character of modern Russian thought which drew not only from 
established sources like the Fathers and the medievals but also quite 
freely from liturgy and iconography as well as esoterica (Jacob 
Boehme, Kabbalism, Rosicrucianism etc.) and German Romantic 
literature (Goethe, Heine, Novalis, Wackenroder, Schiller, etc.) 
and philosophy (Fichte, Hegel, Schelling, Schlegel, etc.). Thus if 
we are to understand Bulgakov we must be prepared to think out¬ 
side of predetermined notions of certain ancient “heresies” (e.g., 
Gnosticism), of which Bulgakov may or may not be guilty, or else 
we risk misunderstanding him as did the generation before. 

One of the few persons, who did begin the long labor of reading 
Bulgakov, in all his multiplicity, was the original translator of our 
text, A. F. Dobbie Bateman (1897-1974). 16 He was not a profes¬ 
sional theologian but a civil servant and then Anglican priest from 
1953 onwards and important early leader of the Fellowship. 
Dobbie Bateman is a fascinating and little known figure. In the 
1930s, due to his knowledge of Russian, 17 he acted as one of the key 
links between the Russian and Anglican members of the Fellow¬ 
ship. His role as one of the only English interpreters of Russian 
thought can be seen in a series of “footnotes” (many of them on 

15 Letter of [Ivan] Young to Canon John Douglas, 23 November 1933. Douglas Papers 
44: ff. 141-49, Lambeth Palace Library. 

16 See Nicolas Zernov, “Obituary of the Reverend Arthur Fitzroy Dobbie Bateman,” 
Sobomost , 7.1 (1975): 47-49; and Anastassy Brandon Gallaher, “George Florovsky 
on a Christocentric Reading of the Life and Teaching of St Seraphim of Sarov and 
the Question of the Authority of the Fathers: A Letter to A. F. Dobbie Bateman, 
Sobomost ", Spring 2005 (forthcoming). 

17 Nicolai Zernov (Zernov 1975) claimed that Dobbie Bateman was responsible for 
introducing English Christians to St Seraphim of Sarov through his 1936 work, 
St Seraphim ofSarov: Concerning the Aim of Christian Life which included the first 
English translation of “A Conversation of St Seraphim of Sarov with Nicholas 
Motovilov Concerning the Aim of the Christian Life” where Seraphim famously 
describes the Christian life as the “acquisition of the Holy Spirit” (St Seraphim of 
Sarov: Concerning the Aim of Christian Life [London: Society for Promoting Chris¬ 
tian Knowledge, 1936], 42-60, and also see his The Return of St Seraphim: A West¬ 
ern Interpretation [London; The Fellowship of St Alban and St Sergius, 1970]). 
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Bulgakov and Sophiology) published in The Journal of the Fellow¬ 
ship of St Alban and St Sergius and Sobomost (from March 1935) in 
the 1930s and 1940s as well as many unpublished letters and mem¬ 
oranda during the controversy surrounding Bulgakovs Proposal 
for Limited Intercommunion in the Fellowship between Anglicans 
and Orthodox in June 1933, as well as the Sophiological Contro¬ 
versy of 1935 onwards. He was, which was no mean feat, a critic 
and friend of both Bulgakov and Florovsky. 

Dobbie Batemans translation is an important historical witness to 
the initial reception of Bulgakov s thought in the English-speaking 
world. While on the whole it is a literal rendering of Bulgakovs style, 
it often misses the nuances of his Russian which presuppose a lin¬ 
guistic, philosophical, and theological background that Dobbie 
Bateman, the autodidact professional bureaucrat who worked in the 
War Office, if not unaware of, was only then beginning to acquire. 
Bulgakov s “style” is inimitable precisely because it is characterized by 
so many Slavonicisms, coinages, and plays on words which in most 
cases are impossible to reproduce in English as well as many allusions 
to Patristic and German Romantic thought. The revision of the 
translation has had to not only, therefore, update some of the expres¬ 
sions used to “English” Bulgakov, but has opted, where necessary, for a 
more literal rendering of an expression where the translator has often 
favoured a circumlocution; the recreation of Bulgakovs more lengthy 
phraseology where the translator has favoured the breaking up of sen¬ 
tences; the retranslation of technical vocabulary Bulgakov borrows 
from foreign sources; the new translation of notes where Bulgakov 
cites at length Scriptural passages in relation to wisdom; and the addi¬ 
tion of Greek expressions which Dobbie Bateman removed presum¬ 
ably for concision. We have opted for direct translation of Biblical 
quotations in order to properly convey the subdeties of Bulgakovs 
Biblical text. In addition, as has already been noted the text has been 
annotated to fill in or update Bulgakovs citations. However, the most 
notable departure from Dobbie Batemans translation in our revision 
concerns the words used in the title. 

Dobbie Bateman translates Bulgakovs Slavonic borrowing of 
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vnocracb, itself corresponding to the technical Greek vnoaracng, 
as “person.” He does this, he explains, as the standard translation of 
VTTOoTaois into English is now “person” (he cites the OED). This 
translation, however, not only obscures Bulgakov s use of a techni¬ 
cal theological term but also destroys the distinction between 
ipostas and persona or litso (the normal Russian words for “person”). 
The confusion wrought by this translation is further exacerbated 
by his translation of Bulgakovs coinage, vnocracHOCTb, as “per¬ 
sonality” (and variations such as “personally” and “personaliza¬ 
tion”) which he insists on, with a quotation from a Bible commen¬ 
tary on the “quasi-personality” of Wisdom, despite noting that in 
Russian the normal word for “personality” is lichnost and therefore 
a distinction is being made by Bulgakov. But how should one trans¬ 
late ipostasnost’ ? Recent translators have not been of one mind on 
this question. Rowan Williams suggests something akin to 
“hypostaseity” 18 and Boris Jakim, the foremost translator of 
Bulgakov today, suggests “Hypostasizedness.” 19 With respect to 
the other translators and without wishing to confuse the issue yet 
further, a further coinage is proposed that seems the most accurate 
both linguistically and theologically. Linguistically, the term 
hypostaticity seems to be the most adequate rendering of 
vnocracHOCTb. Morphologically, this word derives from the 
adjective of the noun vnocTacb or “hypostasis,” that is, 
vnocracHbiM or “hypostatic” and “hypostaticity” clearly recreates 
this link in English in the chain of Russian word-building. 20 

We will finish with a theological and grammatical note. 
“Hypostaticity” has a dual theological and grammatical sense. 
Bulgakov defines hypostaticity in a famous passage: 

Thus in the realm of the spirit, along with the hypostasis 
and its nature, is determined still one more possible state— 

18 Rowan Williams, ed., trans. and introd, Sergii Bulgakov: Towards a Russian Political 
Theology (Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1999), 165. 

19 Sergius Bulgakov, The Bride of the Lamb , trans. Boris Jakim (Edinburgh/Grand 
Rapids, MI: T & T Clark/Eerdmans, 2002), xvi. 

20 Thanks to Prof. Kyril Holden of the University of Alberta for this observation. 
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hypostaticity. This is the capacity to hypostasize oneself 
[ipostasirovatsia ], to belong to a hypostasis, to be its disclosure 
[raskrytiem ], to give oneself up [otdavatsia] to it. This is the 
special hypostatic state, not through ones own, but through 
another hypostasis, hypostasization through self-surrender 
[samootdanie] . (II 362) 

The meaning of hypostaticity, then, depends very much on how we 
translate ipostasirovatsia (“This is the capacity to hypostasize oneself”): 
a) it is the capacity to be hypostasized in particular hypostases, which 
hypostasization is accomplished by a hypostasis in Sophia (the passive 
sense of ipostasirovatsid)\ and b) the capacity and striving of Sophia to 
give herself up or to hypostasize oneself ( ipostasirovatsia in its literal 
reflexive sense) which contributes to the content of any particular 
hypostasization accomplished by a hypostasis: 

She is inseparable from the substance of God, God possesses 
her, but to belong to God-Love as his object, content, idea is 
possible only to a living reality [zhivoi sushchnostt\ , which 
gives itself up to that love, albeit passively, not as a hypostasis, 
but nevertheless hypostatically, in the image of a hypostasis, 
as a self-hypostasizing principle. {II 362) 

In the final reckoning, all creation has a human hypostasis, 
but it itself possesses only hypostaticity, a capacity and a striv¬ 
ing to hypostasize itself in a multiunity of hypostases. (7/369) 

Hypostaticity is then reciprocated love as a feminine passive- 
activity and this accords with the last passage of the essay where 
Bulgakov argues that Sophia needs to be depicted as an angel as she is a 
sushchnost (existent reality, subject, etc.) which might bear the weight 
of such a passive-active reciprocating love as hypostasization: 

It itself does not have its own hypostasis but only a capacity to 
hypostasize itself, to become the nature and content of every 
hypostasis, and that is why it also can only be depicted in the 
light of that hypostasization as a living and personal reality 
[sushchestvo] . In a word, the depiction of the fiery angel signi¬ 
fies: not a hypostasis but hypostaticity, or the Divine Sophia. 
(7/371) 
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A Note on Transliteration and Text 

We have based the translation on the 1925 published text of 
Bulgakov s text. Anna Reznichenko has produced a “critical text” of 
the essay based on the published text and a earlier typewritten 
archival piece. 21 At the major points where the two texts disagree 
we have noted the alternate reading suggested by Reznichenko. We 
have used for transliteration the Library of Congress System except 
in certain cases of personal names where another spelling is com¬ 
mon in English. Footnotes marked in the footnote by an initial 
asterisk are those of Bulgakov; the non-marked footnotes are our 
own. 


21 Reznichenko, Trudy , 49. 
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Hypostasis and Hypostaticity: 

Scholia to The Unfading Light 

Protopresbyter Sergii Bulgakov 

Translated by A. F. Dobbie Bateman, 
revised and edited by 

Anastassy Brandon Gallaher and Irina Kukota 

1. The Absolute as Transcendental and as God 

Godhead in itself is an incomprehensible mystery, inaccessible to 
any creature. God dwells in unapproachable light, there is no one 
who saw him among men nor can see him (1 Tim 6:16). All that can 
be declared concerning him, expresses only that which he is not, this 
is the pure NOT of “negative theology.” However, there exists religion 
as the knowledge of God and his revelation, which, in addition, not 
only reveals God in the world but simultaneously gives knowledge 
about God himself and the mystery of the Most-Holy Trinity, and in 
this way it is as if the barriers of “negative theology” grow weak and 
fall. 22 “No one has ever seen God anywhere, but the only-begotten 
Son, bein| in the bosom of the Father, he has confessed him” 
(Jn 1:18). 3 Therefore, we have, on the one hand, the complete 
incomprehensibility (transcendence) of the Godhead in its essence 
(ovaia), but at the same time the Absolute reveals itself, it becomes 
God for the world in its activity (ivepyeia). This revelation, obvi¬ 
ously, is not a chance occurrence for the Absolute (its accident), or a 
caprice or a catastrophe in the Absolute (as is the emergence of the 
world from the Unconscious in the system of Schopenhauer), it has a 
ground in the life of the Absolute, which, dwelling in unapproach¬ 
able light, conceals its majesty and manifests its glory in creation. 

22 This sentence is missing in the earlier typewritten draft of Bulgakov’s article. 

23 This passage is an adaptation from the Slavonic version of Scripture. However, 
Bulgakov, by and large, cites from the 1876 Synodal translation of the Bible. 
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The primary task of theology is to perceive that distinction [i.e. 
between divine incomprehensibility and revelation] and to acknowl¬ 
edge it as basic, as its point of departure. 

2. The Nature of Spirit 

“God is Spirit” (Jn 4:24). The nature of every spirit consists in the 
indivisible union of self-consciousness and self-being or self-founda¬ 
tion, of hypostasis [viroaraais, persona) and nature (pvcns, naturd). 
Outside of self-consciousness spirit does not exist; every spiritual 
being is aware of itself as /, is / (out of this primary immediacy fol¬ 
lows the indefinability of I) . This /, uniting itself with its foundation 
in a mysterious and ineffable manner, appears as a mode of existence, 
as a manifestation of this nature or of that which, even not being a 
hypostasis itself, is hypostasized in /, and becomes a living soul, /has 
its own depth, into which it casts its light and in this interaction of / 
and the nature of/the life of the spirit as self-founded self-conscious¬ 
ness, basing itself in itself, is realised. It (/) exists in an absolute way, 
possessing in itself in this respect the image and seal of the Absolute 
Spirit. But it also bears on itself the seal of its inabsoluteness or 
creaturehood, having its limit, and this limit is unihypostaticity of 
the spirit. Every /is limited, since inevitably it proceeds \vykhodit ] 24 
into thou [ ty\ or we, that is, into other Is, 2 ,26 and cannot but know 
the possibility and consequently the inevitability of such a 
procession. The attempt of /luciferically to close up in itself, hav¬ 
ing loved itself with an absolute love, only makes it the victim of its 
limitedness, which is being affirmed as absoluteness (Fichteanism). 
In our life the limit of/is sublated [snimaetsia] 17 in love, where / is 

24 More literally, “goes out” or “exits.” In the passage which follows we have translated 
the verb vykhodit (and its various cognates) as “proceeds.” 

25 * Certainly not into not-1, as Fichte constructs his system. [For the dialectic of the I and 
not-I see J. G. Fichte, Introductions to the Wissenschafislehre and Other Writings (1797- 
1800), trans. and ed. Daniel Breazeale (Indianapolis/Cambridge: Hackett, 1994)]. 

26 Russian, like French and German, distinguishes between the formal (vy) and infor¬ 
mal or intimate (ty) forms of the Second Person or “You.” 

27 The Hegelian term “aufgehoben” (from “aufheben” with its famous substantive 
“Aufhebung” or sublation) translates here the imperfective verb snimatsia. Al- 
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preserved, destroying itself, proceeding out beyond its confines to 
another /, and then it becomes the image of the Absolute Spirit 
even in respect of to its hypostatic existence. The limitedness of /, 
taken in the singular, decidedly resists the absoluteness of the 
hypostasis; but it demands proceeding beyond that boundary. But 
in created nature by this passage this limitedness only affirms itself 
again, since here along with one / stand other Is; absolute centres 
multiply themselves and this multiplication bears witness to the 
relativity of them all. This could be absent only in one case if the 
proceeding out into another /will not also become the proceeding 
beyond the boundaries of its own existence but will remain within 
it and therefore it will be accomplished not in the unihypostatic 
spirit but in the « 0 «-unihypostatic spirit. According to the 
Christian revelation God is a trihypostatic spirit, having three per¬ 
sons and one substance, One in Three, and Three in One. “Unity 
moving from the source to a duality came to rest in a Trinity” 
(St Gregory Nazianzen). 28 Unihypostatic Absolute, possessing 
itself and everything unconditionally, would be, not only a 
contradictio in adiecto, but also an expression of metaphysical ego¬ 
ism, absolute limitedness, Satanism. But if the postulate of the non- 
unihypostaticity of the Absolute Spirit is also accessible to a limited 
spirit, the mystery of this non-unihypostaticity in realization cannot be 
disclosed by the limited spirit itself; the mystery becomes the theme of 
the revealed teaching about the Most-Holy Trinity, and this teaching 
leads towards the comprehension of the mystery in a degree accessible 
to the consciousness of the creature. 

3. God-Love 

“God is Love” (1 Jn 4:8), as the triunity, in which is realised the pre- 

though, “sublation” is an ugly term we have used it as the standard English transla¬ 
tion for Hegel’s notion that in dialectic something is both “cleared away” or 
“cancelled” at the same time as it is “preserved” and thereby raised to a higher level 
(cf. G. W. F. Hegel, The Encyclopaedia LogiaPartloftheEncycopaedia of Philosophi¬ 
cal Sciences with the Zusdtze [EL], trans. T. F. Geraets, W. A. Suchting and H. S. 
Harris, Indianapolis/Cambridge: Hackett, 1991, §96Zp. 154). 

28 Gregory the Theologian Oration 29.2, PG 36.76B. 
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eternal act of reciprocity and self-giving in love. The one absolute 
subject manifests this absoluteness of his own in an act of mutual 
love of Three; thereby overcoming the limitedness of I, proceeding 
out into another / by self-giving and self-exhaustion in sacrificial 
love, and in it regaining that surrendered /, so that the three 
hypostases in their unity are the realization, the revelation, of the 
one absolute 7. 29 Being the absolute subject, the trihypostatically 
existing /, God says of himself: “I am the one who is” (Ex 3:14); “I 
am the Lord your God” (Ex 20:5,5 etc.). Asa trihypostatic existing 
subject, God says of himself: “Let us make man in our image” (Gen 
1:26); “Behold Adam has become as one of us” (Gen 3:22). Simi¬ 
larly, it is said of the manifestation of God in the form of three men 
to Abraham: “And the Lord appeared to him ... and he said (Abra¬ 
ham to the three), My Lord!” (Gen 18:1,3). Each hypostasis is the 
true God, existing through the other hypostases, which are indivis¬ 
ible from it, having one common divine nature, neither merging 
nor being divided, so that there are not three gods, but Unity in 
Trinity and Trinity in Unity—one trihypostatic subject. In the dis¬ 
tinction of hypostases, possessing an absolute significance, is dis¬ 
closed the inter-qualitativeness of the mystery 0 of their inner- 
trinitarian life: with the unity of their nature and their equality of 
honor there is between them an ontological relation: the first, the 
second and the third hypostasis—the Father, the first-cause, first 
origin, primordial hypostasis, revealing himself in the second, in 
the Son, and going forth out of himself to the Son in the Holy 
Spirit. But equal in honour are both he who is revealing himself and 
he who reveals and he who is uniting them in the unity of his nature 
and in mutual love. The Father, the initial first-principle, the first 
will, begets the Only-Begotten Son, his Word, “entrusts all things” 
(Mt 11:27; Jn 3:35) to him; the Son wishes to be the revelation of 


29 In Russian, up until this point in the text, Bulgakov has only written “I” in the lower 
case. This time, as he is speaking of the “absolute I,” he begins to capitalize “I” or to 
write it in the upper case. 

30 In the initial typewritten draft we read: “the distinction of hypostases, as having ab¬ 
solute significance, by inter-qualitativeness discloses their mystery.” 
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the Father, doing his will: “I and the Father are one, [...] the Father 
is in me and I in the Father” (Jn 10:30,38). But the love of the two 
does not yet realise the absoluteness of the Subject, since it does not 
close its circle. Begetting the Son, the Father goes forth to him by 
love in the life-giving Spirit, and the Spirit, as a living Hypostatic 
love of the Two between themselves, locks in triunity the reciproc¬ 
ity of love, whereby the disclosing of the nature of the Absolute 
Subject, the manifestation of the nature and power of I through 
thou and into we, appears as realised: /as triune We, in whom each 
hypostasis is revealed through another, / through thou and into we. 
In trihypostaticity, the Absolute subject is manifested as the Living 
God, since love in the depths of the Subject himself is life in itself, 
which the monohypostatic spirit does not know. The trihypostatic 
spirit is incomprehensible to him. The life of the trihypostatic God¬ 
head is a mystery to all creation, angels and men, to which there is no 
approach within the limits of self-loving monohypostaticity. 

4. God in Himself and in His revelation 

The trihypostatic life of the Holy Trinity is all-blessed or absolute, 
it does not admit neither intensification nor accretion. How then 
is its self-revelation possible, which shall be accessible even to the 
creature? Trihypostaticity is not only the love of the Three to one 
another but also the love of God for himself, as of the 
trihypostatic subject to his self-disclosure. Monohypostatic love 
for oneself is the product of self-loving limitedness and pride, but 
such is not the love for himself of the trihypostatic subject, since it 
is the revelation of its own, as of [being] wor-its-own, the disclo¬ 
sure of its own nature, as the other; it is not the pride of self-assert¬ 
ing limitedness, but the humility of self-denying, limitless, love. 
This love of God is not only the pre-eternal act of life but also its 
content, indivisibly united between themselves; and in that unity 
also is contained the ground of the revelation of God to the cre¬ 
ation, of the transition from the transcendental to the immanent. 
God, dwelling in light unapproachable, is also God revealing 
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himself. There exists the self-revelation of God, the Glory of God; 
this is what becomes accessible to the creature. 

5. The Self-Revelation of God 

The Father pre-eternally is being revealed in the Son, as in the 
brightness of his glory and the very image of his hypostasis (Heb 
1:3), and in the Holy Spirit, who searches the depths of God (1 Cor 
2:10). The begetting of the word from the depths of the spirit is, on 
the one hand, the utterance, the expression of thought, the act of 
the word but it is also the birth of the thought itself in its content, 
the word, not only as an act, but as meaningot fact (to which corre¬ 
sponds the double significance of the word \6yog, word, as word- 
speech and word-meaning). In the begetting of the Son the Father 
declares himself in him, but in this same begetting is elucidated also 
the content of the Divine Word, the Wisdom of the Father in the 
Son. The Father draws out the Holy Spirit, the life-giving Love for 
the Son, embracing the Son and, in response, the Father as well. In 
the act of inspiration is also distinguished the creative impulse, or 
act, from its object or content, from the fact of creativity. In the 
procession of the Holy Spirit from the Father to the Son there is 
therefore not only the drawing out of the Spirit from the depths of 
the Father, but also his going out, as an act of Divine life-giving. 
That content, which is declared in the Word and is overshadowed 
by (is felt in) 31 the Spirit, belongs to the Holy Trinity as its Glory, 
the Revelation of the Father in the Son and in the Holy Spirit, and 
the Most-Holy Trinity is just as consubstantial and undivided in its 
Glory, or in its self-revelation, as in its Substance. It is impossible 
therefore to relate the Divine Wisdom to one hypostasis only, 
namely to the Logos. This will be correct only in this sense, that, 
contemplated in pre-eminent relation to the Second Hypostasis, to 
the Word, Wisdom is the Logos, but also contemplated in pre- 

31 Perhaps the counter-Enlightenment and German Romantic term Einfuhlung is 
here implied by the Russian verb vchuvstvovat'sia or “to make itself felt in or be per¬ 
ceptible in.” Einfuhlung'xs generally translated as “empathy” in English but “feeling 
into” would be more precise. 
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eminent relation to the Third Hypostasis, she is the Kingdom of 
the Holy Spirit, the Glory of God, 32 and, in relation to the whole 
Holy Trinity, she is the Kingdom and the Power and the Glory of 
God. What is the theme of the self-revelation of God, the content 
of Wisdom-Sophia? The Divine world, all, fulness: “All through 
him began to be” (Jn 1:3). This all is the revelation of the Father in 
the Word and in the Holy Spirit; the Word became tangible, from 
ideal it became real. According to [its] content and meaning, ide¬ 
ally, this all is determined by the Word of God and in this respect it 
can be said: Sophia is the Logos (although it is incorrect to say the 
reverse: the Logos is Sophia), but according to [its] existence, really, 
this all is the realm of the Holy Spirit. “Pre-eminent Sophia” is that 
“Kingdom and Power and Glory of the Father and of the Son and 
the Holy Spirit,” which is unceasingly glorified in the doxologies of 
the priest, as the revelation of the whole of the Most-Holy Trinity 
and all of its Hypostases, each in his special meaning but not one 
exclusively. 

6. “Energy”and “Property” 

The distinction made between God in himself (transcendental) 
and in revelation has not shown anything new, because it was 
already made definitively in the Fourteenth Century in Byzantium 
as a result of the so-called Palamite controversies, when there was 
established the distinction between the essence of God, ovala, 
incomprehensible to the creature, and the activity [deistviem] of 
God, evepyeia, moreover, for the creature, the energy \energiia] of 
God is also the self-revealing Godhead, evepyeia 0eo$ eanv, 
(although not also 6 deof). (The adversaries of Palamas accused him 
of introducing polytheism through the teaching about the energies). 

32 * Here, for example, in Simeon the New Theologian’s Divine Hymns (1917), 132.: 
“O rings of fire produced in me, wretched one, by you and your glory, under which 
glory I understand and name your Holy Spirit, of the same nature and equal in hon¬ 
our (to you), O Word, of one kind and of one glory and one who is consubstantial 
with your Father and You, O Christ, God of all!” [Symeon le Nouveau Th^ologien, 
Hymnes 16-40, Tome 2, ed. Johannes Koder., trans. and notes by Louis Neyrand, 
Sources Chr^tiennes 74 (Paris: Cerf, 1971), Hymn 23.11. 34-39, p. 256] 
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Essentially, this same distinction, only in a different light, is 
expressed in the thought that the Wisdom of God, Sophia, is the 
revelation of the transcendental substance of God. And, as in the 
teaching of St Gregory Palamas, the divine energies are not ascribed 
exclusively to only one of the divine hypostases, but reveal the 
whole of the Holy Trinity as well as each of the hypostases accord¬ 
ing to its eternal qualities, 33 likewise Sophia, as the Glory of God, 
corresponds not only to the Second Hypostasis alone as its personal 
quality, but is found in the possession of the whole Holy Trinity 
and consequently of each of the hypostases. Sometimes attempts 
are made to destroy the crux of the question by supposing that by 
the name of Sophia is signified only a “property” of God, present in 
the Logos, whereby “property” is understood in an abstract sense, 
completely out of place in application to the Godhead, and Sophia 
is reduced to a simple allegory. The teaching concerning the “prop¬ 
erties” of God cherished by Catholic scholasticism, and from here 
also introduced into Orthodox dogmatics, itself requires theologi¬ 
cal interpretation (only if one does not take the position of 
Eunomius asserting the complete knowability of the Godhead and 
the adequacy of the human thought to his essence). In any case, the 
“property” of God presupposes the recognition of the Godheads 
activity in the world and its differentiating reaction to the essence 
of God, simple and devoid of the variety of “properties,” and we are 
also talking precisely about grounding the world [ob obosnovanii 
mira ] 34 as the revelation of God. “Property,” if it is to be spoken of, 
must be understood not in an abstractly-allegorical fashion but 


33 * St Gregory Palamas, Capita Physica , Theologica> Moralia et Practica Capita CL 
[=CCL],PG 100.1144-45 [actuallyvol. 150]. [St Gregory Palamas — TheOneHun- 
dred and Fifty Chapters. Studies and Texts 83, ed., trans. and study by Robert E. 
Sinkewicz (Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1988), 118-23]. 

34 In Russian the word obosnovanie means “proof,” “grounding,” “substantiation,” “ex¬ 
planation,” “demonstration,” “argument for” etc. Thus, I can say that I need to 
obosnovat’ my concept (obosnovat ’ kontseptsiiu) , which means I have to supply my 
statements with convincing arguments, so that my ideas would not seem unfounded. 
In this context, therefore, Bulgakov is concerned with the demonstration of God's 
essential reality (essence) from his activity in creating the world (energy). 
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realistically, as ens realissimum, existing not only in thought (if 
im folqt, as it was said in the Eunomian controversies) but also in 
itself. For the thoughts and words of God are also Gods works and 
the breathing of the Spirit of God is life-giving power. And, inas¬ 
much as the energy of God is not allegory or abstraction, neither is 
Sophia. 

7. The Love of Love 

The Love of God for himself, as revealed Godhead, is Divine 
Sophia who is in this sense the love of Love, the pre-eternal object 
and content of the love of God. Here must be immediately 
removed an unnecessary anthropomorphism, by which it is forgot¬ 
ten that the subjective human ideas, which have power only in the 
subject and for the subject, absolutely cannot be applicable in rela¬ 
tion to Sophia. The Word of God, as content, does not remain only 
ideally-speculative but becomes really perceptible in the life-giving 
Spirit. Therefore, it is necessary to understand Sophia as to outojs 
of intelligent reality [ umnuiu sushchnost] , as the revealed world of 
the divine energies in the process of revelation, as all-unity 
[vseedinstvo] , the perfect organism of divine ideas, pervaded by the 
Holy Spirit and manifested in truth and power. The Wisdom of 
God, understood in this sense, one must strictly distinguish from 
the substance [ot sushchnostt] of God or nature (ovala or fucnf), it 
is the common foundation or substance for all the hypostases. 
Nature— fvois —is correlatable to the hypostasis, as its founda¬ 
tion, whereas Sophia is the revelation of the Tri-hypostatic God 
about himself, the Glory of God, inseparable from him who reveals 
himself and, yet, existent in herself as the content of the divine reve¬ 
lation. Contemplated in relation to the Most-Holy Trinity, she is 
for it completely transparent for it and coalesces with it, contem¬ 
plated in herself, she appears as the divine fulness of the all-unity, of 
the all, that has a foundation in God, and in this quality she is also 
the pre-eternal foundation of being, although she herself is not yet 

35 The Russian text lacks the iota-subscript on the alpha. 
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being, as inasmuch as God is above ail being, but already she marks 
the way into being (“the transcendental place” of being). This is the 
world in God before the creation of the world, 36 its heavenly image 
and prototype, and in this sense wisdom says of herself: “The Lord 
created (possessed) me in the beginning of his way.” 37 The thought 


36 One wonders whether Dobbie Bateman has wilfully misread the text here because he 
only translates the first three words of the first part of the sentence (Eto est'mir , “This is 
the world” [II 360, PP 6]) and does not include what follows and qualifies it in the 
original (v Boge ranee sozdaniia mira , “in God before the creation of the world”) and 
instead immediately follows with “its heavenly image and prototype..The notion 
of a “divine world” or nature in God comes from Vladimir Solov’ev ( Chteniia O 
Bogochelovechestve [-ChB]. Sobraniesochinenii Vladimira Sergeevicha Solov'eva . Ed. S. 
M. Solov’ev and E. L. Radlov. 2nd ed. (St Petersburg: Prosveschenie, 1911-1914. Re¬ 
printed with 2 additional volumes, Bruxelles: Izdatel’stvo Zhizn’s Bogom/Foyer Ori¬ 
ental Chretien, 1966-1970), vol. 3, Lectures 7-8, pp. 116ff; trans. Peter Zouboff and 
Boris Jakim, Lectures on Divine Humanity. [-LDH] (Hudson, NY: Lindisfarne, 
1995), 109ff) but the idea ultimately is a development of the notion (found in 
Eckhart, Boehme and Schelling) that identified God with a being of God beyond 
being: an Urgottheit as Urgrund out of which arises both God and the world in His 
self-revelation (See Bulgakov’s critique of their system at SN, 152-64; Agnets Bozhii 
(Moscow: Obshchedostupnyi Pravoslavnyi Universitet, 2000), 128,162 (an English 
translation, The Lamb of God, by Boris Jakim is forthcoming from Eerdmans in 
2005); and Uteshitel’ [Moscow: Obshchedostupnyi Pravoslavnyi Universitet, 2003], 
414; trans. Boris Jakim, The Comforter [Grand Rapids, MI / Cambridge, UK: 
Eerdmans, 2004]. 361). The idea of a “divine world” in God prior to creation would 
have seemed to members of the Fellowship at the time, being introduced to 
Bulgakov’s already controversial theology for the first time, less than orthodox and 
(despite Bulgakov’s protestations) quite simply “pantheism,” if not, indeed, 
gnosticism (as in God’s divine “pleroma”). 

37 * Prov 8: 22-30 {22-24, 29-30}: “The Lord possessed me as the beginning of his 
paths, before their creation from of old. From the ages I was anointed, from the first, 
before the creation of the earth. I was brought forth when still there were no abysses, 
when still there were no springs, abundant with water.. .when he was setting up the 
foundations of the earth, then also I was by his side as an artist, and was a delight 
every day, rejoicing before his face in all time” “She is the breath of the power of 
God, a pure outpouring of the glory of the Almighty...a reflection of the eternal 
light, a pure mirror of the working of God and an image of his goodness” (Wis 7:25- 
26). She has a dwelling with God, who loved her (8:3), she sits down by his throne 
(9:4), she was present with him when he created the world and knows all his works 
and all that is pleasing before his eyes (9:9). “I came out from the mouth of the Most 
High and like a cloud, covered the earth ... Before the ages from the beginning he 
created me and I will never pass away” (Sirach 24:3-10 [3,10—LXX} [24:3,9]). 
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is substantially different from pantheism which equates the life of 
the world with the life of God, and sees in the world not the revela¬ 
tion of God, but, as it were, his own life and becoming. On the con¬ 
trary, here is set an impassable boundary between God, living in 
himself, self-existent and self-sufficient, tri-hypostatic, and the 
world posited from non-being into being by his omnipotence, as his 
revelation. However, one should not deprive the world of its divine 
foundation, outside of which nothing exists, but by the power of 
which we live and move and are (Acts 17:28). And if the falsehood of 
pantheism (all-deism) is untrue, in saying that all is God, yet indis¬ 
putable is the truth that all is in God or of God (panentheism: 
ndvra ev 0ea? S ). Sophia as the object of the love of God, as the 
Glory of God or his revelation, is necessarily a living intelligent real¬ 
ity, since God does not love illusory abstractness and deadness, all 
that is concrete, worthy of love is alive, has the power of life, receiv¬ 
ing it from the life-giving Holy Spirit. 

8. Hypostasis or Hypostaticity [Ipostas’ ili Ipostasnost’]? 39 

How should one think Sophia in God in the capacity of a liv¬ 
ing reality? There is only one source of life, one Life, eternal and 
self-existent—the trihypostatic God himself. 40 Sophia is insepara¬ 
ble from the Godhead; in him she has her life. But how? Is it in the 
same way as God has her and any hypostatic spirit created by him, 
i.e., hypostatically? In other words, has Sophia, the Divine Glory, 
her own particular “hypostasis”? Is she a particular hypostasis in the 
Holy Trinity, named the “fourth hypostasis”? Obviously, this 

38 The Russian text lacks the iota-subscript on the omega. 

39 * Here emerges a different exposition of this difficult question than that given in The 
Unfading Light (Moscow, 1917), 212-13, not differing in substance, but more 
exact. [“The Unfading Light.” Sergei Bulgakov: Towards a Russian Political Theology , 
Rowan Williams, ed., trans. and introd. (Edinburgh: T. &T. Clark, 1999), 134-36 
(113-61). Also see Sergii Bulgakov, “ Dokladnaia Zapiska, predstavlennaia v oktiabre 
1935 g. ego vysokopreosviashchenstvu Mitropolitu Evlogiiu professorom prot. Sergiem 
Bulgakovymf OSPB , 32ff.] 

40 The initial typewritten draft reads: “the only/indivisible God”. Two possible ways 
of interpretation are given here because the Russian word edinyi means both, the 
only one and indivisible . 
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question itself is absurd and impossible: there is no fourth 
hypostasis, of equal honour and consubstantial with the Most- 
Holy Trinity, there is not and cannot be; the holy Trinumber is 
complete in itself and admits no addition. Nevertheless the ques¬ 
tion remains: to what extent is Sophia the love of the Holy Trinity 
and, as its self-revelation, can she, being the object of love, not love 
with a reciprocal love [ otvetnoi liuboviu ] ? 41 And can [her] love not 
be hypostatic? That is the principle ground by virtue of which one 
has to pose the question about hypostaticity in regard to Sophia. 
Sophia cannot have her own hypostasis, since that would mean her 
self-existent existence, similar to that of the three hypostases, and 
would introduce into the Trinity a quaternity. But this denial of a 
hypostasis to Sophia does not yet mean a rejection of hypostaticity 
in her and the reduction of Sophia to an allegory or attribute of the 
Godhead, to a “property” instead of a living reality. The concept of 
hypostaticity, which is being introduced here, equally differs from 
both hypostasis and from unhypostaticity, which is characteristic of 
everything non-existent in itself, i.e., tbe dead or abstract. Thus in 
the realm of the spirit, along with the hypostasis and its nature, is 
determined still one more possible state—hypostaticity. This is the 
capacity to hypostasize oneself [ ipostasirovat’sia ], to belong to a 
hypostasis, to be its disclosure, to give oneself up to it. 42 This is the 
special hypostatic state, not through one’s own, but through 
another hypostasis, hypostasization through self-surrender. This 

41 Literally this expression means a “responsive or answering love” but most likely 
Bulgakov is referring, with otvetnaia liubov\ to the colloquialism for “reciprocal or 
requited love” in contradistinction to bezotvetnaia liubov *or “unrequited love.” 

42 This passage is particularly difficult to understand given that the verb 
ipostasirovat’sia can be translated in two ways. First it can be translated passively as 
“to be hypostasized,” which would emphasize the passivity, the pure receptiveness 
of Sophia of herself to the movement of the various hypostases, which hypostasize 
her. Second it can be translated as a literal reflexive—to hypostasize oneself—which 
underscores the capacity of Sophia to participate non-hypostatically in her own 
hypostasization by various hypostases insofar as she receives their love towards her¬ 
self with a requited love that exhibits an active passivity. Bulgakov thus purposely 
chooses an ambiguous verb to bring across the dual modes of Sophia. 

43 In the type-written variant: “to hypostasize oneself.” 
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is the power of love; however, it is a passive, feminine, self-surren¬ 
der in the acceptance of love, but without the capacity to become 
active, it’s [love’s] hypostatic centre. That is what the mystics call 
“eternal femininity.” 

9. Hypostaticity 

Inasmuch as Sophia is not a hypostasis, it is impossible to say that 
she represents a self-existent, distinct principle in the life of the 
Holy Trinity; it is truer to say that she is in God or of God, as his 
revelation. In relation to God she converges with trihypostaticity, 
both in triunity as well as separately with each of the hypostases; for 
them she is completely transparent, this means precisely that 
Sophia is not a hypostasis. But God has her, as his self-revelation, as 
the content of divine life, as the object of divine Love, as the Glory of 
God, the pre-eternal cloud of the condensed radiance of everlasting 
Light. Revelation speaks to us about the Glory of God in massive 
and expressive images. 44 She is inseparable from the substance of 
God, God possesses her, but to belong to God-Love as his object, 
content, idea is possible only to a living reality, which gives itself up 
to that love, albeit passively, not as a hypostasis, but nevertheless 
hypostatically, in the image of a hypostasis, as a self-hypostasizing 
principle. 45 But is such a thing, as an only receiving and reciprocat¬ 
ing love, possible, if activity, characteristic only of a hypostasis, is 
the very foundation of love, its centre? Is such a “feminine” 46 or 
passive love possible? Yes, possible and, as arises from the foregoing, 

44 * “And the cloud covered the tent of meeting, and the Glory of the Lord filled the 
tent. And Moses was not able to enter into the Tent of meeting, because the cloud 
overshadowed it, and the Glory of the Lord filled the tent” (Ex 40:34-35; cf. 16:10; 

1 Kgs 8:16 [8:11—more precisely], 2 Chron 5:14,7:2). Ezekiel saw (Chap. 1) “the 
vision of the likeness of the Glory of God” [Ezek 1:28/2:1—LXX], “And behold 
there stood the Glory of God, as the Glory, which I saw on the river Chobar” (3:23), 
8:4, 9:3, 10:4, 18, 19, 11: 22-23 etc. 

45 In the type-written text: “hypostasizing principle.” 

46 * Of course, we use this expression for a designation of a certain spiritual principle or 
state, precisely of a reciprocating orientation [otvetnoi obrashchennostt\ , passive love, 
outside of any relation to sex, therefore femininity [zhenstvennost] has here no rela¬ 
tion to womanliness [zhenskosti] , and still less to woman \zbensbchine \. 
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even inevitable. There is spirit, as hypostasis, having its nature, and 
there is hypostaticity, hypostasizing itself around that hypostasis as 
its content; there is subject and predicate, spirit and soul or soul 
and body, there is possession and being possessed—only these two 
are indeed in the world, as dead, completely indifferent, things and 
relations do not exist in the world, they are illusory. Hence the 
Glory of God is neither a circumlocution nor a subjective reflection 
of Godhead in man, “psychologism,” which is being explained as 
an anthropomorphic image, similar to the expressions like: the 
eyes, ears, hands, feet of the Lord (although these expressions also 
would require a more substantial interpretation). As the object of 
God’s love for himself, Wisdom or Glory (the first expression cor¬ 
responding more exactly to Sophia in the Second Hypostasis, the 
latter in the Third) loves God with a reciprocating love, belonging 
to him, giving herself up to him, this is the reciprocating love of 
God for himself. Here also it is appropriate to recollect the idea of 
the body, which is called the Church (1 Cor 12:27; Eph 1:23; Col 
1:24). 7 But what is the body? Is it a lifeless mass of muscles and 
bones? But one must rid oneself of this notion, thinking about the 
proto-image and essence of the body—spirit-bearing, spirit-obey¬ 
ing, spiritual. The body is the receptacle and conjoindy the revela¬ 
tion, the manifestation of the spirit, the body belongs to the spirit, 
but not vice versa, as it is in the sinful condition of man. Christ has 
the Body-Church, the house of God (1 Tim 3:15); hypostaticity in 
Christ possesses its own hypostasis and in that sense in the Church 
each man is one with Christ, is Christ, living in all. Nevertheless his 
body itself is not Christ, but only of Christ, it belongs to him in self- 
surrendering love. 

10. The Beginning 

As the Glory and the Revelation of God, Sophia takes up a 
place between God and the world. She contains in herself the pre¬ 
eternal, divine all of this world, is its comprehensible prototype, 

47 A typographical error has “Cor 1:24.” 
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the beginning of Gods paths. It is precisely this that the Mosaic 
hexameron depicts in hidden symbols, the creation of the worlds 
all, after which God rested from His works, for the universe was 
completed and manifested in fulness as the perfect cosmos, the cre¬ 
ated image of the Glory of God (“the heavens declare the Glory of 
God,” Ps 18:1 [19:1]). The world is as a. certain actuality, for it has 
its abiding foundation in God. Its created foundation is nothing, 
from which it came into being; its divine foundation is the all, 
manifested in Sophia as the Word of the Father, filled with the 

Holy Spirit. But her “joy,” the summit of creation, is “in the sons of 

» 

men. 

In its integral substance the world is humanityness \chelo- 
vechnost] 48 and mankind is the living centre-point of the world, the 
lord of the world, its “god” (in his predestination). Sophia, as 
hypostaticity, is pre-eternal humanity [chelovecbestvo]. The cre¬ 
ation of the world signifies the immersion of Sophia into nothing 
with the involvement of it in the being of the world in the capacity 
of its lowest foundation, to it is granted as though to possess Sophia 
in order to be possessed by her. In creation Sophia receives her self¬ 
existence, becoming the world as its divine substance, as God in the 
world. Her hypostaticity, which in God has no independent exis¬ 
tence, receives it in the world. The love of God for the creature is so 
immeasurable that not only does it grant to creation to be the 
receptacle of Sophia but God, as it were, yields here his place to the 
creature in relation to Sophia even as a hypostasis. Sophia, his own 
hypostaticity, in creation he separates, as it were, from his own 
hypostases, from himself, and gives [her] away to the created 
hypostasis. By an unspeakable and incomprehensible act God calls 
to life the image of himself, i.e. actually creates a new or created 
hypostasis, man, and to him he yields his throne in creation, him he 
makes a hypostasis for the worlds hypostaticity, the soul of the 
world, him he predestines to become through possessing the world 
in the same way as God possesses Sophia, his Glory. In the created 

48 Chelovechnost* is usually translated as “humanity” (i.e. a synonym of chelovecbestvo ), 
but in this context Bulgakov is treating it as what defines the substance of the world. 
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Sophia, i.e. in the world, it is given to man to be the worlds 
hypostasis, the created god. And in this sense it must be said that 
the earthly Adam exists in the image of the heavenly, of Christ. This 
appears also as the ontological ground of the possibility of the 
incarnation, of the reunion [ vozsoedineniia] of both natures in the 
one hypostasis of the Logos, 49 the divine and the human, of the 
world uncreated and created, bearing witness to their primordial 
unity in Sophia. Before Christ man was the sole hypostasis for the 
worlds hypostaticity, in Christ the Logos appeared, that 
hypostasis, having shared with man the common hypostaticity, 
having the Sophianic nature in both its aspects, heavenly and 
cosmic or created. In him occurred the union of both aspects 
through the ground of the Church, uniting the earthly with the 
heavenly. And the human 50 created hypostasis in the manifold 
aspects of his repetitions is united in Christ with the proto-image, 
and becomes his church. The human image merges with the proto¬ 
image, and, disappearing in it as a spark in fire, man, as it were, 
declines his created hypostasis for the eternal hypostasis of Christ, 
in which connection the “salvation” of every man consists precisely 
in this, that “having ruined his own soul,” to find eternal life with 
Christ and in Christ, and thereby to realise in himself the uncondi¬ 
tional hypostasis, i.e., having overcome his own multi-hypostaticity 
\mnogoipostasnost T \? x to conquer in love created limitedness, 
having melted his own /, to pour it into the ocean of 
trihypostaticity [ triipostasnostt] (“we will come and create a home 
with him,” Jn 14:23). At that Sophia becomes by that not only the 


49 By translating vozsoedinenie as “uniting” not “reuniting” or “reunion,” Dobbie 
Bateman obscures the Solovievan notion of the incarnation as the reunion (ChB 11 
and 12: 167ILDH 159), following some version of the Fall whether of Sophia 
and/or of man (ibid 9: 142/133), in Christ of the primordial unity of humanity and 
divinity in God (ibid. 11 and 12: 163/155). 

50 The typewritten script has “and the fourth, human created hypostasis.” 

51 Dobbie-Bateman loses the distinction in Bulgakov between the scattered character 
of fallen man ( mnogoipostasnost\ he translates this as “multiplicity”) in contradis¬ 
tinction to the focused love of love (i.e., Sophia), which is the common life of the 
Holy Trinity (triipostasnost). 
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ground and the ultimate task of the world, but also its reality: God 
will be all in all. 

11. The Incarnation and Divine Motherhood 52 

The in-humanization [vochelovechenie] 53 of the Logos presupposes 
not only divine condescension [ bogosniskhozhdenie\ but also divine 
reception [ bogopriiatie ]; incarnation [ bogovoploshchenie ] is also the 
divine motherhood [bogomaterinstvo]. The Word is pre-eternally 
born from the depths of the Father and embraced by the Holy 
Spirit, proceeding from the same depths, so that Sophia is the reve¬ 
lation of the Father in the Son received by the Holy Spirit. The cre¬ 
ated Sophia, overshadowed by the Holy Spirit [Lk 1:35]> receives 
power for the reception of the Word, for the divine birth. 54 The 
world is the womb, giving birth to the Mother of God, all human¬ 
ity is in her becoming a divine Motherhood in the making, Mary is 
pre-chosen in it as the truth and its fulfilment in Sophia (“Before 
the ages fore-chosen Mother and in the last years manifested 
Theotokos,” “forechosen queen of all”—stichera from the liturgy 
of the Feast of the Entrance into the Temple). The world in man 
who is being cleansed by the Holy Spirit, becomes for him obedient 
and transparent, when it can say by the mouth of its purest Being: 
Behold, the handmaid of the Lord [Lk 1:38]. The incarnation was 
expressed in this, that in place of the created hypostasis in the 

52 This chapter was not marked as a separate chapter in the type-written variant. 

53 In Russian there are a variety of words for “Incarnation”: bogovoploshchenie which 
parallels the Greek ho theos en anthropos sesarkomene , voploshchenie which parallels 
the Greek sarkosis or ensarkosir, and vochelovechenie which parallels the Greek 
enanthropisis , finding its foil in human theosis . As Bulgakov occasionally has a sen¬ 
tence where he uses more than one term, we translate bogovoploshchenie and 
voploshchenie as “incarnation” and vochelovechenie as “in-humanization.” 

54 In the initial type-written variant these two sentences (“The Word is pre-eternally 
born from the depths of the Father and embraced by the Holy Spirit, proceeding 
from the same depths, so that Sophia is the revelation of the Father-in the Son re¬ 
ceived by the Holy Spirit. The created Sophia, overshadowed by the Holy Spirit 
[Lk 1:35], receives power for the reception of the Word, for the divine birth”) were a 
single unit with the phrase “the created Sophia, overshadowed by the Holy Spirit” 
missing from it. It seems that later in the process of editing the article Bulgakov had 
split one sentence into two for clarity. 
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human hypostaticity there became the hypostasis of the Logos, the 
birth of God was expressed in this, that the created human 
hypostasis undividedly and without any remainder handed itself 
over to the Holy Spirit, became his hypostatic receiving vessel. Such 
is the Gracious, the Most-Pure, the Most-Blessed, the heavenly and 
earthly Queen. But through this there becomes visible in the created 
Sophia a special hypostatic centre, beside the Logos, Mary, 55 
the Mother of God. Here both hypostatic faces, manifesting 
in themselves the power of the incarnation, are united into one (as 
even customarily are depicted the Mother and the Divine Child in 
the Theotokean icons, with special expressiveness in the icon of the 
type of the Sign with the pre-eternal Immanuel not in the arms but 
in the womb). In this way Sophia is signified by the birth of the 
Fathers Only-begotten Son by the Mother. Motherhood differs in 
substance from fatherhood, only the latter begets, Motherhood is 
not begetting but only ownership in the womb, the life-bearing of 
the already begotten sown fruit. Motherhood connects by itself 
fatherhood with sonhood, as the possession of the already born, the 
fruit found and felt in this its own begottenness. Fatherhood is the 
will to begetting, sonhood is the will to begottenness, motherhood is 
not a will, but the state of begottenness in the process of 
accomplishment. 

12. The Ever-Virgin 

Mary is creation, which has reached Sophianic heights, and in this 
sense she is the created Sophia, the Queen of heaven and earth, the 
human manifestation of the Holy Spirit. Therefore to her is charac¬ 
teristic that basic feature, which distinguishes Sophia, as the divine 
world. In this latter, the all is found in positive, internal, organic 
all-unity, as all in all and through all, moreover, each point in it is an 
all-existing and universal centre which corresponds to its integrity 
[tsel’nostt ], to its chastity [ tselomudriiu ] , 56 as the wisdom [mudrosti\ 
of that integrity [tsel’nosti ]. The Mother of God with all her kind— 

55 Mary’s name here was missing from the type-written version. 

56 The word for chastity in Greek is 77 aaxppoavuT) which means soundness of mind, 
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and all humankind, can be her kind 57 —is the bearer of chastity. 
And as chastity is a perfect orientation towards God in the absence of 
any multicentricity, destroying its integrity, throwing it into disorder 
(corrupting it) [ee razvorachivaiushchago, ( razvrashchaiushchago )], 58 
or the power of pre-eternal Virginity, and even so the Mother of God 
is the incarnation of Virginity, not simply a virgin but Ever-Virgin 
{del napdevos), “the one that knows not man,” in whom virginity 
has already become her very being, and not only a [physical] state. 
Integrity and chastity are pre-eminently the action of the Holy 
Spirit, resting on the Mother of God and making her the vessel of 
these gifts. By virtue of this in Mary is present perfect holiness, since 
she is without measure sanctified by the Holy Spirit. Holiness is the 
nature of God, the sole and integral “property,” to which all the oth¬ 
ers can be traced. Only the Lord is holy in himself; any created holi¬ 
ness is sanctification from the sanctifier. But Mary is sanctified in a 
unique and perfect degree and therefore she is holy with divine holi¬ 
ness, albeit not by nature but by grace, by receiving the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit from the Holy Spirit himself dwelling in her. In this sense 
Mary is the personal image of the Church. Although only the Son of 
God is “alone without sin,” as the Logos, having only received the 
“likeness” of sinful flesh [Rom 8:3], yet the Mother of God has 
become pure and sinless, sanctifying the world by her holiness. 

13. The Bride that is not a Bride 59 

The world as the created Sophia, in the incarnation is the Logos in 
its divine nature 60 and Mary in its human nature. 61 If as Logos the 

discretion, as well as a moderation in one’s sensual desires, self-control and temper¬ 
ance, It is paralleled by the Russian word tselomudrie which contains both meanings: 
wholeness or integrity and wisdom. 

57 Once again Bulgakov is using word-play that is impossible to translate literally: Bogo- 
mater'so vsem rodomsvoim—a Eta rodom mozhet byt’ ve$’ rod chelovecheskii (7/366). 

58 A play between two morphologically close Russian words: razvorachivaiushchii and 
razvrashcha i ushch ii. 

59 This is chapter 12 in the type-written version. 

60 “Unity” in the first draft. 

61 “In humanity” as the type-written version reads. 
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created Sophia or the world is Christ ( Christosophia ), as Mary she is 
the Church—the triumph in the created world of the heavenly 
Sophia. The world in Sophia is the Child of divine birth and at the 
same time the Mother, the Child-Mother. Inasmuch as humanity 
in each separate hypostasis by the power of enchurchment com¬ 
prises in itself an intelligent ray of Sophia and by so much becomes 
Sophianic, it appears as one with Christ and one with the Mother 
of God. In his genuine and innermost being each man is the Child- 
Mother, Christ-Mary (of course' this relates only to being, it has an 
ontological meaning but by no means can it be related to his pres¬ 
ent state). The image of the Sign of the Mother of God, of the pre¬ 
eternal birth of God, is inscribed into human nature as its Sophianic 
basis, shining forth in the creature. As the Church, the creation is 
headed by the Mother of God. 62 As a creature and also summit and 
head of every creature, as a personal mediation in the Church, the 
Mother of God is 63 “the Divine Bride,” “the Bride that is not a 
Bride,” and in these images she is depicted in the Divine Word, 
according to the common interpretation of the Holy Fathers of the 
corresponding texts. 64 But even this is not enough. In every human 
hypostasis in its Sophianic aspect necessarily arises the same internal 
relations and self-determinations. As the creature, receiving, 
inhumanizing the Logos, every human hypostasis thirsts for his birth 
in its own soul and in the manger of its own heart wishes to become 
for him a mother, to participate in the motherhood of God. “His 
Mother is every pious soul” (Blessed Augustine). 65 

At the same time, every soul strives for Christ as to its own heav¬ 
enly bridegroom, wishes to be at one with him, in the image of 

62 The first draft had a longer variant of the sentence: “As the Church, the creation, 
being headed by the Mother of God, is both the Bride of the Logos and his Wife.” 

63 “Mother of God is also the Bride of the Logos, ‘the Divine Bride’ and His Wife” as 
we have in the type-written version. 

64 * To this relate above all the contents of the Song of Songs, in which both the sepa¬ 
rate passages about the sister-bride and the general conception relate to the Virgin- 
Mother. Similarly Psalm 45 about the Virgin-Queen led to the King; Revelation 12, 
19:7; 21:2. 

65 Cf. De Virginitate 5.5, PL 40.399. 
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marriage “to Christ and to the Church,” the soul is the bride striving 
in spiritual communion to recognise the heavenly bridegroom. But, 
finding itself in this the centre of its own being, 66 in unity with the 
Logos, from him the soul strives back again to the Church, as to its 
own mother, with whom it thirsts for spiritual union in the gracious 
bosom of the gifts of the Holy Spirit. This spiritual aspiration of the 
human hypostasis in both directions, moreover, the soul feels herself 
simultaneously in the Son and in the Holy Spirit, in the Logos and in 
the Church, in Christ and in the Mother of God, is the continuously 
performed miracle of the revelation of Sophia in the creature. 

14. The Soul of the World 67 

To the created consciousness Sophia presents herself, as the sub¬ 
stance of the world, in the cosmic aspect, which hypostasizes itself 
in man. God has Sophia by himself or in himself, as his own revela¬ 
tion; the creature has her above itself as its own ground, as its own 
highest nature or home, as the internal law or norm of life. There¬ 
fore every created creative work is not absolute, for it is not from 
itself, it is defined by the sophianicity [ sofiinost’iu ] 68 of its nature. 
The created hypostasis is only a hypostasizing centre of a self-exist- 
ing nature, which it is called to disclose or to contain in its con¬ 
sciousness and creativity. In its life it unites with the Sophianic 
basis of its own being, deepening and affirming itself in it not from 
without, but from within, by the power of chastity, for like is 
known by like. In this sense precisely man (according to St Gregory 
Palamas) is the soul of the world, 69 to be more precise, he 

66 In the type-written version we have: “in this centre of this being.” 

67 Chapter 13 in the first draft. 

68 Dobbie-Bateman suggests “sophieness” for Bulgakov’s sofiinost ’as he wished to have 
an English word close to the Russian original in sound. However, “sophieness” ob¬ 
scures the verbal connection of sofiinost* to the adjective sofiinoi which Dobbie- 
Bateman renders as “sophian” and we give as “sophianic.” Thus, for the same rea¬ 
sons as we rendered ipostasnost’ as “hypostaticity,” we have rendered sofiinost > as 
“sophianicity.” 

69 Cf. Palamas, CCL (PG 150.1137/ed. Sinkewicz, 108-9); but see CCL (PG 
150.1125/ed. Sinkewicz, 88-89). 
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hypostasizes it in himself. Therefore also the experience of the 
saints, as the bearers of chastity, is qualitatively different from the 
wisdom of this world, for in this the creature is identified not from 
without but from within, not out of the bad infinity [ne iz durnoi 
bezkonechnostt\ of Kantian experience, 70 but by the inner eye in 
integrity and unity. Also in external experience is disclosed the sur¬ 
passing power of Sophia, as the intelligence of the world, its inex¬ 
haustible wealth and the beauty of its forms. But to the illumined 
eye of the ascetic the world presents itself as the living raw 71 of the 
Godhead, as his Word, clothed in the Holy Spirit. And therefore 
Sophia is wisdom, the true, not false gnosis, she is the truth of 
truths, the beauty of beauties. She is the substance of the world, 
which only makes the world a world, not illusory but grounded in 
itself The world is in its self-existence, whereby is overcome pan¬ 
theism, which is the same as acosmism. But the world is headed by 
man. In the final reckoning, all creation has a human hypostasis, 
but it itself possesses only hypostaticity, a capacity and a striving to 
hypostasize itself in a multiunity of hypostases. All creation is 


70 The expression dumaia bezkonechnost* (fairly common in Russian philosophy of the 
period) or as in the text, durnoi bezkonechnosti y is a rendering of the Hegelian 
“schlechte Unendlichkeit” or “bad/spurious infinity” which is a sterile endless nega¬ 
tion of the finite without sublation, like a straight line, infinitely extended. In this 
case, it is in reference to “Kantian experience” where experience is from “within” in¬ 
sofar as it is generated by one’s conceptual equipment (time and space as ‘pure intu¬ 
itions’, imagination the categories and Reason). This is in contradistinction to 
“wahre Unendlichkeit” or “true/genuine infinity” which involves the sublation of 
finitude which is infinity returning to itself or being for itself, like a circle, which re¬ 
turns into itself (cf. Hegel, EL §§93fF.> pp. I49ff.). 

71 A riza, in Russian, is, generally, a “cloak” and, specifically, a “phelonion” (i.e. the 
western chasuble), the distinctive cloak of the priest worn on top of his vestments 
when he is serving liturgy. In Romanticism, the Spinozist pantheistic idea of the 
world as the “garment of God” is exemplified in Goethe’s oft quoted tag that “Na¬ 
ture is the living visible garment of God.” The origin of this phrase is most likely in¬ 
spired by Faust (.Faust Goethe—Berliner Ausgabe — Vol. 8—Poetische Werke — 
Dramatische Dichtungen 7K [Berlin/Weimar: Aufbau Verlag, 1965], ‘Der Tragodie 
Erster Teil. Nacht.’ 11.501-9, p. 165 (Goethe s Faust—Parts I and II. Abridged trans¬ 
lation by Louis MacNeice [London: Faber and Faber, 1951], 23). 
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pierced by Sophianic rays and has on itself the seal of the 
Trihypostatic God. 

15. Liturgies and Iconography 72 

On the basis of all that has been said, becomes intelligible those 
directions, which our Orthodox liturgies and iconography give us 
concerning the manner of honouring Sophia. These directions 
have the utmost importance and make up for the almost complete 
absence of scholarly theology on this question. The churches dedi¬ 
cated to St Sophia in the Russian land customarily time their altar 
feast to coincide with the Theotokean feasts (the Nativity of the 
Theotokos or the Dormition), so that from the meaning of that 
feast one has to conclude that in the praying consciousness of our 
forefathers her Theotokean aspect comes forward with greater 
clearness. On the contrary, in Byzantium, apparently, the feast of 
Sophia as a feast “of the Lord” (on the day of the Nativity or Resur¬ 
rection of Christ) was predominant, and here, consequently, the 
hypostasis of the Logos assumes an overarching importance. In the 
Russian service to the Divine Sophia, 73 although it is related 
directly to the Logos as the Wisdom of God, but side by side with 
this the Mother of God also is called Sophia and the Church. In so 
doing, the whole service also is inseparably united with the service 
of the Dormition of the Mother of God, so the general character of 
the service to Sophia is Theotokean. This at first sight unintelligi¬ 
ble duality, finds a sufficient explanation for itself in this, that 
Sophia is hypostasized for the creature as Christ and Mary. 74 The 

72 This last chapter (especially in regard to its typology of the iconography of Sophia) is 
heavily dependent on Pavel Florenskii’s Stolp i utverzhdenie istiny: opytpravoslavnoi 
theoditsei v dvenadtsati pis’makh (Moscow: Put’, 1914; Reprint Moscow: Lepta, 
2002), 370ff.; trans. Boris Jakim, The Pillar and Ground of the Truth (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1997) 267ff. 

73 Ibid. 388ff. and 778-79 [Eng. trans. 281ff. and 562-63]. 

74 * Tropar. Great and ineffable is the power of God’s Wisdom, Sophia the pre-emi¬ 
nent, most honourable temple, fiery throne of Christ our God: for in you the ineffa¬ 
ble word of God took a dwelling and became flesh ... and as a child-loving and 
merciful queen take care of your people.”... Ikos\ “I dare to sing of the intercessor of 
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same is [the case] in iconography. Three typical versions depict 
Sophia: 1) as a complex composition of the Church in her principal 
representatives with the crucifixion in the centre (Yaroslavian), 2) 
as the Theotokos surrounded by the saints and angels in a seven- 
pillared church (Kievan), 3) as a fiery angel having on either side 
the Mother of God and the [John] the Forerunner and above him 
Christ and the Holy Trinity (Novgorodian). The complexity of all 
these compositions completely excludes here the tempting simplic¬ 
ity of the formula that Sophia is simply the Wisdom of God, the 
Logos or a “property.” The common characteristic of all these com¬ 
positions is the unity of the heavenly and the created human world, 
as well as the presence of the depiction of the Mother of God 
together with Christ. Here is clearly expressed the thought that, on 
the one hand, Sophia is the Church in her heavenly and earthly 
form and, on the other, that she is the revelation of the Holy Trin¬ 
ity; the images of Christ and the Mother of God serve for its same 
hypostatic disclosure. The most difficult for interpretation and at 
the same time also characteristic here is the depiction of the fiery 
angel sitting on a throne in the centre of the icon (Novgorodian). 
In it is depicted, in our opinion, Sophia as the angel of creation, the 
ideal soul of the world. Undoubtedly, that is not simply an angel as 
one of the representatives of the angelic world (the latter on the 
same icon are placed on the top). In favour of this exclusive signifi¬ 
cance of his [the angel], one witnesses not only his fieriness but also 
all the attributes, beginning from the golden throne. And, gener¬ 
ally, this is by no means a depiction of a distinct angelic hypostasis, 


the world, the most pure bride, virgin. You have named her virginal soul your divine 
churoh and for the sake of the incarnation of your word you have named her Sophia, 
the wisdom of God... she is truly God’s wisdom, the vessel and heavenly tabernacle 
and giver of all good gifts ...” “A temple for himself He made in the most honour¬ 
able womb of the Virgin Mary and named that Sophia, the Wisdom of God, which 
is the soul of the virgins.” In the same way also three of the stichera on ‘Lord I have 
cried’ are addressed to the Mother of God. On the contrary, the theme of the canon 
is: I have installed wisdom, says the preacher \pritochnik : lit. ‘parable-teller’, i.e. Sol¬ 
omon] from before the face of the Lord: My counsel and confirmation, which is the 
only-begotten Son and the Word of God (Hymn I, troparion I). 
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no, this is the image of the whole intelligent world, of the divine all¬ 
unity in Sophia. It itself does not have its own hypostasis but only a 
capacity to hypostasize itself, to become the nature and content of 
every hypostasis, and that is why it also can only be depicted in the 
light of that hypostasization as a living and personal reality. In a 
word, the depiction of the fiery angel signifies: not a hypostasis but 
hypostaticity, or the Divine Sophia. 


Prague. June 1924. 

Appendix: ‘A Summary of Sophiology 

Note on the History of the Text 

Bulgakov produced this summary of his Sophiology for the Anglo- 
Russian Theological Conference at the House of the Resurrection 
in Mirfield, England on 28 April to 1 May, 1936. 75 It accompanied 
a paper, given in the afternoon of the first day of the conference, 76 
entitled “Sophiology.” The organizer, Fr C. Runge, wrote to 
Nicolas Zernov that they had decided to have Bulgakov read his 
paper on Sophiology “since they seem so keen on it,” referring to 
the Russian delegation from Paris, but asked Bulgakov to write it 
out beforehand so that people might be able to read it in advance 
which would aid later discussion, presumably because the subject 
was thought complicated and which, therefore, required a clear 
guide for the listener 77 as well as the fact that the text ran to about 
an hour. 78 Apparently the Anglicans must have been resistant to 
Bulgakovs paper on Sophiology as Zernov replied to Fr Runge 

75 See “Proceedings of the Conference at Mirfield between Anglican and Russian Or¬ 
thodox Theologians,” Sobomost , 7 (1936): 42-44 and “Proceedings of the Confer¬ 
ence at Mirfield between Anglican and Russian Orthodox Theologians,” Sobomost , 
8 (1936): 44-48. 

76 “Programme for Discussions, Mirfield.” FASOxon, folder labelled “1934-1945 
Correspondence re executive and The Fellowship Policy before 1940.” 

77 Rev. C. H. S. Runge to Nicolas Zernov, 5 March, 1936. Folder “1934-1945”[etc.]. 

78 Text describing meeting in Paris on Mirfield conference beginning “A group of pro¬ 
fessors of the Russian Theological Academy” and dated 11 February, 1936. Folder 
“1934-1945” [etc.]. 
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“I am very glad you consented to have Fr Bulgakov’s Paper on 
‘Sophiology for I understand that this problem is a very central one 
for the Professors just now,” alluding to the Sophiology contro¬ 
versy in Paris which was still very much an ongoing reality with the 
theological division in the investigating commission set up by Met¬ 
ropolitan Evlogii to investigate Bulgakovs theology between 
Florovsky and the rest of the Institutes professorate. Florovsky 
also attended the conference and spoke in the morning before 
Bulgakov on the first day, along with Anglican speakers, first on the 
subject, “What in the Western patristic tradition is alien to Eastern 
thought” and then, a subject no doubt chosen given the Orthodox 
discussions in Paris on Bulgakovs freedom to hold and even teach 
his personal theological opinions (i.e., Sophiology), “What is the 
attitude of Orthodox and Anglican respectively to the question of 
freedom in theological thought ?” 80 The text of Bulgakovs “Sum¬ 
mary of Sophiology” is taken from the Fellowship of St Alban and 
St Sergius Archive in Oxford . 81 It is, to my knowledge, the most 
succinct and clearest explanation (in a word, a sort of “catechesis”) 
of Sophiology that Bulgakov ever produced. It expresses his late 
thought of On Godmanhood, the second volume on the Spirit, 
which was even then being published, and the third (on the 
Church) was then being written. It is the product of Bulgakovs 
desire in the period to defend the accusations against his system in 
the eyes of the non-Russian (sc. English Christian) world which, he 
knew, could not evaluate his theology as it was inaccessible being 
written in Russian as well as presupposing a wealth of learning, 
especially German Idealism. 

Anastassy Brandon Gallaher 


79 Nicolas Zernov to Rev. C. H. S. Runge, 14 March, 1936. Folder "1934-1945” 
[etc.]. 

80 “Programme for Discussions, Mirfield.” Folder “1934-1945” [etc.]. 

81 FASOxon, folder “ 1934-1945” [etc.]. At the top of the first of its two sheets is writ¬ 
ten “N. Zernov. 28-iv-36.” 
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A Summary of Sophiology 
By the Rev. Prof. S. Bulgakov. 

I. Theology 

Divine Wisdom (Khokmah, Zopia tov ©eov) corresponds to that 
Divine principle (Proverbs VIII:22—31; Wisdom of Solomon; 
Ecclesiasticus) in the Holy Trinity, which is usually defined as 
ovoia or 4>vcns; but in its self-reVelation. Divine Wisdom is the 
self-revelation of the Holy Trinity, both in its separate hypostases 
and in its tri-unity. Sophia is like ousia in that it is not a hypostasis, 
though it cannot exist except in conjunction with the hypostases. 
Within the Holy Trinity the Father discloses himself in the 
Word—which is Truth, and in the Holy Spirit—who is Beauty and 
Life. Therefore Sophia, while it is the revelation of the Father, is 
also a revelation of the Word (Wisdom) and of the Holy Spirit 
(Glory), and of them both in their di-unity. Sophia, like ousia, is 
inseparable from the hypostases because like ousia it is the spiritual 
essence of God, on which God’s love abides, and which itself 
responds to this love, although non-hypostatic. God is love and 
there exist no other relationships within him, apart from those of 
various forms of love. 

II. Cosmology and Anthropology 

The world is created by God ex nihilo, on the basis of his Divine 
Wisdom, which is the Prototype of creation, through its immer¬ 
sion in “becoming,” in the capacity of created Sophia. This proto¬ 
type is realized in the life of the c world in its general process of 
entheosis ievdeojcns): “God shall be all in all”. God the Father cre¬ 
ated the world by his word and his command, that is, through the 
Son and the Holy Spirit, through their two-fold revelation in the 
Divine Sophia. The world has its summit and focus in man, who 
has been created to have dominion over the world. Man is a “con¬ 
centrated” world, a “microcosmos”; the world is an “anthropo- 
cosmos.” The fulness of God’s image is comprised in man. This 
image of God is stamped, as its nature, upon the hypostasis, 
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whereby created Wisdom lies. It follows that it is possible to speak 
of God-manhood'm the sense of a conformity between the image of 
God and that of man, which applies both to God’s eternity and to 
human becoming. Man actualises (realizes) Gods image in his 
“likeness,” along the paths of his creaturely freedom, where he falls 
a victim to temptation, in what is called Original Sin. Thereby 
God’s image within him is obscured, only to be restored by the 
incarnation. 

III. Christology 

Wisdom, divine and created, is the principle which unites God 
with the world. It is also that particular principle in God-man- 
hood, which in itself postulates the Incarnation, not only as a 
means of Redemption, but also of the deification of the creature. 
According to the Chalcedonian dogma, the hypostasis of the Word 
in the God-man Christ, unites in one life two natures: the divine 
and the human, which together possess two concordant wills and 
energies (Sixth Council) “inseparably and unconfusedly.” This 
union of the two natures should be understood in the same way as 
the di-unity of the Divine and the created Wisdom (in their iden¬ 
tity as well as in their diversity). The consequence of this is that it 
becomes ontologically possible for a union of the two natures to 
take place. The same is true of the deification of human nature in 
Christ: His human nature—the created Sophia, becomes com¬ 
pletely transparent to Divine Sophia. This constitutes the glorifica¬ 
tion of the God-man, as a consequence of his kenosis. The kenosis 
primarily consists in the fact that the Logos forsook his Divine 
Glory. In other words the Divine Sophia in Christ kenotically 
adapts itself to the measure set by the created Sophia, that is, to his 
humanity, for the sake of raising this to its Heavenly Prototype 
through the Ascension and the sitting on the right hand of the 
Father. In his obedience to the Father, along the path of this 
kenosis, the God-man in his humanity takes on himself the sin of 
the whole world and exhausts it in suffering: spiritually in 
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Gethsemane, on Golgotha both in spirit and in body, and through 
this becomes the Saviour of the world. 

IV. Pneumatology 

Sophia, as God-manhood, is the Father s revelation concerning the 
Son through the Holy Spirit. Accordingly, the consummation of 
God-manhood in the world is not accomplished by the Incarna¬ 
tion alone, but also by the descent of the Holy Spirit into the world, 
by a dyadic act of the two hypostases of the Logos and of the Holy 
Spirit. In contrast to the Logos, the Holy Spirit is not the term, but 
the medium of Incarnation—in the Annunciation. He is charac¬ 
terised by a sort of consummating action—in his earthly ministry 
Our Lord is anointed by the Holy Spirit, the same sort of thing 
happens after his Ascension. Pentecost effects a union between 
heaven and earth, between God and the creature, in the hypostasis 
of the Holy Spirit, who while abiding in heaven, has at the same 
time descended to earth. The Holy Spirit brings into the world the 
life in Christ, he “brings to remembrance” the teaching of Our 
Lord, he fulfils Christs work, and leads the world to the Second 
Coming of Our Lord and the general transfiguration and resurrec¬ 
tion. The human nature of the Old Adam, the created Sophia in 
fallen human nature, is raised by the Holy Spirit to the point of glo¬ 
rification in Christ, that is, identification with the Divine Sophia, 
its own deification. 

V. Ecclesiology 

The Annunciation, together with Pentecost, lays the foundations 
of a new life in the world, the divine life of grace in the Church, 
which is the Body of Christ, inhabited by the Holy Spirit. The 
Church is a dyadic revelation of the Son and of the Holy Spirit in 
the world, where they have been sent by the Father, in the image of 
the Holy Trinity. The Church is not only a community; its essence 
is theandric—the Divine Sophia in the creaturely; a revelation to 
man of the inner life of God. The natural man, without ceasing to 
be a creature, is made a partaker of the Divine life. The image is 
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united with the Prototype in the same way as the two natures were 
united in Christ—this is accomplished by the action of the Holy 
Spirit. This constitutes the sanctification and the deification of 
man, his “salvation.” Ontologically salvation precisely consists in 
the approximation of the image to the Primary Image, the identifi¬ 
cation of the Divine Sophia with the creaturely, when God shall be 
“all in all.” The summit of deified and glorified creation is the Ever- 
Virgin Mary, the hypostatised humanity of the God-man. In her 
glorification the full glory of the whole creation is anticipated. She 
is the glory of the world. In her created Wisdom is one with the 
Divine. And that is why she is the heart and centre of the Church. 
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The Charges of Heresy Against 
Sergii Bulgakov 

The Majority and Minority Reports of Evlogifs 
Commission and the Final Report of the bishops’ 
Conference 

Bryn Geffert 

Most scholars with even a cursory interest in Russian Emigre his¬ 
tory know something about Metropolitan Sergii’s and the 
Karlovatskii Synods condemnation of Sergii Bulgakovs sofiology 
in 1935, and Metropolitan Evlogiis decision in the face of these 
accusations to appoint a commission to investigate the charges 
against his favorite professor at the St Sergius Theological Institute 
in Paris. 1 Yet accounts of the affair in English are rather brief and 
sparse. Paul Valliere has recently provided a short account, 2 and 
Andrew Blane—through interviews with Georges Florovskii—has 
recounted Florovskii’s reluctance to serve on the commission and 

1 The text of the Karlovatskii Synod’s condemnation of 1935 is available as 
“Opredelenie Arkhiereiskogo Sobora Russkoi protoiereia Sergiia Bulgakova o Sofii- 
Premudrosti Bozhiei,” in Ekumenism: put’ vedushchii k pogibeli, ed. Liudmila 
Perepelkina (Sankt-Peterburg: Izdatel’stvo-poligraficheskii tsentr “Revers,” 1992), 
56-73. Citing Bulgakov’s Strict Nevechemii , Kupina Neopalimaia, Agnets Bozhii, 
Ipostas’i ipostasnost\ and DrugZhenika , the Synod argued that Bulgakov’s work was 
insufficiently grounded in Holy Scripture and the teachings of the Holy Fathers, 
and that it was influenced by gnosticism and Kabbalism (pp. 56-57). The docu¬ 
ment ends with a six-point declaration: 1) Bulgakov’s teaching is heretical; 2) the 
Synod should inform Evlogii of its conclusions and request that he admonish 
Bulgakov for his “heretical teaching on Sofia” and then notify the Synod; 3) the 
heads of all autocephalous churches should be informed if Bulgakov is unrepentant; 
4) the Synod should continue to fight against Bulgakov’s “sofiological heresy” and 
“other such errors”; 5) others should be charged with refuting the “false teaching” of 
Bulgakov”; and 6) the Synod should express its gratitude to Serafim, upon whose 
report it based its conclusions. 

2 Paul Valliere, Modem Russian Theology , Bukharev, Soloviev , Bulgakov: Orthodox 
Theology in a New Key (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2000), 287-89. 
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eventual decision not to endorse the commissions report. 3 Rowan 
Williams and Aidan Nichols have discussed the affair briefly (Wil¬ 
liams draws his account mostly from Blane). 4 Fuller accounts in Rus¬ 
sian can be found in a brochure by Igumen Genadii, 5 and a recendy 
published piece by Alexis Klimoff. 6 

Although distressed by the accusations against Bulgakov, Evlogii 
felt compelled to consider the charges, 7 and appointed seven mem¬ 
bers of the Russian Orthodox emigre community in Paris to an 
investigative commission: Iakov Smirnov, chair (senior priest of the 
Kafedralnyi Cathedral in Paris); Sergii Chetverikov (a professor at St 
Sergius who became chair after Smirnovs death); Archimandrite 
Kassian; Anton Kartashev; Vasilii Zenkovskii; Georges Florovskii; 
and B. I. Sove (a professor of the Old Testament at St Sergius). The 
members divvied up their work: Kartashev and Sove agreed to con¬ 
sider references to Sofia in the Old Testament. Kassian examined the 
New Testament. Zenkovskii considered the charges of “gnosticism,” 
as well as Bulgakovs understanding of Sofia as a “third being” 
between God and the world. 8 (A posthumously published account 

3 Andrew Blane, Georges Florovsky: Russian Intellectual and Orthodox Churchman 
(Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1933), 65-68. 

4 Rowan Williams, ed., Sergii Bulgakov: Towards a Russian Political Theology (Edin¬ 
burgh: T & T Clark, 1999), 175. 

5 Igumen Gennadii, Deb prot. Sergiia Bulgakova: istoricheskaia kanva spora o Sofii 
(San-Frantsisko: Globus Publishers, 1980). 

6 A. E. Klimoff, “G. V. Florovskii i S. N. Bulgakov: Istoriia vsaimootnoshenii v svete 
sporov o sofiologii,” in S. N. Bulgakov: Religiozno-fibsofikiiput\ ed. M. A. Vasil’eva 
(Moskva: Russkii put’, 2003), 86-114. [An English translation of a revised version of 
this article appears below - Ed.] I am grateful to Professor Klimoff for alerting me to a 
number of sources concerning the affair, and for sharing an early version of his article 
with me. This essay is a fascinating study of Florovskii’s role, and his attitude towards 
Bulgakov’s sofiology generally. Examining Florovskii’s writings on Sofia both before 
and after the affair, and making use of Florovskii’s correspondence on Sofia with 
Anglican and Orthodox colleagues, Klimoff concludes that John Meyendorff was cor¬ 
rect in asserting that Florovskii’s opposition to sofiology constituted a major motivat¬ 
ing force much of his own work. See I. Meiendorf, “Predislovie.” In Georgii Fbrovskii, 
Puti russkogo bogosbviia , 4th ed. (Paris: YMCA Press, 1988), vi-vii. 

7 The Karlovatskii Synod asked Evlogii to admonish Bulgakov. 

8 V. V. Zenkovskii, “Delo ob obvinenii o. Sergiia Bulgakova v eresi,” Vestnik Russkago 
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of the incident by Zenkovskii asserts that Florovskii attended the 
commissions first meeting and never showed up again. 9 ) 

The majority—Kassian, Kartashev, Zenkovskii, and Sove— 
cleared Bulgakov of the charges of heresy, but Chetverikov and 
Florovskii produced a dissenting, minority report. (Florovskii 
seems to have played no part in actually writing the minority 
report: KlimofPs research among Florovskii s papers at Princeton 
University has unearthed three letters from Chetverikov begging 
Florovskii to share his thoughts or at least to comment upon the 
report that Chetverikov was drafting, apparently to no avail. 10 ) 

Accounts of the incident in English largely ignore these reports. 
Nichols mentions neither. 11 Blane and Williams mention the 
majority report in passing (Valliere does not) and all three mention 
the minority report, yet none reference the reports, quote from 
them, or show any familiarity with their contents. Indeed, it is not 
clear from these studies whether copies of the reports survived. In 
fact, they did. Klimoff has found copies of the originals in 
Florovskii s papers at Princeton University, 12 and I stumbled across 
translations in English, 13 tucked away in a file cabinet at the 
Oxford offices of the Fellowship of St Alban and St Sergius among 
letters and reports relating to Bulgakovs proposal for intercom¬ 
munion. The provenance of these translations (probably done 
by A. F. Dobbie-Bateman, an active member of the Fellowship of 

Khristianskago dvizheniia , 49 (1987): 61-65. 

9 Ibid. 

10 Klimoff, “G. V. Florovskii i S. N. Bulgakov,” 97. 

11 Aidan Nichols, “Bulgakov and Sofiology,” Sobomost 13.2 (1992): 17—31. 

12 They will be published with a number of other documents relating to the Sofia affair 
in a forthcoming edition of Pro et Contra devoted to Bulgakov. 

13 Gennadii received a copy of the minority report, translated into English, from 
Kliment Naumov, a former student of Bulgakov who published a bibliography of 
Bulgakov’s work: Bibliographic des CEuvres de Serge Boulgakov (Paris: Institut d’^tudes 
slaves, 1984). Gennadii translated the English version back into Russian (never hav¬ 
ing seen the original version in Russian), and included it as an appendix to his study 
of the affair. I assume that the translations I found were the ones from which 
Gennadi worked. Gennadii does not include a copy of the majority report, and 
seems never to have seen it. 
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St Alban and St Sergius and a friend of Florovskii 14 ) indicates how 
troubled some members of the Fellowship were by questions about 
Bulgakovs credentials as a reliable Orthodox theologian. 15 

Florovskii claimed that the majority never submitted its report to 
Evlogii, 16 though it is difficult to believe that Evlogii would not have 
demanded the report he commissioned. But even if Florovskii is cor¬ 
rect, it is almost certain that Evlogii would have seen the report given 
Evlogii s close ties to the Fellowship and the fact that both docu¬ 
ments are in English translation—an indication that they circulated 
rather widely. Whatever the case, Evlogii did refer to the work of the 
commission at a diocesan conference in July of 1935, mentioning 
that divisions had arisen among the commissions members. 17 

The commission’s majority report cleared Bulgakov of the 
charges of “gnosticism” and “ditheism,” argued that he made a 
good-faith effort to ground his theology within the Holy Tradition, 
and suggested that the Karlovchane were unfair in quoting from 
works written before his theology had reached a “definite and sche¬ 
matic form.” Yet the report also reflects a genuine unease with 
aspects of Bulgakovs theology. It finds unconvincing his conflation 
of Sofia with ousia or the divine essence of God, characterizes his 
teaching on creation as theologically suspect, and worries (though 
providing few specifics) about “divergences from the patristic tra¬ 
dition.” 18 Still, it forgives much by classifying Bulgakovs work as 
“personal opinion” rather than an attempt to speak for the Church. 

Florovskii and Chetverikov were not so forgiving, disturbed as 

14 Klimoff discovered that Florovskii sent copies of the reports to Dobbie-Bateman; I 
found the translations among a good deal of other material from Dobbie-Bateman. 

15 See chapter 10, “Bulgakov, the Fellowship, Intercommunion, and Sofia,” in Bryn 
Geffert, “Anglicans & Orthodox Between the Wars” (Ph.D. diss., University of 
Minnesota, 2003). 

16 Blane, Georges Florovsky> 67. 

17 Dom C. Lialine, “Le Debatsophiologique,” Irtnikon 13.2 (1936): 704-5. Referenced 
in Klimoff, “G. V. Florovskii i S. N. Bulgakov,” 98. 

18 For a good discussion of the theology behind Bulgakov’s sofiology, including some 
reflections on its place within the patristic tradition, see Barbara Newman, “Sergius 
Bulgakov and the Theology of Divine Wisdom,” 5VTQ, 22.1 (1978): 39-73. 
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they were by Bulgakovs interpretation of Proverbs 8:22 (a reference, 
in Bulgakovs mind, to Sofia), his use of sofianic thought from the 
second and third centuries (“when the general teaching of the 
Church had not, as yet, found formulation”), and a lack of clarity in 
his works as to whether Sofia can be considered a fourth hypostasis. 19 
Wrote Chetverikov, “Even if this accusation [of positing a fourth 
hypostasis] is not justified Fr Bulgakov himself occasions it by the 
obscurity of his teaching concerning the divine Sophia.” 

But what appears to have bothered Florovskii and Chetverikov 
most was the commissions willingness to grant Bulgakov leeway in 
the realm of “personal opinions,” and its failure to acknowledge the 
right of “Church authority” to protect Orthodox dogma and to cen¬ 
sure those who stray from it. “To some any sort of pronouncement 
whatever made by Church authority in relation to theologians 
seemed inadmissible, since it represents an attempt to strangle 
thought and quench the sprit.” But such thinking “would mean that 
there exists no authority in the Church and that something new is 
always better than the old.” While the condemnation by Metropol¬ 
itan Sergii and the Karlovchane was “premature and hasty,” never¬ 
theless “authorities in the Church have not only the right, but also 
the duty to preserve and guard the purity of the faith.” 

•6 

19 Such an accusation was unfair. Granted, in Sviet nevechemii (The Unfading Light) 
Bulgakov did refer to Sofia as a “fourth hypostasis.” Sergii Bulgakov, Sviet nevechemii: 
sozertsaniia i umozrieniia (Moskva: Put’, 1917), 212. But in response to the uproar 
that followed, he published “Ipostas’ i ipostasnost’,” in which he stated, “there is no 
fourth hypostasis at all equally-honorable and consubstantial with the most Holy 
Trinity: there is not and there cannot be; the threesome is self-enclosed and allows no 
addition at all.” “Sophia can not have her own hypostasis for that would indicate an 
original existence similar to the three hypostases, introducing a fourth into the Trin¬ 
ity.” Is Sofia, he asked rhetorically, a “separate ‘hypostasis?”: “obviously such a ques¬ 
tion is absurd and impossible.” Yet a “denial of a hypostasis in Sophia still does not 
indicate a rejection of hypostasicity in her, reducing Sofia to an allegory or attribute of 
Deity ...” Sergii Bulgakov, “Ipostas' i ipostasnost’,” in Sbomik statei, 
posviashchennykh Petru Bemgardovichu Struve ko dniu tritsadtipiatilietiia ego nauchno- 
publitsisticheskoi dieiatelnosti, 1890-30 ianvaria, 1925 ( Praga: 1925), 361. 
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In the end the reports resolved nothing. Metropolitan Evlogii— 
disappointed by the conflicting conclusions—asked the commis¬ 
sion to continue its work in an effort to reach a unanimous deci¬ 
sion. It resumed its activity in the fall of 1936, and Chetverikov 
continued to badger Florovskii (largely unsuccessfully) to partici- 
pate. 20 The outcome of this second go-around is unclear. Igumen 
Gennadii notes that a bishop s conference convoked by Metropoli¬ 
tan Evlogii at the end of November claimed to have reviewed 
reports by Fr Chetverikov and Archimadrite Kassian, from which it 
concluded that the charges of heresy were unfounded, but that nev¬ 
ertheless Bulgakovs theological views were flawed and needed cor¬ 
rection, and that he should eliminate aspects of his theology that 
bother “simple souls that do not comprehend religious-philosophi¬ 
cal thought.” 21 A copy of a final report from this commission has 
never been found. Bulgakov did not retract his views. He addressed 
a long letter to Evlogii, published in Put’, in which he conceded, “I 
don’t consider myself without error,” but denied all charges of 
“Kabbalist teaching,” neoplatonism, dualism, and gnosticism. He 
also denied assertions that his teachings were uncanonical simply 
because no Ecumenical Council had ever ruled on the questions he 
investigated. How can one ignore the authority of the Ecumenical 
Councils, he asked, when investigating issues on which they have 
not taken a stance? 22 

Finally, in 1937, Evlogii convened a conference of bishops to 
settle the matter. Lamenting that the commission had failed to 

20 KlimofF, “G. V. Florovskii i S. N. Bulgakov,” 98, 100. Chetverikov produced a re¬ 
port summarizing the charges made against Bulgakov by the Karlovchane. 
Florovskii approved of the report. Ibid., 99. 

21 “Akt Soveshchaniia Episkopov Pravoslavnykh Russkikh Tservei v Zapadnoi Evrope 
ot 26, 27 i 29 noiabria 1937 g. rassmatrivavshikh bogoslovskie mneniia prot. S. N. 
Bulgakova o Sv. Sofii, Premudrosti Bozhiei,” in Deb prot. Sergiia Bulgakova: 
istoricheskaia kanva spora o Sofii y ed. Igumen Gennadii (San-Frantsisko: Globus 
Publishers, 1980), 33-33. Referenced in KlimofF, “G. V. Florovskii i S. N. 
Bulgakov,” 101. 

22 Sergii Bulgakov, “Eshcho k voprosu o Sofii, Premudrosti Bozhiei (po povodu 
opredieleniia Arkiereiskago Sobora vKarlovtsakh),” Put\ 50 (1936): prilozhenie 1— 
24. 
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achieve “one mind,” the bishops’ conference issued a final report 
based on the commissions earlier work as well as a reports prepared 
by Chetverikov and Kassian. 23 The bishops’ conference took a 
middle road, simultaneously defending Bulgakov against the 
charges of heresy 24 and gnosticism, while expressing unease about 
certain aspects of his theology. 

The bishops’ final report trod carefully around the question of 
theological development. It affirmed that hew opinions do arise in 
the Church and are valuable in “clarifying” Church dogma. Yet 
such opinions “must be in agreement with the generally accepted 
[obshchepriniatyt\ teaching of the Holy Church.” 25 Bulgakov’s 
teaching on Sofia—which, the conference acknowledged, has 
caused Bulgakov and the Theological Institute in Paris all kinds of 
trouble—does nevertheless have “its basis in Holy Scripture, both 
the Old and New Testament (especially the Old) and the Holy 
Tradition .. , 26 

However, the bishops rejected Bulgakov’s understanding of 
Sofia as a “third being” between God and the world, his notion a 
unified “creaturely” ( tvarnyi) and “divine” ( bozhestvennyi ) Sofia, 
and his identification of Sofia as the divine essence ( ousia ) of God: 
“All these terms are foreign to the teaching of the Church and sev¬ 
eral affirm \utverzhdat ’| their dependence on western mystics and 
Vl[adimir] Soloviev, although Professor S. Bulgakov denies 
that.” 27 Bulgakov’s attempt to elucidate [raz’iasnit ’| the dogma of 
the resurrection is “unsuccessful.” Still, the conference conceded 

23 The text of the conference’s final report can be found as “Akt Soveshchaniia 
Episkopov Pravoslavnykh Russkikh Tservei v Zapadnoi Evrope ot 26, 27 i 29 
noiabria 1937 g. rassmatrivavshikh bogoslovskie mneniia prot. S. N. Bulgakova o 
Sv. Sofii, Premudrosti Bozhiei,” 33-33. 

24 It rejected charges of heresy “not only because the works of [Bulgakov] have still not 
been sufficiently studied and because an authoritative judgment of the Church has 
not been issued, but also because the teaching of [Bulgakov] has still not received 
reached its final form.” Ibid., 33. 

25 Ibid., 33. 

26 Ibid. 

27 Ibid., 34. 
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that one may find the roots [kornia\ of Bulgakov’s teaching on Sofia 
within biblical portrayals of the Glory of God and the Providence of 
God, and in Gregory of Palamas’ teaching about the energy of God. 

The report strove to assure its readers of Bulgakovs good inten¬ 
tions: his theological ideas do not stem from “haughty opposition” 
to the doctrines of the Church. They are, rather, “personal beliefs” 
and thus acceptable as “theologumena, which he submits to the 
court of science and the Church.” His “errors and even misconcep¬ 
tions [oshibki i dazhe zabluzhdenie ]” should not overshadow his 
major accomplishments “as an outstanding theologian.” 28 Still, he 
should “reexamine” [peresmotret] his teaching about Sofia, “bring 
it nearer to Orthodox understanding” and “eliminate from it that 
which perturbs [porozhdat’ smushchenie] simple souls who do not 
comprehend religious-philosophical thought.” 29 

•6 •€* 

Bulgakov remained devoted to his sofiological thought following 
the investigation, 30 while Florovskii claimed that his own position 
at St Sergius became “unpleasant” and “precarious” due to the 
affair. 31 “Although they wanted to get rid of me, it was not possible 
to do so, because there would have been a scandal.” 32 Evlogii seems 
to have lost respect for Florovskii. 33 Yet Florovskii and Bulgakov 

28 Ibid., 35. 

29 Ibid. 

30 Sergii Bulgakov, “Ob’iasnenie o. Protoiereia S. Bulgakova,” Tserkovnyi viestnik 
zapadno evropeiskoi eparkhii , 5 (1927). Florovskii told Blane that Bulgakov re¬ 
canted, but there is no evidence for such an assertion and most current scholars dis¬ 
count it. 

31 Blane, Georges Florovsky, 68. 

32 Ibid., 68, f.74. 

33 He was quite upset with a speech Florovskii gave in 1937 at the Faith and Order 
Conference in Edinburgh, in which Florovskii attacked Bulgakov publicly. Evlogii 
was convinced that some sort of “intrigue” was being concocted against Bulgakov. 
Mitropolit Evlogii, Put’moei zhizni: vospominaniia mitropolita Evlogiia (Georgiev- 
skogo), izlozhennye po ego rasskazam T. Manukhinoi (Moskva: Moskovskii 
rabochii, Izdatel’skii otdel Vsetserkovnogo pravoslavnogo molodezhnogo 
dvizheniia, 1994), 343. 
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remained on good terms. “The only man who never became angry 
with me was Father Bulgakov. I think he suffered very much, but he 
never became an enemy, and this is the measure of the man.” 34 

*6 

The English translations of the majority and minority reports are 
printed below as found. My sincere thanks to Fr Stephen Platt, the 
General Secretary of the Fellowship ofSt Alban and St. Sergius, who — 
though unaware of the reports—graciously allowed me to dig freely 
through the files in which they surfaced, and spent two days patiently 
answering questions and even serving tea. 

I decided against doing a fresh translation in the belief that it is 
important to have a record of the versions that circulated at the time. 
(No attempt has been made to correct grammatical errors or tofix awk¬ 
ward constructions.) Original terms andphrases that are important to 
understanding nuances in the documents, or that suggest an overly free 
translation, appear in footnotes. The original reports in Russian will 
appear soon in an issue of Pro et Contra devoted to Bulgakov. 


34 Blane, Georges Florovsky, 68, 
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Report of the Commission Appointed 
to Consider the Works of the 
Archpriest S. Bulgakov 

1. The Commission, having carefully studied the arguments accus¬ 
ing Fr Bulgakov of heresy put forward in the “Deliberation of the 
Episcopal Synod of the Russian Orthodox Church abroad (the 
Karlovtzi Synod, 17/30 Oct. 1935), concerning the new teaching 
of the Archpriest S. Bulgakov in relation to Sophia the Wisdom of 
God”, finds it impossible to regard these arguments as convincing. 
It therefore considers that the accusation against Fr. Bulgakov of 
heresy not proved, and refutes it. 

The Commission bases this conclusion on the following arguments: 

1. “The Deliberations,” when quoting extracts from Fr Bulga¬ 
kov’s various works, take no account of the fact that they were 
written at different times. After the publication of “The Lamb of 
God,” 35 in which Fr Bulgakov expresses his views in definite and 
schematic form, references to former works ofFr Bulgakov, though 
of historical interest, nevertheless cannot be used to found a definite 
judgment of evaluation of Fr Bulgakovs teaching. 

2. As regards the substance of the argumentation of “The Delib¬ 
erations” we should like to emphasise that the basic accusation of 
heresy directed against Fr Bulgakov consists in no more than the 
statement that his “teaching has Gnostic sources.” Erroneously fol¬ 
lowing the lead given by Archbishop Seraphim in his book—which 
certainly looked for the sources of Fr Bulgakovs teaching in strange 
places—“The Deliberations” persistently accuse Fr Bulgakov of 
gnosticism. This accusation, however, cannot be justified either in 
fact or in principle. In fact there exists not a single work of Fr. 
Bulgakov which reveals any influence whatsoever of any kind of 
gnosticism. If, on the other hand, we treat the question in principle 


35 Agnets Bozhii 
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it will suffice to point out the following considerations: 

(a) The systems of all the gnostics are theogonic systems (in their 
teaching concerning emanation or the dialectic process of 
Pleroma), whereas F. Bulgakov, following the teaching of the 
Church, everywhere categorically denies every form of theogony 
and firmly proclaims the d,°g ma of consubstantiality, which 
excludes all theogony. 

(b) In the question of the creation of the world, the systems of the 
gnostics vary greatly; nevertheless they consistently separate God as 
the Absolute, from the Demiguros, the creator of the world. 
Fr Bulgakov, on the other hand, clearly follows the teaching of the 
Church that God, as the Absolute, is precisely the Creator of the 
world. Although in his teaching on Sophia, Fr Bulgakov does put 
forward the idea of “mediation 36 between God and the world” such 
teaching can by no means be interpreted as resembling 37 
gnosticism, for the idea of mediation is certainly not confined to 
gnosticism. (The roots of the idea of “mediation” go back to Old 
Testament theology, as has been brilliantly shown by Prof. Muratov 
in his book on Philo). So remarkably careful an historian as 
Bolotov finds it even possible to raise the question of whether the 
idea of mediation had any significance at all in the theogonic dia¬ 
lectic of the gnostics. 

(c) Finally, as regards the accusation of “ditheism” 38 —based on 
the fact that Fr Bulgakov identifies the divine Sophia with the 
essence of God—we can see here only a misunderstanding. 39 Just 
as the distinction between the “essence” 40 and the “tri-hypostatic 
being” 41 God, which lies at the basis of Christian dogmatics cannot 
be said to be ditheism, neither can such a term be applied to 
Fr Bulgakov s teaching on divine Sophia. It is natural and reason- 

36 posredstvo 

37 byt’ sblizhaemo 

38 obvineniia v dvubozhii 

39 nedorazumenie 

40 sushchnost * 

41 triipostasnoe bytie 
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able to hesitate before identifying the “essence” ( Ousia ) of God and 
the divine Sophia as Fr Bulgakov does—but certainly not on the 
grounds that it leads to “ditheism”—which it does not—but 
because it raises various theological difficulties. Having considered 
the arguments drawn from his alleged gnosticism on which the 
accusation directed against Fr Bulgakov is based, and having found 
them unjustified, the Commission accordingly refutes the accusa¬ 
tion of heresy. 

II. No more can the Commission admit the truth of further 
accusation, based on the suggestion that Fr Bulgakovs teaching is 
“something new” and foreign to patristic thought. 42 According to 
the historical conviction and the experience 43 of the Orthodox 
Church, not every doctrine which is new or appears to be new 
should therefore be rejected as heresy, but only such as contradicts 
the essence 44 of our dogmas, which inwardly distorts them, and 
thus involves imperiling our salvation. 45 References to documents 
attesting tradition alone are insufficient for declaring a doctrine to 
be heretical. Any new doctrine should be the object of academic 
and ecclesiastical discussion and consideration in view of two 
possibilities—either that the doctrine in question may, possibly, be 
recognised as heretical, or, on the other hand, may subsequently be 
assimilated into the catholic tradition of the Church. The Church 
condemns only the contumacious presentation of individual and 
personal 46 opinions as infallible truths, in opposition to the 
declared teaching of the Church. In this particular instance the 
commission does not regard it as proved—either dialectically or 
soteriologically—that Fr Bulgakovs teaching is heretical. 

III. The Commission has taken account of the fact that all the 
theses which Fr Bulgakov puts forward, especially in his basic book 
“The Lamb of God,” have as their main purpose the resolution of 

42 iavliaetsia “novym * i chuzhim sviatootecheskoi mysli 

43 po istoricheskomu opytu i ubiezhdeniiu 

44 sushchestvo 

43 predstavliaet* opasnost’ dlia nashego spaseniia 

46 chastnyi i lichnyi 
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problems of Orthodox dogmatics considered as a system, complete in 
itself and dialectically organised. The Commission recognises that, in 
referring to the Patristic exegesis, liturgical and iconographic material 
and so forth, Fr Bulgakov endeavors to base his position on the mate¬ 
rial provided by Holy Tradition; it wishes to emphasise that in all his 
teaching he evidendy desires to be in complete agreement 47 with the 
teaching of the Church. The Commission, nevertheless, cannot 
regard these historical arguments of his as finally convincing. 48 It 
seems to them evident from patristic and liturgical literature that the 
main line of the tradition of the Church, following in the steps of the 
Apostle Paul, has favoured the interpretation which identifies the 
second person of the Holy Trinity, the Logos, with Sophia or Wisdom. 
It is in this sense that Proverbs 8 was normally interpreted. But along¬ 
side this main stream of tradition there certainly existed another— 
emanating from Asia Minor, represented by St Theophilus of Antioch 
and St Irenaeus of Lyons, which made Wisdom the third hypostasis of 
the Holy Trinity, the Holy Spirit. This latter opinion, however, was 
not accepted by the majority of the other Fathers. 

IV. The Commission cannot recognise the iconographic mate¬ 
rial used by Fr Bulgakov as adequate material to bear the weight of 
the conclusions which he rests upon them. 

V. The Commission regards it as its duty to summarise its esti¬ 
mate of Fr Bulgakovs teaching. The Commission considers that 
two problems are here of fundamental importance. First, the prob¬ 
lem of the relationship between God and the world. Here use is 
made of the teaching of some of the Fathers concerning prototypes; 
which according to Fr Bulgakov are identified with the ideal princi¬ 
ples of the world. This teaching, which represents a Christian inter¬ 
pretation of Platonism, forms a part of Christian metaphysics. 
From this follows another problem in regard to the so-called 
creaturely Sophia 49 or the Wisdom of God within the essence of 
God. Already in the interpretation given by St Athanasius to the 

47 vo vsem soglasovatsia 

48 ubieditelnyi 

49 tvamaia Sofia 
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Wisdom of God and created wisdom 50 (which here referred to the 
two natures of the God-man) we observe the connection between 
the abovementioned problem and Christology. Later on, in the 
Chalcedonian definition concerning the two natures in Christ, 
which are unconfusedly and inseparably united in the one person 
of the God-man, the same problem emerges and is for ever set 
before Christian theology. This doctrine of the union in the God- 
man of the divine and the creaturely natures, 51 of divine and 
creaturely existence, 52 raises very acutely the question of how such a 
union of different natures can be achieved in the God-man. In 
other words theology is confronted with the task of building up a 
theological system in which the mystery of the union of divine and 
creaturely being could, though inexplicable, be yet enshrined in a 
system of fundamental dogmatic postulates. 

If we describe the creaturely world 53 (of which it is said that it is 
“created in Wisdom” and bears within itself the image of the latter) 
as the creaturely Sophia, then—in so far as the ideal principles of 
the creaturely world are associated with its prototypes 54 in God— 
we are faced with the problem of the inter-relationship between the 
creaturely and the divine Sophia. In this setting the problem 
acquires an inner link with the Christological problem, which is 
the fundamental one for Christian dogmatics. For this reason the 
Commission considers the raising of such a “sophiological” prob¬ 
lem in connection with Christology—as has been done in 
Fr Bulgakovs system—quite justifiable. 55 

VI. The Commission considers it its duty to indicate the points 
in Fr Bulgakovs positions which it finds difficult to reconcile 56 
with the usual interpretation of the tradition of the Church. With¬ 
out going into a criticism of the terminology adopted by Fr Bulgakov, 

50 p rem udrost ’ so tvo ren naia 

51 uchenie o soedinenii v Bogocheloviek bozhestvennoi i tvamoiprirody 

52 bozhestvennago i tvarnago bytiia 

53 tvamyi mir 

54 pervoobrazy 

55 opravdannyi 

56 vidit trudnosti soglasovaniia 
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the Commission does not see how it is possible to identify the 
creaturely and the divine Sophia, or, what is the same thing, the 
ideal element in the creaturely world with its prototypes in God. 
Even less is it possible to accept the identification of the divine 
Sophia with Ousia, the essence of God. Such a theological hypoth¬ 
esis has its advantages in the elucidation 57 of the Christological 
dogma, but logically it leads Fr Bulgakov to teaching on the cre¬ 
ation of the world which, in the opinion of the Commission, is dis¬ 
putable 58 both theologically and philosophically. 

VII. In making these criticisms the Commission desires clearly 
to distinguish the problems which occupy Fr Bulgakov (the reality 
and urgency of which cannot be denied), from solutions which he 
suggests. At the same time the Commission wishes to emphasise 
the fact that while criticising Fr Bulgakovs teaching, recording its 
divergences 59 from patristic tradition, and the impossibility of 
accepting its iconographic and liturgical bases, it found that none 
of these findings gives ground for regarding the teaching as hereti¬ 
cal. The disputed theses are his personal theological opinions or 
theologumena, which do not infringe upon the limits of the 
dogmas accepted by the Orthodox Church. 

The Commission likewise emphasises the fact that Fr Bulgakov 
himself does not pretend to interpret his teaching as recognised by 
the whole Church 60 but regards it only as his personal opinion 61 
and therefore, according to his own admission, demanding a wide, 
free and full consideration and discussion, which as yet it has not 
had. For this reason the Commission finds it wrong and harmful 
for the Church to make any hasty condemnation of Fr Bulgakovs 
opinions; still mpre harmful and wrong would it be for the Church 
to administer any administrative censure or to inflict any penalty 
which could only lead, not to the clarification, but to the further 

57 iz’iasnenie 

58 spomo 

59 raskhozhdeniia 

60 ne vykaet’svoego ucheniia za obshchetserkovnoe 

61 lichnoe chastnoc mnienie 
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complication and exacerbation of this particular theological 
dispute. 

VIII. The Commission, in submitting this preliminary report, 
would like to point out that if a more detailed account of its consid¬ 
erations and conclusions were required, it would ask His Grace to 
allow it to extend its research, which would require a considerable 
length of time. 

Minority Report 

The majority report of the Commission appointed to consider the 
works of the Archpriest S. Bulgakov seems to us unacceptable on 
the following grounds: 

1. Fr Bulgakovs theological opinions as such 62 cause great 
anxiety—not merely in view of the accusations brought forward 
against him in the “Deliberations” of the Karlovtzi Synod. We can 
detect no such anxiety 63 in the majority report of the Commission. 
It conveys rather the impression that all is well and that there is 
nothing to worry about. 64 

2. Yet in his books Fr Bulgakov not only expounds a particular 
teaching on Sophia the Wisdom of God, he attempts to recon¬ 
struct the whole system of Orthodox theology on the basis of this 
teaching. In doing this—this is equally recognised by the majority 
of the Commission (see sections III and VII of the Report)—he 
undoubtedly diverges 65 from the “usual” 66 interpretation of the 
Church, namely, the teaching of the Fathers and the liturgical tra¬ 
dition. In such a state of things every Orthodox is naturally faced 
with the question: should he remain within the main stream of the 
general teaching of the Fathers, 67 or should he follow Fr Bulgakov? 


62 sami po sebie 

63 trevogd 

64 vse obstoit blagopoluchno i bezpokoit'sia ne o chem 
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It is true that Fr Bulgakov attempts to establish or confirm 68 his 
teaching by arguments from tradition. Nevertheless in his teaching 
on Sophia the Wisdom of God his references to tradition cannot be 
recognised as satisfactory. 69 The basic Biblical text—Proverbs 8, 
from St Paul onwards (1 Cor 1:24 and Col 1:15) has always been 
referred by the Church to the second hypostasis of the holy Trinity, 
to God the Son. And in this instance we are not dealing with the 
opinions of individual Fathers but with the “Consensus Patrum,” 
which has a high degree of authority in matters of faith. 

The attempt to mitigate this cleavage of opinion between 
Fr Bulgakov and the main stream of the teaching of the Fathers, 70 
by reference to the existence of another opinion in patristic litera¬ 
ture, cannot be regarded as convincing. 71 Firstly, this “other” opin¬ 
ion, which referred Proverbs 8, 22 to the hypostasis of the Holy 
Spirit, does not in anyway coincide 72 with Fr Bulgakovs teaching; 
secondly, this opinion found expression only at a very early epoch 
of Christian theology (2nd and 3rd centuries), when the general 
teaching of the Church had not, as yet, found formulation. 73 From 
the 4th century onwards all the Fathers of the Church are unani¬ 
mous in referring Proverbs 8 to God the Son. Fr Bulgakovs refer¬ 
ences to liturgical and iconographic examples are similarly far from 
convincing, as has been clearly indicated by the Commission. The 
Churches of St. Sophia both in Byzantium and in Russia were dedi¬ 
cated to the pre-existent Word 74 (see the detailed account of the 
meetings of the Commission), Thus it is quite clear that Fr Bulgakov 
differs in his opinions from the tradition of the Church. 

3. The freedom of “personal opinions” 75 in theology, is, at any 


68 obosnovat* ilipodtverdit* 

69 udovUtvoritel’nyi 

70 popytka smiagchit’ eto rasznoglasie o. S. Bulgakova s obschim ucheniem otsov 

71 ubieditelnyi 

72 sovpadaet 

73 eshche ne bylo vyrazheno 

74 prisnosushchnoe Slovo 
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rate, limited by conformity with the Church. 76 And the divergence 
of opinion between a theologian and the Church does not decrease 
because he happens to express his differences in the form of “per¬ 
sonal opinions.” When a theologian expresses a particular thought 
in the capacity of his “personal” opinion, he does so only because he 
is convinced of the truth of this opinion. Hence his “personal” 
opinion implicitly claims to be true, and as such to be recognised 
by all. 77 For this reason “personal” opinions also should be subject 
to consideration. Truth is always truth, even in the capacity of a 
“personal” opinion, and the gravity of a mistake 78 is not lessened 
because it is of a “personal” nature. Sometimes it is possible to show 
complacency 79 to a theologian, 1 when his “personal” opinions 
diverge from the “usual” teaching of the Church, but particularly 
in such cases is it necessary to explain to him the essential inade¬ 
quacy 80 of his “personal” opinions. 

4. The Commission limits itself to refuting the accusation of 
gnosticism levelled against Fr Bulgakov s teaching on Sophia, but it 
fails to consider Fr Bulgakovs teaching on the essence of Sophia, 81 
which is interpreted as a certain living essence in God, or as Ousia 
(the nature) of God, which is united with God, in spite of being 
without a hypostasis, in a relationship of mutual, though passive 
and feminine, love. By this teaching Fr Bulgakov gives ground 82 for 
the accusation of introducing a fourth hypostasis, as it were, into 
the essence of God. Even if this accusation is not justified 
Fr Bulgakov himself occasions it 83 by the obscurity 84 of his teach¬ 
ing concerning the divine Sophia. A whole series of other accusa¬ 
tions which are mentioned in the “Deliberations”—such as Apoll- 

76 ogranicheno soglasiem s Tserkov’iu 

77 lego “chastnoe”mnienie vnutrennepritiazaet na obsheobiazatel’nost’, kak “ istina” 

78 Simply oshtbka —no equivalent for “gravity” appears in the original. 

79 sniskhozhdenie 

80 neosnovaternost’ 

81 Sofii po sushchestvu 
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inaranism, a disdainful attitude to the Councils and the Fathers of 
the Church, in particular to St Cyril of Alexandria and of the 
Eucharistic body of our Lord, and similarly of the two natures— 
the Human and the Angelic—in St John the Forerunner—have all 
been left without consideration and without an answer. 85 While 
Fr Bulgakovs explanations in his “answer” are undoubtedly insuffi¬ 
cient. 86 Of course the fact that the Commission’s report is not full is 
partly explained by the lack of time, as the Commission only held 
four meetings. But in such circumstances the Commission should 
never have unreservedly 87 justified Fr Bulgakovs teaching on 
Sophia. 

5. In connection with the condemnation of Fr Bulgakov our 
Church circles 88 have shown a lack of understanding of the most 
fundamental principles 89 of faith and life in the Church. To some 
any sort of pronouncement whatever made by Church authority in 
relation to theologians seemed inadmissible, since it represents an 
attempt to strangle thought and quench the spirit. This would 
mean that there exists no authority in the Church and that any¬ 
thing new is always better than the old. 90 

In such conditions it appears to us especially necessary to explain 
that authorities in the Church have not only the right, 91 but the 
duty 92 to preserve and guard 93 the purity of the faith, to control 
theological teaching and to warn the faithful 94 of the possibility of 
temptation and mistakes. 

Undoubtedly, the condemnation of Fr Bulgakov in Moscow and 

85 bez razsmotrieniia i otvieta 

86 nedostatochno 

87 bezogovorochno 

88 tserkovnoe obshchestvo 

89 osnovy i ustoia 

90 Inym kazalos dazhe, chto samoe suzhdenie tserkovnoi vlasti o mnieniiakh bogoslovov est 
uzhepokushenie na svobody mysli i dukha, chto v Tserkvi ne mozhet bytavtoriteta, i chto 
novoe tiem samym uzhe luchshe starago. 
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at Karlovtzi was premature and hasty, 95 being made without any 
careful and detailed investigation and without hearing the accused, 
contrary to the ancient practice of the Church. 

Nevertheless, quite apart from any such condemnation there is 
ample reason for being confused and worried 96 by Fr Bulgakovs 
views, both because of their divergence 97 from Church tradition, 
and because in connection with them there have arisen all sorts of 
irresponsible 98 discussions concerning dogmas of faith, which dis¬ 
integrate Orthodox consciousness. We think it necessary that 
Fr Bulgakovs theological views should be carefully and fully con¬ 
sidered so as to prepare the way for an authoritative pronounce¬ 
ment by the Church authorities. 

Members of the Commission: 

Fr G. Florovsky, Fr S. Tchetverikoff." 

6.VII.36. 


95 bylo proizvedeno prezhdevremenno i toroplivo 
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Georges Florovsky and the 
SOPHIOLOGICAL CONTROVERSY 

Alexis Klimoff 1 

While the term “Sophia” (Greek for “wisdom”) has stood for a vari¬ 
ety of allegorical concepts in mystical and occult teachings over the 
centuries, the most significant attempt to develop a doctrine of 
Sophia within an explicitly Christian framework belongs to a trio 
of Russian thinkers: V. S. Solov’ev (1853-1900), P. A. Florenskii 
(1882—1937), and S. N. Bulgakov (1871-1944). 2 Sophiology, as 
the doctrine elaborated by these men has come to be known, is pre¬ 
eminently concerned with the way in which the link between God 
and his created world is effected and manifested. In contrast to the 
dominant patristic view, whereby Sophia, the Divine Wisdom, is 
identified with Christ in accordance with a well-known scriptural 
passage (1 Cor 1:24), the proponents of Sophiology argue that the 
mediation between God and world is accomplished through the 
quasi-personal entity they call Sophia, the exact nature of which (or 
whom) has however never received a clear definition and has for 
this reason been open to charges of incompatibility with accepted 
Orthodox teaching. 3 

1 The present essay is a somewhat revised version of my Russian-language publica¬ 
tion, “G. V. Florovskii i S. N. Bulgakov: Istoriia vzaimootnoshenii v svete sporov o 
sofiologii,” in A. P. Kozyrev and M. A. Vasil’eva, eds., S. N. Bulgakov: Religiozno - 
fibsofikiiput* (Moscow, 2003), 86-114. 

2 Vladimir Solov’ev attempted to formulate the Sophia concept in theological terms 
in La Russie et Teglise universelle (Paris: 1889). Twenty-five years later Fr Pavel 
Florenskii developed the theme in Stolp i utverzhdenie Istiny (Moscow, 1914). And 
Fr Sergii Bulgakov devoted most of his numerous publications to a detailed elabora¬ 
tion of this idea. Bulgakov’s views evolved considerably over time, and the most suc¬ 
cinct of his formulations is contained in a book so far available in translation only: 
Sergius Bulgakov, The Wisdom of God: A Brief Summary of Sophiology (New York 
and London, 1937). 

3 In the words of Paul Valliere, the “Sophia” of Sophiology has been variously inter- 
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Indeed, the Sophiological theories produced by the three indi¬ 
viduals named above have given rise to controversy from the start, 
although it took several decades before official Orthodox Church 
bodies subjected Sophiology to a formal examination. The reasons 
for the slow reaction can be briefly indicated. In the case of Vladi¬ 
mir Solov’ev, it has been pointed out that his mystical visions, par¬ 
tially embodied as they were in poetry and a treatise published only 
abroad, were not taken seriously by professional philosophers and 
theologians of Solov’evs day, gaining adherents mostly in literary 
circles. 4 Florenskii, who developed Solov’ev’s Sophiological themes 
in his Stolp i utverzhdenie Istiny, avoided official criticism by sub¬ 
mitting a special abridged edition of his book to his examining 
committee when he stood for the theological degree of Master of 
Theology [magistr bogosloviia]: the chapter on Sophia was here 
simply omitted. 5 And the turbulent events set off by the Russian 
Revolution in the following years, above all the catastrophes that 
befell the Russian Orthodox Church as a result of Bolshevik perse¬ 
cutions, understandably enough delayed any careful institutional 
examination of the multifaceted issues raised by Sophiology, which 
had meanwhile gained a forceful and productive champion in the 
person of Bulgakov. 6 Only after Bulgakov (who was forced into 

preted as “revisionist trinitarian doctrine, or as an expression of the feminine divine, 
or as a metaphysical concept, or as a gnostic or kabbalistic category.” See his 
“Sophiology as the Dialogue of Orthodoxy with Modern Civilization” in Judith D. 
Kornblatt and Richard F. Gustafson, eds. Russian Religious Thought (Madison, WI, 

1996), 176. Needless to say, each of these interpretations presents a challenge to tra¬ 
ditional Christian doctrine, which is precisely the point Valliere attempts to 
generalize. 

4 See A. F. Losev’s “Filsofsko-poeticheskii simvol Sofii u VI. Solov’eva,” in his collec¬ 
tion, Strast* k dialektike (Moscow, 1990), 204-5. 

5 See Igumen Andronik (Trubachev), “Sviashchennik Pavel Florenskii — professor 
Moskovskoi Dukhovnoi Akademii i redaktor ‘Bogoslovskogo Vestnika’,” 
Bogoslovskie trudy , vyp. 28 (1987): 297-98. 

6 Bulgakov’s diary entry on 21 September 1921 expresses his genuine sense of mis¬ 
sion: “God has chosen me, a weak and unworthy man, to be a witness to the Divine 
Sophia and to her revelation.” See VestnikRKh.D., 170 (1994): 32. A complete bib¬ 
liography of Bulgakov’s writings appears in Kliment Naumov, Bibliographic des 
oeuvres de Serge Boulgakov (Paris, 1984). The secondary literature on Bulgakov is ex- 
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emigration in 1922) had published a number of treatises in the 
1920s and 30s in which he attempted to reinterpret major aspects 
of traditional Christian doctrine in Sophiological terms did Rus¬ 
sian Orthodox Church bodies—both in Russia and abroad— 
undertake a formal review. But by then the entire Russian Ortho¬ 
dox diaspora was embroiled in bitter jurisdictional disputes, and 
the virtually simultaneous 1935 condemnation of Sophiology by 
the Moscow Patriarchate and, independently, by the Russian 
Orthodox Church Abroad inevitably lost force by being all too 
easily ascribable to non-theological motives. 7 With the seemingly 
abstruse theological debate thus politicized, the issue attained great 
notoriety in emigre communities, especially in Paris. 

The present article will examine this divisive episode in the life of 
the Russian emigration, focusing on the writings and activities of 
Georges Florovsky (1893-1979), a prominent church historian 
and ecumenical activist whose continuing efforts to expose what he 
viewed as the fallacies of Sophiology were constrained by formida¬ 
ble personal and political considerations. 

•6 "6 


tensive, and the most detailed exposition of his views is by his disciple Lev Zander, 
Bog i mir (Mirosozertsanie ottsa Sergiia Bulgakova), 2 vols. (Paris, 1948). Paul 
Valliere dedicates a large part of his study to Bulgakov in Modem Russian Theology: 
Bukharev, Soloviev, Bulgakov (Grand Rapids, MI, 2000). A balanced introduction 
to the problematics of Sophiology is provided in V. V. Zen’kovskii, Istoriia russkoi 
filosofii, 2 vols. (Paris, 1950), II: 430-57. N. T. Eneeva, in her Spor o sofiologii v 
russkom zarubezh’e 1920-1930godov (Moscow, 2001), 19-66, presents a system¬ 
atic and highly critical exposition of Bulgakov’s sophiological project as it emerges 
from his major works. Other polemical literature will be cited below. 

7 The dispute is chronicled through 1936 with exemplary evenhandedness by Dom 
C. Lialine in “Le D^bat Sophiologique,” Ir&iikon 13.2 (1936): 168—205 and in two 
addenda in subsequent fascicles of the same volume: 3:328-29, and 6: 704-5. The 
only English-language account of the controversy is the rather partisan narrative by 
Samuel D. Cioran in his Vladimir Solov *ev and the Knighthood of the Divine Sophia 
(Waterloo, ON, 1977), 247-72. A large number of relevant and hitherto unavail¬ 
able documents from Emigre archives captured by the Soviet army in 1945, appears 
in N. T. Eneeva, Spor o sofiologii , 67-98. 
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At the time of the 1935 events, Florovsky was an ordained Ortho¬ 
dox priest and a member of the teaching faculty of the St Sergius 
Orthodox Theological Institute in Paris where Bulgakov (also a 
priest) was his administrative superior as well as a faculty col¬ 
league. 8 The two men had met in Prague in 1923. Bulgakov arrived 
in the capital of the new Czechoslovak republic soon after his ban¬ 
ishment from Soviet Russia in late 1922, having been invited to 
occupy the Chair of Canon Law [tserkovnoepravo\ at the Russian 
School of Law that had been established in Prague under the aus¬ 
pices of the Czech governments so-called “Action Russe.” 9 
Florovsky was more than twenty years Bulgakovs junior, and his 
station in life was accordingly much more modest. In 1921 he had 
received a scholarship to pursue a graduate degree at the above- 
named Prague institution and in 1923 he successfully defended a 
thesis on Herzen and began his career as a teacher. 10 

Florovsky’s familiarity with the writings of Bulgakov dates from 
well before the time of their first meeting. 11 Moreover, in reviews 
published in the immediately preceding years, Florovsky had 
expressed reservations about the Solov’ev-inspired trends in 
modern Russian theology—which included Bulgakov by implica¬ 
tion, as will be shown below. Nevertheless his respect for Bulgakov 
the man is evidenced clearly enough by his decision, soon after 
meeting Bulgakov, to choose him as his father confessor [dukhovnyi 
otets\. n We know from Bulgakovs diary that there were unresolved 

8 Mitropolit Evlogii, Futmoei zhizni. Vospominaniia, izlozhennyepo ego rasskazam T. 
Manukhinoi (Paris, 1947), 450. Bulgakov’s administrative title was Inspektor, 
which is roughly equivalent to “Dean” in the American context. Bulgakov taught 
dogmatic theology, while Florovsky specialized in patristics. 

9 Monakhinia Elena,’’Professor protoierei Sergii Bulgakov (1871-1944),” 
Bogoslovskie trudy , vyp. 27 (1986): 140. 

10 Andrew Blane, “A Sketch of the Life of Georges Florovsky,” in Andrew Blane, ed. 
Georges Florovsky: Russian Intellectual and Orthodox Churchman (Crestwood, NY, 
1993), 40-45. 

11 See, e.g., his 1911 letter in Marina Skliarova, ed. Sosudizbrannyi: Istoriia rossiiskikh 
dukhovnykh shkol (St Petersburg, 1994), 111. 

12 Noted in Bulgakov’s Prague diary on 29 September, 1923. See Aleksei Kozyrev and 
Natal’ia Golubkova, “Prot. S. Bulgakov. Izpamiati serdtsa. Praga (1923-1924),” in 
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disagreements between him and Florovsky on this level, but 
Bulgakov has not spelled them out beyond recording his chagrin at 
the inability to convince Florovsky of a certain point of view. 13 It 
seems probable that this involved philosophical differences rather 
than mundane pastoral matters; in any case, disputes of this kind 
were characteristic of the relationship between the two men from 
the beginning of their acquaintance and are reflected in the surviv¬ 
ing correspondence. 14 

Two episodes from the early period will serve to illustrate the 
tensions that existed between them. In the fall of 1923, Bulgakov 
was chosen to head the newly-formed Brotherhood of St Sophia, 
an organization uniting a small number of emigre intellectuals who 
pledged to devote themselves to the study and propagation of 
Orthodox Christian beliefs. 15 Florovsky was one of the fourteen 
original signatories of the statutes, but within only a few months — 
and to the considerable dismay of Bulgakov—he was ready to quit 
the Brotherhood due to his unease about the philosophical views of 
the other members. 16 A very similar situation arose in late 1924 
when Florovsky, once again to the great annoyance of Bulgakov, 
expressed doubts about the possibility of accepting a position at the 
Paris Theological Institute (then in the planning stage) due to what 
he felt would be his philosophical incompatibility with the other 
members of the teaching faculty. 17 

Not explicitly mentioned in the above instances but quite clear 
from the context was a profound disagreement in evaluating the 
legacy of Vladimir Solov’ev. Bulgakov regarded the Russian philos- 

Issledovaniia po istorii russkoi mysli [subsequently IPIRM]. Ezhegodnik za 1998 
(Moscow, 1998), 156. 

13 "... ne mogu postavit’ na rel’sy G.V.F.”—“Iz pamiati serdtsa,” 171. 

14 Catherine Evtuhov has published Bulgakov’s letters to Florovsky in IPIRM., 
Ezhegodnik 2001/2002 (Moscow, 2002), 175-223. 

15 “Bratstvo sviatoi Sofii: Dokumenty (1918-1927)” in IPIRM. Ezhegodnik za 1997 
(St Petersburg, 1997), 99-113. 

16 “Iz pamiati serdtsa,” 234 and M. A. Kolerov, “Bratstvo sv. Sofii: ‘Vekhovtsy’ i 
evraziitsy (1921-1925),” Voprosy filosofil , 10 (1994): 150-51. 

17 S. N. Bulgakov to G. V. Florovskii, letter of 18/31 Aug. 1924. In IPIRM. 
Ezhegodnik 2001 /2002, 197. 
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opher with sincere gratitude for having guided him away from the 
materialism of his youth. 18 In his eyes Solov’ev also deserved enor¬ 
mous credit for having been the first to formulate an Orthodox 
concept of Sophia, however imperfect this pioneering effort might 
have been. 19 

Florovsky saw things very differently. Although he exhibited a 
scholarly interest in Solov’ev throughout his life—his first pub¬ 
lished article was a survey of several new books on the philosopher, 
and the full bibliography of Florovsky’s works contains nine other 
entries focused on Solov’ev 20 —he viewed the influence of Solov’ev 
on Russian intellectual history as unequivocally pernicious. In his 
correspondence with Bulgakov (after the latter had moved to 
Paris), Florovsky voices this judgment with a harshness which 
leaves little doubt that the criticism is meant to include the post- 
Solov’evian theological ambience to which Bulgakov very much 
belonged. 

The first of these letters is dated 30 December 1925. Florovsky 
here relates that his continuing studies of Solov’ev as well as the dis¬ 
cussions he has had with N. O. Losskii about the philosopher’s reli¬ 
gious evolution have convinced him that his former critical atti¬ 
tude toward Solov’ev had been too mild. And he continues 
somewhat playfully: “Do you know who propelled me toward 
greater intolerance? The author of Tikhie dumy." lx The author in 
question is of course Bulgakov himself, and his 1918 collection of 
essays referred to here includes a lengthy article on some of the least 
“orthodox” aspects of Solov’ev: the quasi-erotic longings for the 
Eternal Feminine-cum-Sophia expressed in his poetry and an 

18 As Bulgakov puts it in The Wisdom of God, 24: “I regard Soloviev as having been my 
philosophical ‘guide to Christ’ at the time I was moving ‘From Marxism to Idealism’ 
and even further, to the Church.” 

19 See Aleksei Kozyrev, “Prot. Sergii Bulgakov. O VI. Solov’eve (1924)” in IPIRM. 
Ezhegodnikza 1999 (Moscow, 1999), 199-222. See also “Iz pamiad serdtsa,” 199. 

20 “Novye knigi o Vladimire Solov’eve” (1912). Cited in the bibliography section of 
Blane, ed., Georges Florovsky, 349 under number 3. See further the bibliographical 
entries numbered 132, 140, 155, 171, 175, 176, 213, 278, and 337. 

21 Quoted in Kozyrev, “Prot. Sergii Bulgakov. O VI. Solov’eve,” 206. 
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account of his bizarre relationship with Anna Schmidt. 22 Florovsky 
continues: 

As far as I am concerned, I see the rejection of Solov’ev in toto 
[po vsei linii ] as a personal religious duty and as a task that 
needs to be undertaken in due course by contemporary Rus¬ 
sian religious and philosophical thought. By virtue of this re¬ 
jection we shall liberate ourselves from the whole murky 
tradition ... for I believe that it has been this very tradition 
that has shackled our creative powers.... What Solov’ev needs 
now are not panegyrics or the well-nigh religious adoration 
[chut* li ne akafisty ], but tearful prayers beseeching God to 
grant rest to a troubled soul. 23 

Bulgakov responded to this letter with considerable delay: he had 
fallen gravely ill and was at one point thought to be near death. 24 The 
experience affected him deeply, causing him to rethink many aspects 
of his past, including his intellectual debt to Solov’ev. In his extraor¬ 
dinarily irenic letter to Florovsky, he granted virtually all of the lat¬ 
ter’s criticisms of Solov’ev but confessed that for emotional and 
psychological reasons Solov’ev would remain one of the “fathers” to 
him personally. As for the task of ridding the Church of Solov’ev’s 
influence which Florovsky had set for himself, Bulgakov continues, 
this must be done gently so as not to antagonize those individuals 
(“our contemporaries”) in whose hearts Vladimir Solov’ev “contin¬ 
ues to live” and who are in need of help rather than prohibitions. 25 

Florovsky s long reply dealt mostly with a proposed course that 
he might have to teach in Paris in view of Bulgakov’s illness. But it 
ends with a few sentences on Solov’ev which evidently take their 
cue from the mild tone pf Bulgakov’s letter and in this sense seem to 
suggest a shift toward a more moderate view of the Russian philos¬ 
opher. Florovsky restates his position that Solov’ev is “extrinsic” to 
the spirit of the Church, but then adds the following notable quali- 

22 See Sergei Bulgakov, Tikhiedumy (Moscow, 1918; reprinted, Paris, 1976), 71-114. 

23 Quoted in Kozyrev, “Prot. Sergii Bulgakov. O VI. Solov’eve,” 207. 

24 Bulgakov, “Moia bolezn’,” in YasAvtobiograficheskiezametki (Paris, 1946), 136-39. 

25 Letter of 8/21 February 1926. Quoted in IPIRM. Ezhegodnik 2001/2002, 205. 
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fication: “no matter how much we love him, or how much we are 
(or should be) grateful to him.” 26 

Not surprisingly, Bulgakov read these words as signaling a 
change of heart. In his response he expresses joy that Florovsky 
seems to have moved beyond his stubbornly held anti-Solov’ev 
position [Vy sdvinulis s meli svoego antisolovevstva] and is—so 
Bulgakov hopes—on the way to recognizing the importance of the 
Sophia concept. 27 Evidently Florovsky protested strongly against 
such an interpretation, for in his next letter Bulgakov expresses 
regret at Florovsky s “Sophiaclasm” [. sofioborstvo ], and warns that 
this will inevitably lead him to dubious conclusions. 28 

This in turn led to the most militant of Florovsky s letters that 
have come to light. Written two weeks after the last-quoted letter of 
Bulgakov, this text combines an uncompromising condemnation 
of Solov’evs concept of Sophia with a carefully phrased criticism of 
Bulgakov. I cite two passages from this lengthy document. 

I have long insisted that there exist two doctrines of Sophia, 
one might even say two Sophias, or, more exactly put, two im¬ 
ages of Sophia: a true and genuine one on the one hand, and an 
illusory one on the other. In the name of the former, holy tem¬ 
ples were erected in Byzantium and ancient Rus, while the lat¬ 
ter served to inspire Solov’ev and his Masonic and Western 
predecessors, all the way back to the Gnostics and Philo. 
Solov’ev simply had no knowledge of Sophia of the Church; he 
knew the Sophia of Boehme and his followers, the Sophia of 
Valentinus and the Kabbalah. And this Sophiology is heretical 
and uncanonical [ereticheskaia i otrechennaia \. What you have 
found in Athanasius belongs to the other Sophia [i.e. to the 
Sophia of the Church. —A.K.], There is even more about her 
in Basil the Great and Gregory of Nyssa—the direct predeces¬ 
sors of Palamas . 29 

There follows a densely written passage in which Florovsky cites 

26 Quoted in Kozyrev, “Prot. Sergii Bulgakov. O VI. Solov’eve,” 207. 

27 Letter of 27 Apr./10 May 1926. IPIRM. Ezhegodnik 2001/2002, 206. 

28 Letter of 7/20 July 1926.. Ibid, 211. 

29 Quoted in A. M. Pentkovskii, “Pis’ma G. Florovskogo S. Bulgakovu i S. 
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various theological assertions about the nature of Sophia, and 
denies the validity of all those that have arisen in the wake of 
Solov’ev. He continues: 

Putting it bluntly, in Solov’ev everything is superfluous, while 
the main thing is completely absent [u Soloveva vse lishnee, a s 
tern vmesteglavnogo net vovse ]. ... I believe that in your case, 
too, Solov’ev long hindered you in your search for the main 
thing. For the road to discovering it lies through Christology, 
not through Trinitology, since only with Christ Jesus did the 
worship of the Trinity become a reality. The point here is that 
only in history, in the realm of historical experience, are we 
capable of understanding the creaturehood of creation 
[tvarnost ’ tvari] . 30 

The total rejection of Sophiology together with the entire tradition 
leading from Solov’ev to Bulgakov could not have been more 
plainly expressed than it is in this and the earlier letters. Remark¬ 
ably, however, Florovsky adopted an entirely different strategy of 
approaching the issue in his printed works. And it is particularly 
startling to discover that there seems to be absolutely nothing in the 
corpus of writings published by Florovsky in his lifetime that could 
qualify as an explicit attack on Sophiology. 

Florovsky comes closest to direct criticism in two early essays in 
which he rejects the ambivalent attitude toward evil that he consid¬ 
ers a philosophical corollary of Solov’evs view of the world. In a 
1921 address on Dostoevsky as well as in a 1922 survey of Russian 
works on religious philosophy, he takes issue with what he believes 
is Solov’ev’s inadequate understanding of sin, evil, and tragedy. He 
notes that Solov’ev saw evil as ultimately part of the divine plan, in 
this sense justifying it, and argues that Solov’ev’s conclusion is 
based on the profoundly mistaken notion that the “Divine 
Wisdom” can be grasped by human reason. The contrary is true, 

Tyshkevichu,” Simvol [Paris] 29 (1993): 205-6. Solov’ev’s interest in occult no¬ 
tions of Sophia is well attested. See, for example, Judith Deutsch Kornblatt, 
“Solov’ev’s Androgynous Sophia and the Jewish Kabbalah,” Slavic Review 50.3 (Fall 
1991): 486-96. 

30 Quoted in Pentkovskii, “Pis’ma,” 206-7. 
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states Florovsky, since the Divine Wisdom [ Premudrost’ Bozhiia] 
must remain unknowable in principle [ved’ Ona nedovedoma 
cheloveku ], and attempts to claim otherwise will inevitably produce 
such unacceptable results. 31 

But beyond these rather sparse critical comments dating from a 
period before his meeting with Bulgakov, Florovskys writings after 
the mid-1920s abound in what can be characterized as indirect 
criticism of Sophiology. These are scholarly studies which aim to 
expose weaknesses in the theoretical or historical underpinnings of 
the Sophiological edifice, doing so, however, without referring to 
Sophiological teaching by name. The overall intent is nevertheless 
quite unmistakable, and the late Fr John Meyendorff has argued 
that opposition to Sophiology was in fact the principal motivating 
factor throughout Florovskys scholarly career. In support of this 
view, Meyendorff recalls what had been Florovskys frequent com¬ 
ment in his lectures on patrology at the Orthodox Theological 
Institute in Paris (where Meyendorff had been a student). The 
great theologians of the early Christian centuries, Florovsky had 
constantly reminded his listeners, were almost invariably moved to 
theologize by the need to oppose some heretical teaching. In the 
same way, Meyendorff contends, Florovsky was spurred to produce 
many of his works in protest against Sophiology and the non- 
Orthodox influences which he felt to be its source and inspira¬ 
tion. 32 

Meyendorff’s hypothesis is entirely consistent with the orienta¬ 
tion of a significant proportion of Florovskys writings both before 

31 Georgii V. Florovskii, “Blazhenstvo strazhdushchei liubvi,” Transactions of the Assn, 
of Russian-American Scholars 25 (1992-93): 98, and “Chelovecheskaia mudrost’ i 
Premudrost’ Bozhiia,” Mladorus\ 1 (1922): 51-53. It is relevant to add that the 
problem of justifying evil arises with special force in Bulgakov, who has argued that 
the Apostle Judas in his betrayal of Jesus must have been fulfilling a divine mission, 
the purpose of which was to make the Atonement possible [chtoby posluzhit* delu 
Iskupleniid\. See Vestnik R.Kh.D. y 123 (1977): 25. 

32 Prot. I. Meiendorf [John Meyendorff], “Predislovie,” in Prot. Georgii Florovskii, 
Puti russkogo bogosloviia, 4th ed. (Paris, 1988), vi-vii. 
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and after 1935. A few examples dating from the earlier period are 
sufficient to illustrate this point. 

In 1928 Florovsky published a densely written and massively 
documented article entitled “ Tvar i tvarnost" rendered as “Cre¬ 
ation and Creaturehood” in the English version. 33 There is no 
mention in the text of Sophia, of Solov’ev, Florenskii, or Bulgakov, 
and for readers unversed in theology it might seem to have no 
polemical intent whatever. The point, however, is that Bulgakovs 
Sophiological system is grounded upon a very specific theory of 
creation, one that cannot be reconciled with the patristic views on 
this subject. Florovsky stresses the radically free nature of the act of 
creation in traditional Christian thought (God had no need to 
create the world), as well as the “utter and ultimate hiatus” between 
God and the created world. This contradicts Bulgakov’s 
Sophiological views on both counts, since Bulgakov contended 
that God created the world in order to apply his love and, of course, 
held to the fundamental tenet of the Sophianic vision according to 
which Sophia acts as a link between God and the world. 34 

To cite another example, at a 1930 conference in Bulgaria, 
Florovsky presented a detailed account of the historical context in 
which churches were dedicated to St Sophia and icons thought to 
be associated with Sophia, the Wisdom of God, were venerated. 35 
Once again, Bulgakov and his predecessors are not explicitly men¬ 
tioned, although the essay appears to be a point-by-point rejoinder 
to Bulgakov’s 1927 attempt to establish the traditionality of the 


33 Georgii V. Florovskii, “Tvar’ i tvarnost’,” in Pravoslavnaia mysT [Paris], vyp. 1 
(1928): 176-212. English translation in Georges Florovsky, Creation and Redemp¬ 
tion (The Collected Works of Georges Florovsky, vol. III) (Belmont, 1976), 43-78, 
269-77. 

34 Florovsky has articulated the distinctive features of the patristic doctrine of creation 
in somewhat briefer forth in “The Idea of Creation in Christian Philosophy,” The 
Eastern Churches Quarterly 8.3 (1949): 35-77. 

35 G. V. Florovskii, “O pochitanii SoFii, Premudrosti Bozhiei v Vizantii i na Rusi,” 
Trudy V-go s’ezda russkikh akademicheskikh organizatsii za granitsei v Softi 14—21 
sentiabria 1930 goda (Sofia, 1932), Pt. I, 485-500. Reprinted in the collection 
Georgii Florovskii, Dogmati istoriia (Moscow, 1998), 394-414. 
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Sophiological enterprise. 36 By amassing historical evidence which 
demonstrate—contrary to Bulgakovs claim—that in Byzantine and 
early Russian practice, “Sophia, the Wisdom of God” was in the 
overwhelming majority of cases identified with Christ, and that, fur¬ 
thermore, the extant iconographic images of a feminine Sophia are 
almost certainly the result of Western influences, Florovsky was 
denying Sophiology any authentically Orthodox roots. 37 

In the same year, 1930, Florpvsky published a theoretical article 
in which he focused on what he considered the irreconcilable dif¬ 
ferences between the abstract categories of German idealistic phi¬ 
losophy and the historically-grounded concepts of Christian 
belief. 38 The opposition of historicism to abstract theorizing would 
soon become one of Florovsky’s principal criteria in evaluating reli¬ 
gious constructs like Sophiology. Thus, in a review also published 
in 1930, Florovskii asserts that Pavel Florenskii s celebrated Stolp i 
utverzhdenie Istiny fails because its author has no feeling for Chris¬ 
tian history and no appreciation for the crucial fact that the Incar¬ 
nation had been an irruption of real historical time into absolute 
categories. And this accounts for the Christological shallowness 

36 Bulgakov, “Dokladnaia zapiska, predstavlennaia professorom protoiereem Sergiem 
Bulgakovym mitropolitu Evlogiiu vesnoi 1927 g.” in his brochure O Sofii 
Premudrosti Bozhiei (Paris, 1933), 61-63. 

37 This issue continues to provoke controversy. Lev Zander, a devoted follower of 
Bulgakov, has challenged Florovsky’s historical arguments in “Die Weisheit Gottes 
im russischen Glauben und Denken,” Kerygma undDogma, 2.1 (1956): 33-36,40- 
46. In more recent years, Florovsky’s essay became the springboard for an attack on 
Sophiology in an essay by Antonii, Mitropolit Leningradskii i Novgorodskii, “Iz 
istorii novgorodskoi ikonografii,” Bogoslovskie trudy, vyp. 27 (1986): 61-80. On the 
iconography of Sophia, the Wisdom of God, see further John MeyendorfF, “Wis- 
dom-Sophia: Contrasting Approaches to a Complex Theme,” Dumbarton Oaks Pa¬ 
pers, 41 (1987): 391-401, and Donald M. Fiene, “What is the Appearance of 
Divine Sophia?” Slavic Review 48.3 (1989): 449-76. Florovsky’s view is disputed in 
a forthcoming essay by Priscilla Hunt, “G. Florovskii i Novgorodskaia ikona 
‘Sviatoi Sofii’: Vzgliady na kul’turu Moskovii,” to appear in Novgorodskii 
istoricheskii sbomik, vyp. 20. 

38 Georgii Florovskii, “Spor o nemetskom idealizme,” Put’, 25 (1930): 51-80. Re¬ 
printed in Georgii Florovskii, Izproshlogo russkoi mysli (Moscow, 1998), 412-30. It 
is relevant to add here that Florovsky has singled out Bulgakov’s lack of interest in 
history as a major failing. See Blane, “Sketch,” 216n50. 
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which Florovsky considered the most striking feature of Florenskii’s 
book. 39 Florenskii is also accused of an inordinate interest in the 
occult, a correlative feature of his non-patristic inspiration. 40 

The principal objections of Georges Florovsky to Sophiology 
could be summarized as follows: 

• Sophiology diverges from traditional (patristic) Orthodox 
teaching on fundamental issues like creation; 

• It falsely claims to be sanctified by historical precedent; 

• It represents a retreat from the reality of a historical religion 
into the abstractions of speculative philosophy; 

• Its sources are not only non-patristic, but to a significant de¬ 
gree non-Orthodox (Protestant mysticism) and non-Chris¬ 
tian (the occult). 

Yet it is true that to make up a list of this sort, one has to go a step 
beyond Florovsky’s actual words. Nowhere in his published writing 
is there any sustained and explicit criticism of the Sophianic vision. 
Even more noticeable is the complete absence of the name of Sergius 
Bulgakov in the polemically-charged essays of Florovsky to which I 
have made reference. To say that this is unexpected is to say very 
little, for Bulgakov the theologian was known above all as the most 
prominent and persistent champion of Sophia, the Wisdom of God. 

One can suggest three plausible reasons why Florovsky refrained 
from open public polemics with Bulgakov. The most obvious is 
Florovsky s sense of loyalty to a senior colleague who always treated 
him with respect and generosity of spirit despite their difference in 
views. 41 Of undoubtedly equal importance was Florovsky s desire 
to stay clear of the political and jurisdictional disputes that had 

39 Georgii Florovskii, “Tomlenie dukha,” Put\ 20 (1930): 102-7. With some 
changes, this review reappears in Florovsky’s Puti russkogo bogosloviia , 495-98. 

40 Puti russkogo bogosloviia, 497. The charge of occult influences on Florenskii are 
more explicitly formulated in Florovsky’s much later review of Nicolas Zernov’s 
The Russian Religious Renaissance of the Twentieth Century. See Christianity Today 
8.25 (1964): 29. On Florenskii’s interest in the occult, see Leonid Sabaneeff, “Pavel 
Florensky—Priest, Scientist, and Mystic,” Russian Review , 20.4 (1961): 312—25- 

41 Bulgakov’s letters to Florovsky give ample evidence of this spirit. See also Blane, 
“Sketch,” 66-68. 
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become intertwined with the Sophiological controversy. There is 
also the related issue of Florovsky not wishing to be associated with 
what he has characterized as the flagrantly dishonest campaign to 
vilify Bulgakov launched by Florovsky s erstwhile colleagues in the 
Eurasian movement. In fact he cites this as one of the reasons for his 
break with the Eurasians. I quote from a previously unpublished 
section of Florovsky s letter to Iurii Ivask in which Florovsky refers 
to the early 1920s: 

Despite my highly critical view of the Sophiological orienta¬ 
tion, I shall never forget or forgive the despicable hounding 
[travlia] of Fr Sergius. 42 

But by the 1930s other factors began to affect what had been 
Florovskys carefully maintained stance of public deference to 
Bulgakov. Both men had become active in the ecumenical move¬ 
ment, with particular emphasis on dialogue between Anglicans 
and Orthodox. The establishment of the Fellowship of St Alban 
and St Sergius in 1928 led to yearly conferences in which both 
Florovsky and Bulgakov regularly participated. 43 It is in this con¬ 
text that the theological disagreements between them began to 
acquire an increasingly public dimension. One can safely assume 
that their differences came to be highlighted by virtue of the fact 
that Bulgakovs persistent emphasis on Sophiology did not receive 
much understanding or sympathy from his Anglican audiences, 
who were far more attracted to the biblical and patristic orientation 
of Florovsky. 44 There was also the major episode at a Fellowship 
conference in 1933, when Bulgakov startled his listeners by argu¬ 
ing for the need to begin intercommunion within the ranks of the 
Fellowship without waiting for formal sanction from Church 

42 Georgii Florovskii to Iurii Ivask, letter of 8 April 1965. In Iurii P. Ivask Papers (Box 
3, folder 15), Amherst Center for Russian Culture, Amherst College. Cited by per¬ 
mission of the Amherst Center. The greater part of the 8 April letter appears in 
Vestnik RKh.D ., 130 (1979): 45^7. 

43 See Nikolai Zernov, “Russkii religioznyi opyt i ego vliianie na Angliiu,” in Nikolai 
P. Poltoratskii, ed. Russkaia religiozno-filosofikaia mysVXXvcka (Pittsburgh, 1975), 
128-29. 

44 Ibid., 129, and Blane, “Sketch,” 64. 
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authorities. Both Anglicans and Orthodox reacted to this proposal 
with consternation and uncertainty, while Florovsky s opposition 
to the idea was so outspoken and strenuous that one commentator 
has described his role as that of an “anti-Bulgakov.” 45 It seems very 
likely that it was with this controversy in mind that Florovsky 
wrote his 1934 essay entitled “Sobornost: The Catholicity of the 
Church,” where he argued—once again without direct reference to 
Bulgakov—that true Catholicity must always entail unity in truth, 
not empirical universality. 46 

The official condemnation of Bulgakovs Sophiology by the 
Moscow Patriarchate and, independendy, by the Synod of the Rus¬ 
sian Orthodox Church Abroad in the fall of 1935 brought the rela¬ 
tionship between Bulgakov and Florovsky close to a breaking point. 

It is important to note, however, that a number of commenta¬ 
tors apart from Florovsky had voiced grave reservations about 
Bulgakovs theological constructs for some years before 1935. To a 
surprising extent, a lack of sympathy for the Sophiological enter¬ 
prise was present even in the academic institution where Bulgakov 
taught dogmatic theology. Thus Fr Alexander Schmemann, who 
was a student of Bulgakovs during the last three years of Fr Sergius’ 
teaching career, writes tellingly of the incomprehensible gulf which 
he and many others perceived between the saintly and luminous 
personality of Bulgakov on one hand, and his ponderous philo¬ 
sophical edifice on the other. As Schmemann puts it, his own intu¬ 
itive reaction at the time was that Sophiology was unrelated to the 
central concerns of Orthodoxy: “ ne to, ne tak, ne o tom .” 47 Looking 
back, he judges Bulgakov’s major philosophical preoccupation to 
be in some essential way misguided and even tragically unneces- 

45 A. F. Dobbie-Bateman, “Footnotes (IX), 5 ’ 30 [N.S.] (1944): 8. 

46 In E. L. Mascall, ed., The Church of God (London, 1934), 51-74. Reprinted in 
Georges Florovsky, Bible , Churchy Tradition: An Eastern Orthodox View (The Col¬ 
lected Works of Georges Florovsky, vol. I) (Belmont, 1972), 37-53, 121—22. 

47 Prot. Aleksandr Shmeman [Alexander Schmemann], “Tri obraza,” Vestnik 
RS.Kh.D., 101-2 (1971): 12,20-21. Schmemann *s criticism of Bulgakov is much 
more pointed in his journal entries. See The Journals of Father Alexander 
Schmemanny 1973-1983 (Crestwood, NY, 2000), 261-62. 
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sary. And Schmemann concludes that posterity may well judge 
Bulgakovs charismatic presence, prophetic fervor, and authentic 
Christian witness as far more significant than what he characterizes 
as the Teutonically elaborate philosophical system on which he had 
labored for many decades. 48 

Other commentators, especially those belonging to the Russian 
Orthodox Church Abroad, were much less understanding, and 
harsh criticism of Sophiology began to appear in print by the 
second half of the 1920s. Detailed surveys of the controversy 
exist. 49 The major polemical texts bearing on the condemnation of 
Bulgakov are also all readily available, some in recent reprint. 50 

48 “Tri obraza,” 22. 

49 Apart from the materials cited by Eneeva (Note 5 above), see the brochure by 
Igumen Gennadii (Eikalovich), Deio prot. Sergiia Bulgakova: Istoricheskaia kanva 
spora o Sofii (San Francisco, 1980); and Prot. Vasilii Zen’kovskii, “Delo ob 
obvinenii o. Sergiia Bulgakova v eresi,” Vestnik R.Kh.D., 149 (1987): 61-65. 

50 The first significant public criticism of Sophiology was voiced by Metropolitan 
Antonii (Khrapovitskii) of the Russian Orthodox Church Abroad in a 1924 article 
published in the Belgrade emigre newspaper Novoe Vremia. (Cited by Bulgakov in his 
“Dokladnaia zapiska” of 1927,55; the full reference appears below). The criticism es¬ 
calated markedly in 1927, when Metropolitan Antonii together with six other bishops 
of the Church Abroad signed a formal letter addressed to Metropolitan Evlogii pro¬ 
testing against the “modernism” of the Paris Theological Institute in general and the 
teachings of Fr Bulgakov in particular. (Text reprinted in IPIRM. Ezhegodnik za 
1997, 115-21.) Bulgakov replied to the charges with an equally formal rebuttal: 
“Dokladnaia zapiska, predstavlennaia professorom prot. Sergiem Bulgakovym 
Mitropolitu Evlogiiu vesnoi 1927 g.” Bulgakov’s response was reprinted as an appen¬ 
dix in his later brochure, O Sofii Premudrosti Bozhiei: Ukaz Moskovskoi Patriarkhii i 
dokladnye zapiski prot. Sergiia Bulgakova Mitropolitu Evlogiiu (Paris, 1935), 54-64. 

The next major statement was the ukaz of the Moscow Patriarchate condemning 
Sophiology as “alien” [chuzhdoe] to the Orthodox faith, but without invoking the 
charge of heresy. It is dated 7 Sept. 1935 and appears, together with Bulgakov’s re¬ 
sponse, in the publication cited above, O Sofii Premudrosti Bozhiei , 5-53, as well as 
in Eneeva, Spor o sofiologii , 112-25. The Paris theologian Vladimir Losskii, whose 
report to Moscow had precipitated the Patriarchate’s ukase, thereupon published a 
critical analysis of Bulgakov’s response: Vladimir Losskii, Spor o Sofii: “Dokladnaia 
Zapiska 0 prot. S. Bulgakova i smysl ukaze Moskovskoi Patriarkhii (Paris, 1936). 

The formal charge of heresy against Bulgakov made by the the Church Abroad is 
dated 17/30 Oct. 1935 and entitled “Opredelenie Arkhiereiskogo Sobora Russkoi 
Pravoslavnoi Tserkvi Zagranitsei ot 17/30 oktiabria 1935 g. O novom uchenii 
protoiereia Sergiia Bulgakova o Sofii-Premudrosti Bozhiei.” The text is reprinted in 
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What needs to be noted here, however, is that the purely theologi¬ 
cal arguments had become inseparately linked to issues of political 
orientation and disputes over jurisdictional matters. 

The Theological Institute in Paris where both Bulgakov and 
Florovsky held teaching positions was under the direct supervision 
of Metropolitan Evlogii, who had become embroiled in acrimoni¬ 
ous disputes first with the Russian Orthodox Church Abroad 
(ROCA) and then the Moscow Patriarchate. The conflict with 
ROCA came to a head due to irreconcilable disagreements about 
the extent of jurisdictional authority of each party over the Russian 
Orthodox diaspora in Europe, but what was basically a power 
struggle was simultaneously depicted (and perceived) by ROCA as 
a defense of pure Orthodoxy against the inroads of questionable 
theological innovations that were said to be flourishing at Evlogii’s 
Institute, while the Parisian camp found the monarchist pro¬ 
nouncements emanating from ROCA as unpalatable as the hard¬ 
line theological conservatism that was espoused in ROCA circles. 51 
In 1927 Metropolitan Evlogii formally broke relations with the 
Church Abroad, placing himself in the jurisdiction of the Moscow 
Patriarchate. 52 However the new affiliation entailed a commitment 

Eneeva, Spor o sofiobgii , 90-111. The condemnation is primarily based on a monu¬ 
mental study by Archbishop Serafim (Sobolev) of Boguchar, Novoe uchenie o Sofii 
Premudrosti Bozhiei {Sofa, 1935; reprinted, Jordanville, 1993). The 1993 reprint of 
this book also includes a reprint of the “Opredelenie” in an appendix. 

Bulgakov rejected this criticism in a brochure entitled Dokladnaia zapiska 
Mitropolitu Evbgiiu prof. prot. Sergiia Bulgakova po povodu Opredeleniia 
Arkhiereiskogo Sobora v Karlovtsakh otnositeVno ucheniia o Sofii Premudrosti Bozhiei 
(Paris, 1936). Bulgakov’s text also appeared under the title “Eshche k voprosu o Sofii, 
Premudrosti Bozhiei” as a separately paginated appendix to the journal Put\ 50 
(1936). The indefatigable Archbishop Serafim thereupon published a book-length re¬ 
buttal of Bulgakov’s response: Zashchita Sofianskoi eresi protoiereem S. Bulgakovym 
pred litsom Arkhiereiskogo Sobora Russkoi Zarubezhnoi Tserkvi (Sofia, 1937). 

51 As the 1927 ROCA statement puts it: “We see with great sorrow that Metropolitan 
Evlogii has come to patronize modernism openly” [stal iavno pokrovitel’stvovat ’ 
modemizmu ]. See IPIRM, 1997, 115. 

52 Michel D’Herbigny, SJ, and Alexandre Deubner, Eviques Russes en exit: Douze ans 
d’fyreuves (1918-1930) (Rome, 1931), pp. 137fF. Metropolitan Evlogii relates his 
version of the conflict in Put’moei zhizni , 610-18. 
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to “remain neutral” on political matters relating to the USSR, a 
position that soon became morally untenable in view of the furious 
onslaught on the Church in Russia that was unleashed by the 
Soviet regime in the late 1920s. Evlogii spoke out against the perse¬ 
cutions, was immediately condemned by the Moscow Patriarchate, 
and turned to the Ecumenical Patriarch in Constantinople, who 
duly received him in his jurisdiction in 1931. 53 In 1933 Evlogii 
travelled to Serbia at the invitation of Patriarch Varnava of the Ser¬ 
bian Orthodox Church, who hoped to bring about a reconciliation 
between Evlogii and the Church Abroad. And indeed at the Ser¬ 
bian meeting Metropolitan Evlogii signed a document that was 
perceived as at least a partial restoration of the status quo ante, yet 
upon his return to Paris he yielded to the protests of his entourage, 
repudiated the agreement, and reaffirmed his link to Constantino¬ 
ple. 54 These jurisdictional conflicts had by now become matters of 
passionate public debate, with the 1935 accusations against 
Bulgakov immediately interpreted as a thinly disguised attack on 
the legitimacy of Metropolitan Evlogii and the Theological Insti¬ 
tute he had co-founded with Bulgakov. 55 

A couple of incidents will give an inkling of the overwrought 
atmosphere that prevailed in Paris at the time. When it became 
known that the Moscow statement condemning Bulgakov had 
been precipitated by a report submitted to the Moscow Patriarch¬ 
ate by the Paris theologian Vladimir Losskii, reaction was so bitter 
that after a public debate chaired by Berdiaev on the theme of 
“intellectual freedom inside the Church” [svoboda mysli v Tserkvt\, 
one of Losskii s colleagues was physically assaulted by a professor of 

53 D’Herbigny, Eveques russes , 174-77; Mitropolit Evlogii, Put’moeizhizni y 618-27. 

54 Mitropolit Evlogii, Put’ moei zhizni , 634-44, For the Church Abroad’s view of 
these jurisdictional shifts, see the report made in 1938 by Iurii Grabbe, “Perekhod 
Mitr. Evlogiia v iurisdiktsiiu Konstantinopoi’skogo Patriarkha i otnoshenie k 
etomu aktu Russkoi Zarubezhnoi Tserkvi,” in Protopresviter Georgii Grabbe, 
Tserkov’ieeuchenievzhizni(SobtiimtsocKmzmx, vol. I) (Montreal, 1964), 222-64. 

55 See, for example, the statement signed by the entire teaching staff of the Institute 
(but, tellingly, sans Florovsky) cited in Igumen Gennadii, Delo prot. Sergiia 
Bulgakova , 39. See also Mitropolit Evlogii, Put’ moei zhizniy 637. 
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the Theological Institute in the midst of a verbal altercation. 56 And 
when Losskii presented a copy of his published critique of 
Bulgakov to Mother Maria (Skobtsova), she returned the brochure 
to him unread, inscribed with the following indignant message: “I 
don’t read texts signed by writers of denunciations!!” [Literatury, 
podpisannoi donoschikami, ne chitaiu !!] . 57 

Given this highly charged context, one would have expected 
Florovsky to take pains to avoid being drawn into the controversy. 
And although this was indeed the stance that Florovsky soon 
adopted, his papers reveal just how far removed he was from any 
detached scholarly view of the matter. 

The most striking evidence in this regard is contained in a letter 
to Florovsky from Militsa Zernova (the wife of Nicolas Zernov), 
dated 3 November 1935. Mrs Zernov here voices her anguish at the 
harshness with which Florovsky had reacted to the news of the two 
official condemnations of Sophiology. The letter is extremely emo¬ 
tional in tone, but there seems to be no reason to doubt the essen¬ 
tial accuracy of the facts conveyed. 58 

Zernova claims to have been “stunned” [ oshelomlena] by 
Florovsky’s militant position. She writes that at the time of 
Florovsky s visit to the Zernov home she had intended to ask him 
what he could propose in the way of defending Bulgakov. To her 
dismay and horror she instead heard Florovsky pronounce 
Bulgakov guilty of heresy and to proceed to the following conclu¬ 
sions: Bulgakov should be permanently stripped of his public posi¬ 
tion [svesti so stseny do ego smertt\ and separated from his activities in 
the Fellowship of St Alban and St Sergius [ottesnit’iz raboty]. Such 
views are not only grossly unfair and devoid of Christian love, Mrs 
Zernov protests, but would, if implemented, result in terrible 

56 N. O. Losskii, Vospominaniia: Zhizn i fibsofikiiput* (Munich, 1968), 266-71. 

57 Cited by N. O. Losskii (father of Vladimir) in a letter to Florovsky dated 29 Decem¬ 
ber 1935. Georges Florovsky Papers, Box 14, f. 3. Manuscript Division, Depart¬ 
ment of Rare Books and Special Collections, Princeton University Library. 
Subsequent citations from this source will have the form “GFPrin.” All materials 
from the Princeton collection are published by permission. 

58 Letter of 3 Nov. 1935. GFPrin, Box 14, f. 3. 
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damage to the Paris religious community, especially to the Theo¬ 
logical Institute. She then throws out a grave accusation by insinu¬ 
ating that Florovsky’s views had been motivated by raw personal 
ambition: “Don’t think that you will become head of the Institute” 
[ne dumaite, chto Vy stanete rektorom]. 

It is not surprising that there are no further letters from Militsa 
Zernova in the Florovsky files: one may safely assume that Fr Geor¬ 
ges did not respond. 

Because there are no other documents reflecting anything like 
the militancy of spirit on the Bulgakov affair that is here ascribed to 
Florovsky, it would seem that this angry outburst represents a very 
brief phase of his response. But that Florovsky was sorely agitated 
there can be no doubt. Several letters from his Anglican friends 
indicate that he had communicated a sense of acute distress. 59 And 
letters from his sister Klavdiia (“ Dusia) show that he had 
exchanged messages with Archbishop Serafim, the author of the 
book attacking Sophiology. 60 Florovsky had also asked his sister to 
extract an unnamed manuscript of his on the Sophia concept from 
the files of the Bulgarian Academy of Sciences. 61 

But it would seem that by the end of 1935 Florovsky had already 
resolved to abstain from public comment. Thus we have a 
22 December letter from Arthur Dobbie-Bateman, an aquaintance 
active in the St Sergius and St Alban Fellowship, who voices relief at 
Florovsky’s decision to stay clear of the conflict: 

My detailed views would have been, and are, decidedly in favor 
of the line you have yourself chosen, to avoid all controversy. 62 

While I am not aware of any explicitly stated reasons for Florovsky s 

59 For example the letter from Rev. Ivan Young of 3 Jan. 1936 [erroneously dated 
“1935”]. GFPrin, Box 14, f. 2. 

60 Letters from “Dusia” to “Egorik” of 8 and 30 Dec. 1935. Both in GFPrin, Box 14, 
f.3. On Archbishop Serafim, see Note 49 above. 

61 Ibid. It seems probable that this refers to an early version of the 150-page-long 
manuscript, still unpublished, briefly described by George H. Williams in the jour¬ 
nal version of his survey of Florovsky’s career as a theologian (The Greek Orthodox 
Theological Review , 9.1 [1965]: 39). 

62 Letter from A. F. Dobbie-Batemen of 22 Dec. 1935. GFPrin, Box 59, f. 9. 
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change of mind, it seems probable that the alarm expressed by his 
Anglican friends contributed to Florovsky s decision. In two letters, 
Dobbie-Bateman characterized the potential scandal as a “disaster” 
and urged Florovsky to avoid all involvement. 63 And the Rev. Ivan 
Young, another acquaintance in the Fellowship, counselled 
extreme caution in what he called “this most unfortunate and diffi¬ 
cult situation.” Stirring up the affair, Young warned, “would make 
things very difficult in the Russian Clergy and Church Aid Coun¬ 
cil,” and could threaten the very existence of the Fellowship as well 
as “the cause of Reunion with the Orthodox as a whole.” When 
added to the unhealthy public agitation of which Florovsky would 
of course have been only too aware, and the potential for a gross 
misrepresentation of his views that had been brought home by the 
Zernova letter, the arguments of his English friends were bound to 
be significant, especially since Florovsky set great store by his con¬ 
tacts with ecumenically-minded Anglicans. 

Yet Florovsky was nevertheless unable to avoid highly visible fur¬ 
ther involvement in the Bulgakov controversy. In late 1935, 
Metropolitan Evlogii appointed a commission to look into the 
charges of heresy that had been levelled at Fr Bulgakov. The commis¬ 
sion was drawn primarily from the teaching staff of the Theological 
Institute (where, awkwardly enough, Fr Bulgakov was Dean) and 
included several prominent Paris theologians and Church histori¬ 
ans. 65 Florovsky relates that he strenuously resisted being inducted 
into this body, but finally had to yield to the behests of the 
Metropolitan, who argued that without Florovskys presence the 

63 Letters of 23 Oct. (GFPrin, Box 14, f. 3) and 22 Dec. 1935 (GFPrin, Box 59, f. 9). 

64 Letter of 3 Jan. 1936. GFPrin, Box 14, f. 2 

65 Mitropolit Evlogii, Put* moei zhizni , 642. The Commission was formally charged 
with reviewing only the accusations of heresy formulated in the resolution of the 
Church Abroad of 17/30 Oct. 1935 (“Opredelenie Arkhiereiskogo Sobora.” ) and 
was not asked to address the similar but less decisive accusations made by the Mos¬ 
cow Patriarchate. This reflected a judgment that the explicit indictment made by 
ROCA demanded a formal institutional response, while in the case of the less spe¬ 
cific charges made by the Moscow Patriarchate, Bulgakov’s published rebuttal was 
deemed sufficient. 
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work of the commission would be seen as a whitewash of 
Bulgakovs theories. 66 

The deliberations of the Bulgakov Commission proceeded in 
two phases. Meetings began in February 1936, 67 and were chaired 
by Fr Sergii Chetverikov, a priest attached to the Vvedenskaia 
Chapel of the Russian Student Christian Movement in Paris where 
Fr Florovsky also frequently conducted services after his ordination 
in 1932. 68 The minutes of these meetings have not been published 
and are not represented in the Florovsky papers housed at Prince¬ 
ton, but we do have a number of letters from Chetverikov to 
Florovsky commenting on the ongoing work of the Commission. 
The very fact that such letters exist tends to corroborate the claim 
of one Commission member, Fr Vasilii Zen’kovskii, that Florovsky 
took part in the deliberation of only one formal session. 69 

The Commission quickly became polarized, with the majority 
defending Bulgakov against the charge of heresy, and the minority, 
represented by Chetverikov and Florovsky (the latter usually in 
absentia), expressing grave reservations. By June 1936, the Commis¬ 
sion was ready to draw up its preliminary findings, albeit a determi¬ 
nation that reflected the unresolved split in opinion. Chetverikov 
wrote three letters to Florovsky asking, then begging him to set down 
his thoughts on paper or else to comment on a draft statement 
Chetverikov had prepared. 70 Florovsky resisted and Chetverikov 
produced the minority report himself, finally persuading Florovsky 
to sign it by arguing that if he wished to sign neither the majority nor 
the minority report, he would have to draw up his own document. 71 

The minority report, dated 6 July 1936, and bearing the signa¬ 
tures of Chetverikov and Florovsky was presumably submitted to 

66 Blane, “Sketch,” 66. 

67 Notice [povestka] of the first meeting to be held on 10 Feb. GFPrin, Box 59, f. 9. 

68 Fr Chetverikov was at first the acting chairman, replacing the ailing Fr Iakov 
Smirnov, but upon the latter’s death assumed formal chairmanship. 

69 Prot. Zen’kovskii, “Delo ob obvinenii o. Sergiia Bulgakova v eresi,” 64. However 
Florovsky also took part in some informal discussions while in England. 

70 Letters of 6, 10, and 12 June 1936. GFPrin, Box 14, f. 5. 

71 Letters of 16 and 26 June 1936. GFPrin, Box 14, f. 5. 
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Metropolitan Evlogii shortly thereafter. 72 It stated that although 
the charges of heresy against Bulgakov had been presented in an 
inadequate and hasty manner, his views did indeed “provoke great 
anxiety” [vyzyvaiut bol'shuiu trevogu\ and constituted a danger to 
Orthodox thinking, a danger the Commissions majority had 
chosen to ignore. (The majority report had been prepared some 
weeks earlier by A. V. Kartashev, V. V. Zen’kovskii and others. It 
flatly rejected the charge of heresy but brought forward serious 
objections to certain aspects of Sophiology.) 73 

Although neither report was released for publication, Florovsky 
would seem to be in error when he suggests that nothing was submit¬ 
ted to the Metropolitan. 74 In any case, when Metropolitan Evlogii 
spoke to a diocesan conference on 14 July of that year, he gave an 
account of the Commissions work, noted the unresolved differences 
among its members and asked them to continue their examination of 
Bulgakovs views in the hope that they might reach a unanimous 
determination. 75 

One potentially awkward aspect of Florovsky’s position at the 
time these texts were being worked out was that he found himself 
in close daily contact with his philosophical opponents in various 
non-academic contexts. In the spring and summer of 1936 he was 

72 A carbon copy of the 4-page long typed text (without signatures) is in the Princeton 
collection: GFPrin, Box 59, f. 9. The full title is “Osoboe mnenie kotzyvu bol’shin- 
stva Komissii po delu o knigakh o. S. Bulgakova.” Igumen Gennadii Eikalovich in 
his “Delo prot. Sergiia Bulgakova” presents a partial and unreliable retranslation of 
this statement into Russian from an unspecified English version (pp. 36-38). His 
retranslation contains major omissions and the date is erroneously cited as 1937. 
Catherine Evtuhov has unfortunately reprinted this deficient and incorrectly dated 
version in IPIRM. Ezhegodnik 2001/2002, 224-26. 

73 The title of the majority report Is “Otzyv Komissii po delu o sochineniiakh prot. o. 
S. Bulgakova.” GFPrin, Box 59, f. 9. The 8-page long carbon copy in the Princeton 
papers lacks signatures like the minority report and is undated. The authors are 
identified in Chetverikov’s letter to Florovsky of 26 June 1936, from which we also 
learn that the text was sent from England, where the authors—together with 
Florovsky—were engaged in Fellowship work. See GFPrin, Box 14, f. 5. 

74 Blane, “Sketch,” 67. 

75 Quoted in Lialine, “L’Affaire Sophiologique,” 704-5. We learn from the minority 
report that the Commission had held only four formal sessions up to that time. 
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engaged in Fellowship work in England together with Bulgakov, 
Kartashev, Zen’kovskii, and others. This involved presentations on, 
and discussions of, topics of presumed mutual interest to Orthodox 
and Anglican participants in various English cities. To Florovsky’s 
sorrow and annoyance, Bulgakov in his speeches and comments 
dwelled on the Sophia theme so incessantly that (as Florovsky wrote 
in one letter to his wife) the Russian delegation had become restive 
and sought to demonstrate its independence from Sophiology . 76 
And in a letter a few days later he reports that his friend Dobbie- 
Bateman was actively trying to prevent the publication of Bulgakovs 
English-language summary of Sophiology because he feared that 
beyond doing great damage to Bulgakovs reputation, this book 
could compromise Russian theology as a whole by giving the impres¬ 
sion that Russians think in obscure and incomprehensible ways . 77 

A further delicate circumstance was that the Orthodox delega¬ 
tion then in England consisted almost entirely of individuals who 
had been inducted into the Bulgakov Commission. The very men 
charged with evaluating Bulgakovs ideas thus found themselves 
exposed to his thoughts on a daily basis, at times discussing the 
issues right after Bulgakov had made a presentation. Florovsky 
reports on two such semi-formal meeting in which he seems to 
have taken an active anti-Sophiological role . 78 

At some point soon after Florovsky had received copies of both 
majority and minority reports, he shipped them, together with a 
number of other documents bearing on Sophiology, to A. F. 

76 Letter to Kseniia Ivanovna, 4 May 1936. GFPrin, Box 55, f. 6. On the rising discon¬ 
tent among the Orthodox delegation over Bulgakov’s unceasing emphasis on 
Sophiology, see also Florovsky’s 28 April letter to his wife, in Ibid. 

77 Letter to Kseniia Ivanovna, 6 May 1936. GFPrin, Box 55, f. 6. The book in question 
is Bulgakov’s The Wisdom of God: A Brief Summary ofSophiology > published in the 
following year (1937). Florovsky’s letter makes clear that he did not share Dobbie- 
Bateman’s concern. 

78 Letters to Kseniia Ivanovna of 28 April and 6 May 1936. GFPrin, Box 55, f. 6. That 
would explain the otherwise puzzling comment in Chetverikov’s letter of 26 June 
(GFPrin, Box 14, f. 5) to the effect that Florovsky might have had a hand in produc¬ 
ing the majority report. I have not found any evidence either to confirm or to refute 
this supposition. 
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Dobbie-Bateman with the request that the latter give a candid and 
strictly confidential opinion of these materials. Dobbie-Bateman 
responded with a lengthy analysis that is a model of clear thinking 
and lucid writing. He found the minority report technically and 
logically flawed (“anxiety is not a judicial category,” he noted) but 
considered the criticisms of Bulgakovs theories contained in the 
majority report essentially fatal to Bulgakovs entire conception, a 
conclusion he appeared to welcome. 79 Writing again in the fall of 
that year, Dobbie-Bateman made what strikes me as a very cogent 
summary of the split inside the Commission: “They divide,” he 
wrote of the Commission members, “into those whose sincere pur¬ 
pose is to vindicate sound theology, and those whose equally sin¬ 
cere purpose is to defend Fr Sergius.” Such incompatible aims 
cannot be meaningfully reconciled, Dobbie-Bateman suggests, 
and he concludes: “Perhaps after all your own idea for the future is 
the best: namely—silence.” 80 

Meanwhile the Commission on Bulgakov resumed its delibera¬ 
tions in the fall of1936, beginning its work with the discussion of a 
detailed statement in which Fr Chetverikov had attempted to lay 
out the most controversial aspects of Sophiological teaching. 81 
Chetverikov s 48-page-long summary of what he modestly calls his 
“perplexities” [nedoumeniia] in fact reproduces most of the charges 
made against Bulgakov by the Church Abroad in 1935 
(“OpredelenieArkhiereiskogo Sobora ...”), but presented in a quieter 
tone and without the earlier document’s conclusion that obvious 
heresy was involved. Florovsky evidendy found Chetverikov’s text 
very much to his liking, writing to Chetverikov that he had read it 
“with great satisfaction” [r bol’shim udovletvoreniem ]. 82 However 

79 Letter of 9 Aug. 1936, GFPrin, Box 59, f. 9. 

80 Letter of 12 Nov. 1936. GFPrin, Box 59, f. 9. 

81 Chetverikovs cover letter is addressed to the members of the Commission and is 
dated 20 Sept. 1936. His statement bears the title “O plane raboty Komissii po delu 
o sochineniiakh professora protoiereia o. Sergiia Bulgakova v nastupaiushchem 
godu.” GFPrin, Box 59, f. 9. 

82 Chetverikov thanks Florovsky for these words in his letter of 1 Oct. 1936. See 
GFPrin, Box 15, f. 1. 
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Florovsky did not heed Chetverikov’s repeated requests to submit 
written answers to a series of questions on the whole issue of 
Sophiology which Chetverikov had attached to his statement. 83 
Florovsky’s stubborn “passive resistance” to all attempts to draw 
him into a meaningful participation in the Bulgakov Commission 
was presumably a manifestation of his hope that he could thus 
avoid being associated with the Commissions findings, whether 
pro or con. For while it is obvious that Florovsky rejected 
Sophiology, he was clearly convinced that a negative pronounce¬ 
ment on Bulgakov would only feed unjustified jurisdictional and 
political passions. It was a moral position that one can appreciate, 
but it certainly did nothing to allay the frustration that must have 
been felt by Chetverikov. 

Florovsky spent the fall and early winter of 1936 in England and 
Greece and could presumably evade taking part in the formal delib¬ 
erations of the Bulgakov Commission for that reason alone. But a 
glance at Florovsky’s scholarly activities of this period reveals that 
he continued to be very much concerned with the issues raised by 
Bulgakov, doing so, however, in the indirect way that had been his 
method all along. The most significant theme in Florovsky s work 
at this time was his emphasis on the unceasing relevance and ever- 
salutory role of the patristic tradition in religious culture. That is 
the central motif of his Puti russkogo bogosloviia (completed in Eng¬ 
land in the fall of 1936) 84 as well as the explicit subject of 
Florovsky’s speech at the Congress of Orthodox Theology in 
Athens in December of that year. 85 To a very significant degree this 
emphasis represents a polemical reaction to Bulgakovs insistence 

83 Letters of 1 Oct. and 1 Nov. 1936 in Ibid. 

84 The preface is dated 2/13 Sept. 1936 and summarizes Florovsky’s conviction that 
“an Orthodox theologian of our day can find reliable criteria as well as a living 
source of creative inspiration only in the patristic tradition” (xv). 

85 “Patristics and Modern Theology,” in Proch-Verbaux du Premier Congrh de 
Thhlogie Orthodoxe B AthZnes, 29 Novembre-6 Decembre 1936, ed. Hamilcar S. 
Alivisatos (Athens, 1939), 238-42. On the central role of patristic theology in 
Florovsky’s entire oeuvre, see George H. Williams, “The Neo-Patristic Synthesis of 
Georges Florovsky,” in Blane, ed., Georges Florovsky^ 287-340. 
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that the patristic legacy is in many ways inadequate to the problems 
of the contemporary world. 86 

Florovskys clear-cut philosophical opposition to Bulgakov on 
this and other matters however stopped short of active participa¬ 
tion in the ongoing quasi-judicial review of Bulgakovs works, 
which continued into 1937. The Commissions chairman, 
Chetverikov, evidently did not grasp the depth of Florovskys con¬ 
viction on this score, and the Princeton collection holds letters in 
which Chetverikov pleads with Florovsky to take part in drawing 
up the final report, even appealing to his wife to intercede. 87 
Chetverikov finally declared that he would have to resign his chair¬ 
manship if Florovsky continued to withhold his participation, and, 
with Florovsky remaining implacable, he appears to have carried 
out his intention. 88 

As far as I could establish, no final report of the Commissions 
work has been published anywhere. Igumen Gennadii Eikalovich 
however cites the formal resolution of a bishops conference which 
had been convoked by Metropolitan Evlogii on 26-29 November 
1937 with the express purpose of closing the Bulgakov affair. 89 
This text states that the bishops had reviewed a report prepared by 
Fr Chetverikov, augmented by a more detailed descriptive account 
of the Commissions work written by Archimandrite Cassian. On 

86 Fr Bulgakov’s critical comments about what he believes has been an over-reliance on 
patristic authority are sprinkled throughout his works, but are most forcefully ex¬ 
pressed in his essay “Dogmat i dogmatika,” in the collection Zhivoe Predanie: 
Pravoslavie v sovremennosti (Paris, 1937), esp. 12-16, 23-24. 

87 Letters of 21 Jan. and 13 Feb. 1937 to Florovsky (GFPrin, Box 15, f. 2), letter to 
Kseniia Ivanovna of 5 Feb. (GFPrin, Box 56, f. 6). 

88 The latest dated document produced by the Commission and available at Princeton 
is marked 14 May 1937 (“Doklad prot. o. Arkhimandrita Kassiana”—GFPrin, Box 
15, f. 1), while Fr Chetverikov’s letter of 30 March already speaks of his immense re¬ 
lief at no longer having to “sift through the casuistries of Sophiology” [ryt'sia v 
ukhishchreniiakh sofiianstva] , and the next letter, dated 16 April, makes no mention 
whatever of the Commission. (Both in GFPrin, Box 15, f. 2). 

89 “Akt Soveshchaniia Episkopov Pravoslavnykh Russkikh Tserkvei v Zapadnoi 
Evrope ot 26, 27 i 29 noiabria 1937 g., rassmatrivavshikh bogoslovskie mneniia 
prot. S. N. Bulgakova o Sv. Sofa, Premudrosti Bozhiei,” in Eikalovich, Delo prot. 
Sergiia Bulgakova , 33-35. 
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the basis of these materials the bishops concluded that the accusa¬ 
tions of heresy against Bulgakov were unjustified, but that his theo¬ 
logical opinions nevertheless exhibited serious flaws and stood in 
need of correction. The text ends with an exhortation to Bulgakov 
to subject those aspects of his teaching which have provoked criti¬ 
cism to a close scrutiny, and “to eliminate whatever could prove 
troubling to simple souls unversed in theology and philosophy” 
[iz’iat’iz nikh to, chtoporozhdaetsmushchenie vprostykh dushakh, 
kotorym nedostupno bogoslovsko-fibsofikoe myshlenie ]. 90 

But the bishops’ statement as published by Eikalovich does not 
include any request that Bulgakov make an actual repudiation of 
Sophiology, to say nothing of a public renunciation, and I am not 
aware of any documentary evidence in support of Florovsky’s conten¬ 
tion that Bulgakov had to undergo such a procedure. 91 We have only 
Zen’kovskiis brief mention in his memoirs that Bulgakov made a 
formal declaration to Metropolitan Evlogii to the effect that he would 
not promote Sophiology in his lectures at St Sergius Theological Insti¬ 
tute. In truth, however, as Zen’kovskii notes with some bitterness, 
Bulgakov continued to champion his theories exacdy as before. 92 The 
official discussion of the whole painful issue was however at an end. 

^ ^ 

Although the formal examination of Bulgakovs works was now 
closed, the repercussions for Florovsky were far from over. The deci¬ 
sion to distance himself from the work of the Commission had 
exacted a heavy psychological toll, all the while doing nothing to 
repair his standing with colleagues at the Paris Theological Institute 
who considered him to have “betrayed” Bulgakov. 93 Letters received 
by Florovsky during this period show that he had complained bit¬ 
terly to his correspondents about his unhappiness and had expressed 

90 Ibid, p. 35. 

91 Florovsky’s comment in Blane, “Sketch,” 67. 

92 Prot. V. Zen’kovskii, “Moi vstrechi s vydaiushchimisia liud’mi,” Transactions of the 
Assn, of Russian-A merican Scholars in the U.S.A., XXVI (1994): 26. 

93 See Blane, “Sketch,” 67-68. 
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his desire to leave Paris for good. 94 As it happened, the extensive ecu¬ 
menical contacts Florovsky had established in England during the 
preceding years now bore fruit and made frequent departure from 
Paris possible. 95 On one of these occasions, furthermore, there was 
an incident directly linked to Bulgakov which seems to have been 
instrumental in propelling Florovsky from the relatively minor activ¬ 
ity of the Fellowship of St Sergius and St Alban into the ecumenical 
big leagues. This occurred in Edinburgh in 1937, where Florovsky, 
Bulgakov, and two other professors from the Theological Institute 
had traveled as delegates to the Second Conference of Faith and 
Order, a body that was later transformed into the World Council of 
Churches. The Paris delegation was accompanied by Metropolitan 
Evlogii, who writes that he had decided to go along in part due to 
his anxiety about possible dissendon within this group. 96 And indeed 
these fears were soon realized. As Evlogii describes it, Florovsky delivered 
a “pointed and caustic” attack on the concept of “pure-hearted” piety 
that lacks any sound philosophical basis—this right after Bulgakovs 
speech in which the latter had downplayed the importance of doctrinal 
differences in the ecumenical enterprise. The Metropolitan was scandal¬ 
ized by what he considered an attack on Bulgakov, but notes that a 
number of influential non-Orthodox delegates were much impressed 
by Florovsky’s tough stance. 97 The result was entirely unexpected: 
Florovsky was elected to the Executive Committee that was charged 
with drafting a constitution for the proposed World Council of 
Churches. 98 One can thus legitimately speak of a causal relationship 
between Florovskys stance in the entire Sophiological controversy and 
his ever-increasing involvement in ecumenical affairs. While these activ¬ 
ities were necessarily curtailed during the war years, it was ventures of 
this kind that came to predominate in Florovskys life in the two decades 
following World War II. Yet despite this major shift in emphasis, a 

94 See the letter from Dobbie-Bateman of 21 April 1937. GFPrin, Box 15, f. 2. 

95 On Florovsky’s travels out of Paris, see Blane, “Sketch,” 68-78. 

96 Evlogii, Put’moei zhizniy 589, 593. The Florovsky-Bulgakov relationship was pre¬ 
sumably the only one in which any conflict could have been possible. 

97 Evlogii y Put’moei zhizniy 593-94. 

98 Blane, “Sketch,” 74. 
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number of publications from Florovskys later years are unambiguously 
linked to his polemic with the Sophiological orientation. 

Of the several post-war essays that relate most clearly to this 
theme, I shall comment very briefly on four. In “The Ever-Virgin 
Mother of God” (1949)" Florovsky rejects the abstract manner in 
which the Incarnation has all too often been treated in modern 
times. He asserts that Mary must be recognized as a co-actor in the 
Incarnation, as a historically real human being endowed with free 
will who consciously agreed to serve the divine purpose. This is in 
opposition to the tendency to envisage Mary in purely symbolic 
terms as a perfect manifestation of the Sophiological principle. 100 

In 1951 Florovsky published “The Lamb of God,” an essay in 
which the title clearly suggests a response to Bulgakovs 1933 
monograph Agnets Bozhii. m This is a vigorous restatement of a 
theme central to Florovskys theological vision throughout his 
career: an assertion of the historicity and personal nature of the 
Christian religion, and of the fundamental inadequacy of meta¬ 
physical speculation in this regard. 

Two essays dealing with patristic issues also appear to be linked 
to the polemic with Bulgakov. “Saint Gregory Palamas and the Tra¬ 
dition of the Fathers” (I960) 102 seeks to reaffirm the place of 
Palamas within mainline patristic tradition, in this sense refuting 
Bulgakovs claim that St Gregory can be seen as one of the origina¬ 
tors of Sophiology. 103 And in “The Concept of Creation in St 
Athanasius” (1962) 104 Florovsky builds on his earlier works on cre¬ 
ation but includes what seems to be the very deliberate attempt to 

99 In E. L. Mascall, ed., The Mother of God (London, 1949), 51-63. Reprinted in 
Georges Florovsky, Creation and Redemption , 171-88. 

100 For example in Bulgakov’s Kupina Neopalimaia (Paris, 1927), 189. 

101 Scottish Journal of Theology, 4.1 (1951), 13-28. 

102 The Greek Orthodox Theological Review , 5.2 (1960): 119-31; reprinted in 
Florovsky, Bible, Church , Tradition , 105-20, 127. 

103 For example in Bulgakov’s Nevesta Agntsa (Paris, 1945), 23. 

104 Studia Patristica , 6.4 (1962): 36-57; reprinted in Georges Florovsky, Aspects of 
Church History , 39-64, 283-85. 
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counter Bulgakovs detailed argument that St Athanasius could 
likewise be considered a precursor of Sophiology. 105 

The self-imposed taboo against publishing remarks openly criti¬ 
cal of Bulgakov qua theologian remained in force, however, reach¬ 
ing some sort of extreme in 1971, when Florovsky authored an 
entry on Bulgakov for a handbook on Church history in which he 
managed to avoid mentioning the Sophia concept entirely 106 In a 
1975 letter to Paris, Florovsky confirms that his critical silence in 
this respect was a conscious and deliberate policy He chides his 
correspondent for believing rumors about him: 

Myths are being generated in that Paris of yours. The late Paul 
Evdokimoff asserted in print that I had “furiously” 
[“iarostno”] attacked Fr Sergius. The fact is that I have never 
written on Fr Sergius and have tried to avoid oral criticism . 107 

But it must be noted that the ban on public comment which 
Florovsky had imposed on himself did not extend to informal con¬ 
versation and private correspondence. An example is a 1976 letter 
to Iurii Ivask in which Florovsky openly addresses a theme that was 
clearly never very far from his mind: 

IVe read your article in Vestnik , and your defense of Florenskii 
represents an utter misunderstanding . 108 He [Florenskii] 
wrote a book on Christianity which lacks even a short chapter 
on Christ. As a result the whole picture is skewed. The late Fr 
Sergii Bulgakov dedicated a whole volume to the theme of 
“The Lamb of God,” but he nevertheless began with the pe¬ 
riphery—the Virgin, John the Baptist, angels . 109 In a private 
conversation he admitted that he had turned to Christology 

105 In Bulgakovs Kupina Neopalimaia , 266-88. 

106 The Westminster Dictionary of Church History, ed. Jerald C. Brauer (Philadelphia, 
1971), 138-39. Florovsky’s authorship of this unsigned entry is attested by Rev. 
Winston F. Crum, a former doctoral student of Florovsky’s, who in a letter to the 
present author states that he had arranged the contact between Florovsky and the 
editor. 

107 Letter of 23 June 1975 to Fr Igor’ Vernik., GFPrin, Box 12, f. 1. 

108 Florovsky refers to Ivask’s essay, “Rozanov i o. Pavel Florenskii,” Vestnik R.S.Kb.D. y 
42 (1956): 22-26. 

109 Florovsky refers to the sequence of Bulgakov’s books: Kupina Neopalimaia —on the 
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under my influence. But I do not consider his Christology to 
be very satisfactory. In his early book, Svet nevechemii [1917], 
only the beginning chapters are Christological — they were 
written before he was swayed by Florenskii. The point is not 
that they both occasionally do understand Christ, the point is 
that he does not stand at the center. 110 

This critical appraisal of Bulgakov’s theological is representative of 
views that remained essentially unchanged throughout Florovsky’s 
life. It is important to emphasize, however, that the fundamental 
philosophical differences between the two men resulted in strained 
personal relations only in the mid-1930s. Both before and after this 
period, the relationship was respectful and even cordial. In any 
case, very soon after the “Bulgakov affair” was officially resolved, 
the status quo ante in their dealings with each other was fully rees¬ 
tablished, no doubt mostly due to the amazingly forgiving nature 
of Fr Sergius. As Florovsky has noted in his oral reminiscences, 
Bulgakov turned out to be the only individual at the Theological 
Institute who did not hold Florovsky’s position in the “affair” 
against him. 111 What is more, when in 1939 Bulgakov was unable 
to participate as a delegate in the meetings of the ecumenical Com¬ 
mission of Faith and Order, he chose Florovsky to take his place, a 
decision that generated perplexity and dismay among Florovskjfs 
colleagues at the Institute—and profound gratitude in Florovsky. 

In letters from Serbia, where Florovsky spent most of the war 
years, his warm feelings for Bulgakov are expressed with special 
clarity. An example are the following lines from Florovsky s 1943 

Virgin [1927]; DrugZhenikha —on John the Baptist [ 1927]; Lestvitsa lakovlia —on 
angels [1929]; followed in 1933 b yAgnets Bozhii —on Christ. 

110 Letter of 3 June 1976. GFPrin, Box 12, f. 3. 

111 Blane, “Sketch,” 68. 

112 Florovsky makes this point most energetically in a 1975 letter to Iurii Ivask: “Fr 
Sergius was saddened by my disagreement with him, but nevertheless chose me as 
his replacement in the ecumenical movement, to the great indignation of his male 
and'female admirers.” Iurii P. Ivask Papers (Box 3, folder 5), Amherst Center of 
Russian Culture, Amherst College. Published by permission 
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message penned in connection with the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Bulgakovs ordination to the priesthood. 

May the Lord keep you, may he bless you when you come in 
and when you go out, 113 and may he strengthen you in the 
service of his Truth. I am acutely aware that despite all our dif¬ 
ferences and disputes we are serving one and the same cause, 
and toiling in the same vineyard. 114 


It is only natural that with tipie this personal warmth removed 
the edge from Florovsky s harsh rejection of Bulgakovs views, yet 
without negating the fundamental philosophical disagreement. 
Perhaps the best expression of this temperately phrased opposition 
to Bulgakov is contained in his letter to Tat’iana Frank, the widow 
of the philosopher S. L. Frank. Florovsky is here responding to the 
disappointment voiced by Mrs Frank in connection with 
Florovsky s essay on the late philosopher: 115 

I am in absolute agreement with everything you say about 
S. L. s faith, and I attempted to emphasize the profound de¬ 
votion and conviction that is so characteristic of him. How¬ 
ever, and this is the point I was trying to make, his 
philosophical articulation of his faith did not correspond to 
the religious depth of his beliefs.... I would have said the same 
thing, perhaps even more forcefully, about Fr Sergius 
Bulgakov and many others. My “criticism” is not directed at 
S. L. s faith, but, in essence, only at Christian platonism. This 
is an ancient and venerable tradition, but in my opinion an 
unreliable and insufficient one. 116 

113 Cf. Deut 28:6. 

114 Letter of 11 /24 April 1943. Papers of Fr Sergius Bulgakov in the St Sergius Theolog¬ 
ical Institute, Paris. Cited by permission. 

115 The essay in questin is: Prot. Georgii Florovskii, “Religioznaia metafizika S. L. 
Franka,” Sbomik pamiati Semena Liudvigovicha Franka , ed. V. V. Zen’kovskii (Mu¬ 
nich, 1954), 145-56. 

116 Letter of 6 Dec. 1954. BAR Frank Papers. Microfilm 89-2007. Bakhmeteff Archive 
of Russian and East European History and Culture. Columbia University. Pub¬ 
lished by permission. 
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This is a fine summary of Georges Florovskys final judgment of 
Sergius Bulgakovs theology. 
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STILL BY JACOB’S WELL: 

Sergius Bulgakov’s Vision of the 
Church Revisited 

Michael Plekon 

If “Orthodox theology was reborn in the twentieth century,” it 
could be argued that Fr Sergius Bulgakov’s work is a major part of 
this rebirth. 1 Perhaps it is too much to say that there has been a 
Bulgakov renaissance. However as Jason Byassee observes in assess¬ 
ing the impact of Orthodox theology, the translation of Bulgakov’s 
works progresses at a “furious pace.” 2 Antoine Arjakovsky also 
notes the growing number of serious studies of Bulgakov in the 
West. Bulgakov’s return to Christian faith and life came about 
through a rediscovery of the Church in the mystery of the Incarna¬ 
tion, in the many consequences of the “humanity of God” 
[Bogochebvechestvo\ for the world and all of life. From this came his 
conviction, one shared by many others in the Russian emigration, 
of the need to transform the social order, not by imposition of 
ecclesiastical rituals or a state religion but in the “churching” 
[i votserkovenlie] of life. 

Bulgakov’s vision of the Church 

Fr Sergius’ understanding of the Church was challenging to both 
Eastern and Western Christians seventy years ago and it remains so. 
If we have reached ecumenical impasses, if the official ecumenical 

1 John Behr, “Faithfulness and Creativity,” in Abba: The Tradition of Orthodoxy in 
the West: Festschrift for Bishop Kallistos (Ware) ofDiokleia , eds. John Behr, Andrew 
Louth, Dimitri Conomos (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 2003), 159-77. 

2 “Looking East: The Impact of Orthodox theology,” The Christian Century , vol. 
121, no. 26 (Dec. 28,2004). Referred to are Boris Jakim’s translations: The Bride of 
the Lamb (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2002), The Friend of the Bridegroom 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2003), The Comforter (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Eerdmans, 2004), The Lamb of God (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2005). 
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bodies such as the WCC in particular, but also the church- 
approved dialogues both domestic and international, are more 
often criticized than appreciated today, does Bulgakov s sketching 
of the elements of unity in the faith despite ecclesial division offer 
some clarity, some possibility of refocusing, some hope? My claim 
is that he does this and more. I shall be relying heavily on Brandon 
Gallaher s meticulous and provocative study of the development of 
Bulgakovs ecclesial and eucharistic theology in the 1920s and 30s, 
culminating in the theological debate about sharing communion 
in the Anglican-Orthodox Fellowship of St Alban and St Sergius 
from 1933 to 1938. 3 

As Gallaher tracks it, Bulgakov s thinking about the Church is to 
be found spread out in a series of articles, many of which were 
papers delivered at conferences both theological and ecumenical. 
Gallaher s focus is the issue of whether eucharistic sharing between 
Western and Eastern Christians could be possible. Even those who 
came to oppose it on theological grounds, such as future arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury Michael Ramsay, Fr George Florovsky and 
Derwas Chitty, among others, were themselves committed partici¬ 
pants in the life of the Fellowship, the depth and substance of 
which finds rare parallels today. The central feature of Fellowship 
life was common prayer, the alternative celebration of the Eucha¬ 
rist and vespers, along with other services, according to Anglican, 
Orthodox and other rites of the participants. Earlier, the Russian 
Christian Students Movement in France had similarly been 
marked by the regular celebration of the Eucharist and other ser¬ 
vices of the daily cycle.4 4 In such a context in which Eastern and 

3 “Catholic Action: Ecclesiology, the Eucharist and the Question of Intercommun¬ 
ion in the Ecumenism of Sergii Bulgakov” (MDiv thesis. Crestwood, NY: St Vladi¬ 
mir’s Seminary, 2003). Also see his articles “Bulgakov’s Ecumenical Thought [Part 
I],” Sobomosty 24.1 (2002): 24-55 and “Bulgakov and intercommunion [Part II],” 
Sobomost, 24.2 (2002): 9-28. This very gifted Bulgakov scholar is a graduate both 
of McGill and SVS and is now completing doctoral studies at Oxford University. 

4 Good sources on the Fellowship and the Students Association are those of partici¬ 
pants: Nicolas Zernov, The Russian Religious Renaissance of the Twentieth Century 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1963); Elisabeth Behr-Sigel, Lev Gillet: “A Monk of 
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Western Christians were present at each others’ liturgical services, 
prayed, studied, ate and spent much time together, the desire to 
really probe church divisions is evident in the reports of meetings 
and the papers presented and then published in the Journal of the 
Fellowship. 

The path to Jacob’s Well — church divisions and borders 

This brings us to Bulgakovs essay first published in Russian and 
then in English in 1933. 5 As Gallaher points out, the ecclesiology 
of this article was the culmination of ecclesiological studies pub¬ 
lished from 1926 on, entitled, “Outlines of the Teaching about the 
Church,” [Ocherki ucheniia o tservki] and then in English. 6 The 
portion called “The Church and Non-Orthodoxy,” [Tserkov i 
Inoslavie ] was a crucial statement of this ecclesiology and had been 
presented at the January 11-15, 1927 meeting of the Anglo- 
Russian Student Conference at St Albans. Bulgakov looks in detail 
at the canonical exclusion of prayer with “heretics” and “schismat¬ 
ics.” Rather than assuming that this one canon covers all instances 
of encounter with those “outside” specific ecclesial boundaries, he 
looks quite specifically at the canonical tradition as well as earlier 
church history and finds significant variation in how those “out¬ 
side” are treated, a finding generally recognized by scholars and 
institutionalized in varying ways in different church bodies. 7 He 
further emphasizes that heresy and schism are by definition 

the Eastern Church,” trans. Helen Wright (Oxford: Fellowship of St Alban and St 
Sergius, 1999); Alexis Kniazeff, Ulnstitut Saint-Serge (Paris: Beauchesne, 1974), 
and “L’eccl&ialisation de la vie,” La pensic orthodoxe , 4 (Lausanne: L’Age 
d’Homme, 1987), 108-35. 

5 “By Jacob’s Well: On the Actual Unity of the Divided Church in Faith, Prayer and 
Sacraments (John 4: 23),” Journal of the Fellowship of St Alban and St Sergius , 22 
(1933). I will refer here to the version in the anthology, Tradition Alive: On the 
Church and the Christian Life in Our Time: Readings from the Eastern Churchy ed. 
Michael Plekon (Lanham, MD: Sheed & Ward/Rowman & Littlefield, 2003), 55- 
65. 

6 Put* 1.9 (1925): 53-78; 2.1 (1926): 47-58 ; American Church Monthly, 30.6 (1931): 
411-23 and 31.1 (1932): 13-16. 

7 “The Church and Non-Orthodoxy,” 416. 
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ecclesial matters, a point that becomes a constant for him. That is, 
these divisions can take place only within not outside the Church. 
Finally he pursues the question of whether outside the Church 
there is to be found authentic ordained ministry, the sacraments 
and the grace of the Holy Spirit, the very life of the Church. The 
rigorist position that no grace whatsoever exists outside the bound¬ 
aries of the Church—and “Church” would mean for his contem¬ 
porary, Metropolitan Anthony Khrapovitsky only the Orthodox 
Church, later only a specific jurisdiction of the Orthodox 
Church—has never universally been held. While he refers only to 
St Theodore the Studite, numerous other references are made in 
other essays. 8 Bulgakov concludes that ministries and sacraments 
in heretical and schismatic communities are not worthless but suf¬ 
fer defects which are healed upon reunion with the una sancta. 
Thus, the practice of the Russian Church with respect to reception 
of Roman Catholic presbyters and laity as well as other baptized 
Christians of say the Anglican, Lutheran, and Reformed tradi¬ 
tions. 9 

The trail of this rethinking of the Church, especially its unity 
and limits or boundaries, was not just a theoretical or even purely 
an historical issue for Bulgakov and his contemporaries. Not only 
were they thinking through ecclesiology as result of their coming to 
the West, engaging in study, discussion and prayer with non- 
Orthodox Christians, but in their own Russian emigration they 
experienced the consequences of division. The question of ecclesial 
limits became most actual and personal through the divisive 
actions of the Karlovtsky Synod (which would become the Russian 
Orthodox Church Outside Russia) along with the ecclesiology of a 
Khrapovitsky, also in the splits between the jurisdiction remaining 
under the patriarchate of Moscow and that which sought and 
received oversight from the patriarchate of Constantinople (the 

8 See by comparison, John MeyendorfP s essay, “Church and Ministry: For an Ortho- 
dox-Lutheran Dialogue,” in Tradition Alive , 123-33, especially his reference of 
St Basil the Great with respect to the Encratites on 128. 

9 “The Church and Non-Orthodoxy,” 417. 
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exarchate of Metropolitan Evlogy, of which Fr Sergius and the 
St Sergius Institute were part). 10 Later, Fr Sergius’ reflection on the 
Church would find its most complete expression in The Bride of the 
Lamh. u It is important to observe that these issues: what the 
Church included, what unity in faith consisted in, what the 
authentic limits of the Church were, concerned not only 
Fr Bulgakov but Anton Kartashev, who contributed several impor¬ 
tant studies. One of the most cited of Fr Georges Florovsky’s essays 
most likely derived from Bulgakovs writings and discussion at 
both St Sergius Institute and in the Fellowship. 12 Much later, the 
canon lawyer, exegete and church historian Fr Nicolas Afanasiev 
would give the same title to the second volume of his ecclesiological 
investigations. 13 

Unity, despite divisions 

The subtitle summarizes the essays contention, namely that 
despite various apparent kinds of division there was nonetheless 
genuine unity in faith among Christians. The meeting of Christ 

10 For first hand accounts of the painful ecclesial division among the Russians in Paris 
see Michael Glenny and Norman Stone, The Other Russia: The Experience of Exile 
(New York: Viking, 1990), especially the interview with the late Metropolitan An¬ 
thony Bloom, 182-96, in which the ferocity of disagreements is reconsidered years 
later. 

11 Also see Bulgakov’s essays, “One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church,” The 
Christian East, 12.3 (1931): 90-104; “The Hierarchy and the Sacraments,” in The 
Ministry and the Sacraments, ed. Roderic Dunkerly (London: Student Christian 
Movement Press, 1937), 95-123; “Le ciel sur la terre,” Una sancta (1928): 42-63; 
“On Primitive Christianity, ” Journal of the Fellowship of St Alban and St Sergius, 14 
(1931): 20-26; “The Church Universal,” Journal ofthe Fellowship of St Alban and St 
Sergius , 25 (1934): 10-15; “Dogma and Dogmatic Theology,” originally in Zhivoe 
predanie (Paris: YMCA Press, 1937), now in Tradition Alive , 67-80. 

12 “The Limits of the Church,” The Church Quarterly Review , 117 (October, 1933), 
117-31. 

13 Nicolas Afanasiev, “L’figlise de Dieu dans le Christ,” La penste orthodoxe , 13.2 
(1968): 1-38. See Afanasiev’s plan for “The Limits of the Church” as well as the 
translator’s note on what was completed of this project. Afanasiev’s The Church of 
the Holy Spirit and The Limits of the Churchy in translation by Vitaly Permiakov, 
along with The Lord’s Supper, translated by Alvian Smirensky, are forthcoming from 
SVS Press. 
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and the Samaritan woman, known in the Eastern Church as 
Photina, an equal-to-the-apostles, serves as an image of the rela¬ 
tionship of the one Church and the divided churches. The location 
of this encounter in Sychar at Jacobs well evokes a rich series of 
connections too numerous to follow through here. But the forceful 
words of the Lord point out one most relevant to the modern era: 
that past religious divisions and discriminations, even liturgical 
requirements (“worship at the temple...”) were transcended at his 
coming, in the light of the kingdom. Consistently, as Gallaher 
shows, even to his last ecclesial reflections in The Bride of the Lamb, 
Bulgakov never rejects the conviction that the Orthodox Church 
has retained the fullness and truth of the Gospel. However, in the 
modern era Christians from all communions have dared to pray, to 
study, to work together despite the canons of the fourth and fifth 
centuries which prohibit prayer with “heretics” and “schismatics.” 
There is not just distance or repulsion from each other among 
divided churches but all the more strongly there is attraction to 
each other in real ecclesial love. 14 The splits among the churches 
can only be described as “evil genius,” and in the twentieth cen¬ 
tury’s “ecumenical way,” there is both a sharper realization of con¬ 
fessional differences as well as a growing consciousness of unity 
despite these. 15 It is not just a human desire to deny differences and 
reunite. Bulgakov argues that authentic unity in the faith is a gift, a 
“given,” to which divided Christian must strive. 16 It is the Spirit of 
God who is urging this desire for unity forward and several times 
Bulgakov speaks of a “new” as well as a “perpetual” Pentecost in the 
Church. 17 

Unity in prayer, the Word, and the spiritual life 

Three real forms of unity are then claimed and examined. The first 
is prayer, the life of the Spirit in the Church. The startling 

14 “By Jacob’s Well,” Tradition Alive, 56. 

15 Ibid., 56. 

16 Ibid., 57, 64, 65. 

17 Ibid., 56-57. 
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experiences of divided Christians praying with each other—in 
meetings of the fellowship, at theological conferences, at the 
Lausanne meeting of the World Council—I think must be seen in 
connection with the renaissance of liturgical and spiritual life 
Bulgakov experienced earlier in the Russian Christian Student 
Movement and in other fraternal and education groups such as the 
fraternities of St Seraphim in Belgrade, that of the Trinity in Paris, 
and St Maria Skobtsova’s Orthodox Action. In these communal 
settings, as Alexis Kniazeff notes, the very idea of the “churching” 
of life was experienced in great spiritual intensity among Emigre 
Orthodox and then with Western Christians who welcomed, 
assisted, and befriended them. The immensely complex, fascinat¬ 
ing figure of Fr Lev Gillet was an embodiment of this as were some 
of the others newly canonized such as Ilya Fundaminsky and Fr 
Dimitri Klepinine, but also George Fedotov, Constantine 
Motchulsky and Fr Afanasiev, among others. 18 

The sharing of prayer was so moving not because of sentimental¬ 
ity but because of the Lord’s very promise that “when two or three 
are gathered together in my name, there I am in their midst” 
(Mt 18:20). Christians discovered both the things they share as 
well as those things they did not. Bulgakov refers implicitly to the 
harsh reaction to his own paper at Lausanne arguing that the 
Mother of God and the saints must be considered by the gathering. 
Catholics and Orthodox cannot pray with Protestants to the 
Virgin and the saints. 19 And yet Reformation Christians shared 
with the Catholic and Orthodox the simple, powerful spontaneous 
prayer of their traditions. 20 

18 On these see Nicolas Zernov, The Russian Religious Renaissance, also Sergei Hackel, 
Pearl of Great Price: Mother Maria Skohtsova 1891-1944 (Crestwood, NY: SVS 
Press, 1981) and Arjakovsky, La generation despenseurs religieux de P/migration 
russe (Kiev/Paris: L’Esprit et la Lettre, 2002), 624-82. On Mother Maria’s compan¬ 
ions, canonized with her, see http://www.incommunion.org/MariaIndex.htm, ac¬ 
cessed June, 2004. 

19 “The Question of the Veneration of the Virgin Mary at the Edinburgh Confer¬ 
ence,” Sobomost, 12 (1937): 28-31. 

20 “By Jacob’s Well,” Tradition Alive, 38-59. 
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The word of God, the Bible, is another form of unity. It is clearly 
the common book and prayer base of all Christians, and when 
Christians read, preach, pray and study the scriptures together, 
they discover what the Fathers call “the sacrament of the word.” In 
so doing they begin to discover the Church as evangelical herself. 21 
Later Bulgakovs student, Paul Evdokimov observed that “We are 
all united before the closed Bible,” on the altar or pulpit. 22 How¬ 
ever, as soon as we open and begin to read and interpret it, we dis¬ 
cover our divisions and our differences. Yet, within the mystery of 
division lies the deeper mystery of unity, hence this encounter of 
differences is the beginning of discovering our unity. 

The spiritual life is also a real unity for Bulgakov. While there are 
particularities and differences in liturgical style, theological 
method, even teaching among the churches, there is nevertheless a 
powerful and real unity in faith. One might be tempted to say that 
was more accurate across the churches in 1933 than today. Yet if 
one does not consider just the official representatives in ecumenical 
and other theological organizations, if the whole of the people of 
God were to be consulted, how much diversion would there be on 
the central dogmas of the Trinity and of Christ? Perhaps the sense 
of a “new Pentecost,” is a preparation for the restoration of 
eucharistic communion. Maybe too the growing attraction on the 
part of Westerners to the Mother of God and saints of the East— 
Seraphim of Sarov, Mother Maria Skobtsova—as well as that of 
Eastern Christians to Francis of Assisi, Genevieve of France is an 
indication of a growing spiritual communion. The “rediscovery” of 
the icon in the West in these years as well as its renewal by such 
iconographers as Sister Joanna Reitlinger, Fr Gregory Kroug and 
Leonid Ouspensky as well as the profound interest of a Vladimir 
Lossky in Western theology and a Rowan Williams in Eastern 
Christian theology can be mentioned in this connection, as empiri- 

21 Ibid., 59. 

22 In the World, of the Church: A Paul Evdokimov Reader , ed. and trans. Michael 
Plekon and Alexis Vinogradov (Crestwood NY: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 
2001), 44. 
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cal realities not listed by Bulgakov but certainly part of ecclesial 
existence. 23 

In reflecting upon his presentation of the forms of unity, 
I believe Bulgakov should be exonerated of the charge of naivete, 
namely of being in denial of actual dividing issues. They are men¬ 
tioned rather explicitly. But more importantly he raises the ques¬ 
tion of what “heresy” means in our time in a most challenging way 
here, as in other of his writings. He does not try to explain heresies 
away but wonders out loud if the “heresies” of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury are comparable to those of the third, fourth, and fifth among 
earlier centuries. Do Methodists and Anglicans in principle, not 
just this or that individual, hold heretical views of Christ and the 
Trinity? Are their disagreements and those of some Lutherans 
about the forms of ordained ministry to be judged heretical? Are 
there not “heresies of life” and of practice among the Orthodox: 
unintentional adherence to incorrect expressions of both dogma 
and doctrine: Docetic spiritualism, a Nestorian effort to distance 
the faith from culture, the Church from society, to emphasize 
either the divinity or humanity of Christ? Throughout his 
ecclesiological reflections Bulgakov asserts that heresy can only 
occur within the Church. Even the process of anathematizing 
beliefs is for the purpose of restoring communion, not for the per¬ 
manent ostracism of those so accused. 

Unity, in the sacraments? 

Finally, the sacraments are held up as signs of unity. Given that 
actual communion in the holy things is still remote and ecclesial 
separation the continuing situation, why does he say this? To affirm 

23 Un peintre d’icones, Lepere Grtgoire Krug , ed. Jean-Claude Marcad^ (Paris: Institut 
d’fitudes Slaves, 2001); Pere Simon Doolan, La redlcouverte de Ticone: La vie et 
Voeuvre de Lionide Ouspensky (Paris: Cerf, 2001); Vladimir Lossky, Thkoiogie 
Negative et conaissance de Dieu chez Maitre Eckhart (Paris: Vrin, 1960); Rowan Wil¬ 
liams, Sergii Bulgakov: Towards a Russian Political Theology (Edinburgh: T&T 
Clark, 1999); idem, Ponder These Things: Praying With Icons of the Virgin (Chicago: 
Sheed & Ward, 2002); idem, The Dwelling of the Light: Praying With Icons of Christ 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2003). 
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once more, the patristic perspective that the sacraments of divided 
church are indeed real and efficacious but defective because of the 
rupture in communion. Here as elsewhere, Bulgakov rejects the 
rigorist view that there are no sacraments outside the Church, no 
grace, that these actions are “demonic sacraments” as unmitigated 
“confessional fanaticism,” devoid of theological substance. The 
practice of Church Fathers, hierarchs and even councils in the past 
as well as contemporary practice also reject such a view. The bap¬ 
tism of Catholic and Protestant Christians is consistently accepted 
by the Russian and other Slavic Orthodox churches. However 
sometimes Orthodox are more Roman than the Roman Catholics 
in their legalism. Yet even there, theological understanding and his¬ 
torical practice prevail. The Catholic Church regards the sacra¬ 
ments of the Orthodox churches as authentic despite the schism. 
The ability of those divided by heresy and schism in the patristic 
era to be reunited by simple eucharistic fellowship or chrismation 
or confession and absolution stands as witness to the recognition of 
the “limits” of the Church transcending canonical borders, legal 
lines. Further, however, the royal priesthood of all the baptized 
remains, according to Bulgakov, even in those churches where 
apostolic succession and episcopal ordination may not longer exist. 
It is worth noting Bulgakovs tenacity on succession and orders 
despite his radical view of the hierarchy not ruling the Church. The 
sacraments are the possession of the whole Church, not of any indi¬ 
vidual believer, not even of this or that particular bishop or priest. 
Bulgakov cites the contention of an earlier Russian bishop and 
theologian, Theophanes, regarding the efficaciousness of the sacra¬ 
ments, that “according to their faith it shall be given them.” 
Though there may be divisions, and of human creation, “the Lord 
does not deprive this flock of his grace.” 24 Bulgakovs conservative 
position on orders and succession make him qualify the actual 
unity of some Christian churches not possessing these. They have a 
“general and indefinite” communion in sacraments with the rest of 


24 “By Jacob’s Well,” Tradition Alive , 64. 
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the churches and the reestablishment of an apostolically ordained 
hierarchy in such reformation churches is the threshold over which 
they must pass. 25 Yet for the Catholics and the Orthodox “strictly 
speaking a reunion of the Church is not even necessary here, 
although this generally is hardly realized.” 26 Long before the 
images of “sister churches” and of the Church “breathing with two 
lungs,” both East and West, Bulgakov stood for such a radical posi¬ 
tion, as did his colleague and one time student Nicolas Afanasiev, 
and not on sociological^ sentimental but theological grounds. 27 

Unity in faith: both maximal and minimal 

In the Fellowship, for which this essay was written, there was seri¬ 
ous discussion of what church reunion would involve. Bulgakov 
was joined by Anton Kartashev, also Lev Zander, Evgeny Lampert 
and Nicolas Zernov on the possibility of Anglicans and Orthodox 
sharing the Eucharist, under certain conditions including episco¬ 
pal blessing. 28 Bulgakov and Kartashev took the position that there 
was both a dogmatic maximalism and minimalism necessary to 
heal the schism. 29 Not only did past ecclesial practice and teaching 

25 Ibid., 64. 

26 Ibid., 64. 

27 “Una sancta, Tradition Alive , 3-30. 

28 Gallaher explores the intercommunion proposal exhaustively, using for the first 
time, documents of the fellowship preserved in their archives in Oxford. Not only 
this section but the entirety of this essay is indebted to his painstaking historical re¬ 
search and is based upon it. See Catholic Action^ 68-88. As late as 1940—41 Nicolas 
Zernov and Evgeny Lampert continued to attempt to explain the theological legiti¬ 
macy of Fr Sergius’ bold proposal that there was unity in the faith sufficient for 
eucharistic communion by both Anglican and Orthodox members of the Fellow¬ 
ship. See Lampert, “More about Intercommunion,” and a second installment, 
Sobomost , 22 (1940): 13-20 and 23 (1941): 28-33. Also Zernov, and Lampert, 
“The Fellowship and the Anglo-Orthodox Intercommunion, Sobomost , 21 (1940): 
9-15. And Zernov, The Reintegration of the Church: A Study in Intercommunion 
(Greenwich, CT: Seabury, 1952); Orthodox Encounter: The Christian East and the 
Ecumenical Movement (London: Clarke, 1961). 

29 Also see Bulgakov, “Spiritual Intercommunion,” Sobomost , 4 (1953): 3-7. See 
Kartashev, “The Paths Toward the Reunion of the Chuichcs” Journal of the Fellow¬ 
ship of St Alban and St Sergius y 26 (1934): 7-13 and “Intercommunion and Dog- 
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witness to this, so did the very center of the Church’s life, the 
Eucharist. To confess the Eucharist, not even mentioned in the 
Creed, was to confess the principle dogmas of the Church and to be 
part of the royal priesthood, the people of God and of the Word. 

Reunion of the churches then can only occur in one place: not in 
a theological conference, not even in a church council but at the 
altar, in the bread and cup of the Eucharist. Unity is however, given 
by God. There is no denying Bulgakovs insistence that we must 
undergo a new Pentecost, be ignited by the pain of division and by 
the desire for full communion. The tension does not and cannot 
leave any Christian at peace. It is not possible to remain indifferent 
to this or ignore it. 30 

An eschatological view: the Bride of the Lamb 

The last statement of Bulgakovs thinking on the Church is the 
intense, eschatological chapter five of The Bride of the Lambf It is 
not possible to exhaustively inspect it yet several aspects are neces¬ 
sary for concluding a look at his ecclesiology. The intention of this 
final volume of the trilogy on “the humanity of God,” must be 
recalled. This was Bulgakovs effort to state in positive terms the 
consequences, the meaning of Chalcedon, of the Incarnation for 
both God and creation. The triadic nature of his method is appar¬ 
ent throughout the trilogy even though, as one perhaps might 
expect, there is not a devoting of a volume to each person of the 
Trinity. In addition, there is the constant reference to Sophia, the 

matic Agreement,” Sobomost , 4 (1935): 41-48, both in Tradition Alive , 205-19; L. 
Zander, “On the Essence of Ecumenical Participation,” Zhivoe predanie (1973), 
and in Tradition Alive, 223-40, and Vision and Action, trans. Natalie Duddington 
(London: Victor Gollancz, 1952). 

30 Bulgakov followed up “By Jacob’s Well” with “Ways to Church Reunion,” 
Sobomost, 2 (1935): 7-14. This was directly followed by Michael Ramsey’s oppos¬ 
ing article, “Reunion and Intercommunion,” Sobomost, 2 (1935): 15-18. 

31 One final paper was presented by Bulgakov at the Anglo-Russian Students Confer¬ 
ence at High Leigh, 1938: “Una sancta: The Foundations of Ecumenism.” It was 
published in Russian in Put* 58.11-12 (1938): 3-14 and a resume of it by A. F. 
Dobbie-Bateman appeared in Sobomost, 15 (1938): 8-12, 20-21 as “Fr Sergius 
Bulgakov on Past and Future.” 
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Divine Wisdom of God as the expression of not only God’s creat¬ 
ing and acting upon the world, but of God’s entering, becoming 
part of his own creation. 32 

Thus a crucial emphasis is on the dual nature of the Church as 
divine as well as human. Bulgakov meditates at length on the scrip¬ 
tural images of the Church as the Body of Christ, the Bride of 
Christ, Wife of the Lamb, Beloved of the Lover. 33 The Mother of 
God is a very powerful image and referent for Bulgakov as “the pri¬ 
mary hypostasis of the Church, the Church’s personal center, the 
Spirit-Bearer.” 34 This volume and the entire trilogy conclude in the 
glorious vision of the Book of Revelation chapters 19-21: the wed¬ 
ding feast of the Lamb, the Lamb’s wife, the end of all sadness and 
pain, the world of the past disappearing, the great city, the holy 
Jerusalem revealed, with her gates and the Lamb as her light and the 
river of life flowing out. 35 

[the heavenly sounds of the Old Testament Apocalypse, the 
Song of Songs, the song of the sister-bride-wife, the 
Unwedded Bride ]... does it express the great final mystery of 
Christ and of the Church, and then of Christ and of the 
Mother-Virgin, the Unwedded Bride, in the revelation of the 
final accomplishment and of the glory of the world? But is 
not the entire world in its humanity the kingdom of love, 
which embraces the natural and the human world? In this 
world, everyone finds himself with all and in all, in creation 
and history, in the kingdom of grace and glory, in the body of 
Christ and the temple of the Holy Spirit. This is the most 
general and complete revelation that we have of the Church 
as humanity in Divine-humanity. And if this is the case, then 
is not the Most Pure Mother of God Herself in Her glory this 
personal head of the Church, the personal humanity of 

32 Antoine Arjakovsky’s paper included in this issue and his major work, La 
generation despenseurs religieux y are, in my mind, the most incisive current inter¬ 
pretations of Bulgakov’s theological project. 

33 The Bride of the Lamb , 253-63. 

34 Ibid., 265. 

35 Ibid., 525. 
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Divine-humanity? Is She not the Heavenly Jerusalem, which 
returns to earth from its heavenly home in the parousia of the 
Mother of God, in order to become here the spiritualized ta¬ 
bernacle of God with men? Is She not Sophia herself, 
creaturely but entirely deified, the peak of all creation, more 
venerable than the cherubim and incomparably more glori¬ 
ous than the seraphim? Is She not the glory and the joy of the 
saved peoples at the marriage feast of the Lamb? Is She not 
that perfect union of the divine and the human in which all 
creation, both the angelic choir and humankind, rejoices? 

She, the Spirit-Bearer, is Spirit and Bride, manifesting in Her 
very being the image of the hypostatic Spirit of God. And 
about Her it is said in the final words of the New Testament: 

“And the Spirit and the Bride say, Come. And let him that 
hears say, Come! Even so, come, Lord Jesus !” 36 

If the Church is described in such eschatological terms, certain 
implications follow. The Church of her very nature is inclusive, 
universal, intended to encompass all human beings of all time, 
since all “belong to Christs humanity .” 37 There are therefore no 
limits to the Church for she is defined by both the Incarnation and 
Pentecost. But a Church of such heavenly beauty and glory, is also 
of space and time. The Church is also brought down to earth, to 
specific locations—Galatia, Asia, the house of Aquila and Priscilla, 
to Jerusalem, Rome, Constantinople (and beyond, we would say, 
to London, Moscow, Paris, New York and Tokyo) to the entire 
expanse of human history, to the structures of law, power, hierar¬ 
chy . 38 The Church cannot “be understood outside of history, 
deprived of flesh and blood, torn away from place and time .” 39 Yet 
the empirical, historical, institutional and canonical Church we 
experience will never perfectly coincide with the Church as divine- 
humanity, the formers limits drawn humanly, relatively, 


36 Ibid., 525-26. 

37 Ibid., 266. 

38 Ibid., 268-70. 

39 Ibid., 270. 
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imperfectly. There will always be a “Church outside the churches,” 
(ecclesia extra ecclesias). 

Bulgakov also critiques the formation of a clerical estate and the 
“clericalization of the sacraments.” In so doing, and in affirming 
ordained offices as ministries of service and love for the people of 
God, he anticipates Afanasiev’s creative and similarly critical work 
years later in returning to eucharistic ecclesiology . 40 The priestly, 
sacred character of the Church applies to all her members, set apart 
as a royal priesthood in baptism . 41 The ministry, that is, the service 
of bishops, priests and deacons, is rooted in the eucharistic celebra¬ 
tion. These offices originally existed alongside a multiplicity of 
other ministries, long disappeared. Bishops, priest and deacons 
were consecrated only with the assent of and for the service of the 
whole assembly. The Gospel and the sacraments belong to the 
whole Church. The sacraments are the life of God and the hierar¬ 
chy and clergy are not their privileged dispensers but their stewards 
and servants of the servants of God. The New Testament and the 
early Church recognize no clerical class, distinct from the rest of the 
baptized. Cyprian of Carthage maintains that he “does nothing” 
without consulting his clergy and the people . 42 In time, levitical 
models of episcopacy and priesthood taken from the Old Testa¬ 
ment, as well as the structures of Imperial civil society, based on law 
and concerned with the exercise of power, came to dominate the 
episcopacy and the Church’ life . 43 

Concluding the chapter on the Church, Fr Sergius argues elo¬ 
quently for freedom and the gift of prophecy in the Church: 

St Seraphim of Sarov said that “the acquisition of the Holy 
Spirit [i.e. prophecy] is the goal of the Christian life. Inspired 
illuminations embodied in the works of bearers of the Spirit 

40 Ibid., 274-90. The Afanasiev works referred to here are The Church of the Holy Spirit 
(Tserkov Dukha Sviatogo) (Paris: YMCA Press, 1975), The Lord's Supper (Trapeza 
Gospodnia) (Paris: YMCA Press, 1952), and the portions of The Limits of the Church 
published as articles in various theological journals [see note 27 above]. 

41 The Bride of the Lamb , 279. 

42 Ibid., 275. 

43 Ibid., 282ff. 
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attest to this New Testament prophetism, just as the creative 
achievements of the Christian spirit bear witness to the par¬ 
ticipation of the Church in Christ s royal ministry. The Spirit 
breathes here unfettered by the limits of the ecclesiastical or¬ 
ganization. A depth of the Church that remains beyond these 
limits operates here: the partitions of the historical Church 
do not reach heaven. This lays the foundation for the special 
being of the Church as an ecclesial reality that is not subject to 
or regulated by hierarchy. This is the Una sancta, the ever- 
continuing Incarnation and Pentecost...the prophetic force 
that even now bears witness to the unity of Christ s human¬ 
kind and draws the churches to return to the Church, to be¬ 
come reintegrated in the ecclesial unity of the Incarnation 
and the Pentecost, to overcome in the confessions the spirit of 
confessionalism that supplants the universal unity with eccle¬ 
siastical provincialism. 

Conclusion: Still by the Well ? 

Does Fr Sergius' ecclesial vision appear even more radical and fan¬ 
tastic today than it did in 1933 or 1939, when the text of The Bride 
of the Lamb was completed? Consider all that has occurred since 
then: the intensive post-war work of Eastern and Western theolo¬ 
gians, monastics, clergy and laity in the “return to the sources,” in 
the liturgical movement, in the various liturgical institutes such as 
that at St Sergius now in its fifty-first year. Much of the post-war 
ressourcement and rediscovery of the Church, along with Pope John 
XXIIIs call for aggiornamento led to Second Vatican Council and 
its still powerful statements on the liturgy, the Church and world. 
Observers from many churches were invited to the council includ¬ 
ing many of Fr Sergius’ students and colleagues such as Bishop 
Kassian (Bezobrazov), Paul Evdokimov, Frs Afanasiev and 
Schmemann. In 1964 Pope Paul VI and Patriarch Athenagoras I 
laid down the anathemas of the great schism. One could point to a 

44 Ibid., 292. Also see the paper he sent to the meeting of the Fellowship in 1939, when 
prevented from attending due to cancer surgery: “The Spirit of Prophecy,” 
Sobomost , 19 (1939), 3-7 also in Williams, Sergii Bulgakov , 287-93. 
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renewal of monastic life not just on Mt Athos but in many other 
places. In ecumenical activity there is the on-going work of the 
monastic communities of Taize, Chevetogne, Bose and New Skete, 
of communities like San Egidio in Italy and Hosanna in Moscow. 
There is the mark left on the Church by the teaching, writing and 
work of Nicolas Afanasiev, Alexander Schmemann, John 
Meyendorff, Alexander Men, Georges Florovsky, Dimitriu 
Staniloae, of Paul Evdokimov, Vladimir Lossky, Olivier Clement, 
Nikos Nissiotis, Kallistos Ware, Christos Yannaras, John Zizioulas, 
only to list several from the Eastern Churches. 

Yet not all of these are well received. There has been a strong 
resurgence of traditionalist thinking which rejects virtually every¬ 
thing mentioned above. The reactionary spirit is to be found not 
just in the Orthodox churches but in the Roman Catholic and 
some of the Protestant churches as well. Some are ready to abandon 
all ecumenical groups and dialogues either because of recent devel¬ 
opments or simply in principle because ecuemism is “heresy.” In 
recent years, the worship and theological presentations at general 
assemblies of the WCC have been difficult to bear not only for the 
Orthodox member churches but for many others as well. However, 
Orthodox efforts to address problems in worship as well as the way 
that decisions are made in a group that is predominantly Protestant 
have been promising. Yet at the same time tensions among 
churches in other areas have erupted: threats of proselytism 
directed toward the Catholic Church in Russia by the Moscow 
Patriarchate, inter-Orthodox tensions between the Ecumenical 
and Moscow Patriarchates, between the Phanar and the Church of 
Greece, the proposal of the Moscow Patriarchate that all people 
and parishes of “Russian tradition” in Western Europe form a dio¬ 
cese of the Moscow Patriarchate with the hope of autonomy “when 
the Lord sees fit.” This is not the place to further digress into the 
many tensions within Orthodox churches themselves both here 
and abroad, but such must be recognized: tensions both new and 
old over calendar and language use, tensions about ethnic identity 
and ties to mother churches in other countries, tensions about ecu- 
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menical relations, over whether there can be any liturgical or 
canonical reform or adaptation or whether such “innovations” are 
prohibited; tensions over ecclesial structure, for example, whether 
there are any legitimate “conciliar” structures, place for clergy and 
laity in addition to hierarchy, in the life and work of the Church. In 
a location such as North America, the issue of how the majority of 
Western Christians, their clergy, sacraments and churches are 
viewed is not mere theoretical matter but one of everyday, practical 
significance. 

It was his student, who wrote both in criticism and veneration, 
Fr Alexander Schmemann, who said that Fr Sergius was at his 
greatest celebrating the liturgy. His writing was heavy not only with 
German idealism but also with the Slavonicisms and repetitions of 
the liturgical texts he knew so well. Fr Sergius himself once said that 
he had acquired all of his theology in the eucharistic cup. His stud¬ 
ies whether of the Mother of God, John the Baptist, the angels, or 
the vast trilogy on the “humanity of God” are steeped in the texts of 
the liturgy, the above cited conclusion of The Bride of the Lamb an 
apt example. 

My point here has been to argue that Fr Sergius’ vision of the 
Church was the result not only of much contact with the other 
churches in the West, not only rooted in years of research, teaching 
and writing, but very importantly, it was eschatologically framed. 
And it is quite clear that this was the result not only of his personal 
experience, but primarily it flowed from his experience of the King¬ 
dom present in the liturgy, most especially in the Eucharist. He 
pursued the principle, lex orandi, lex credendi most assiduously. 
The Eucharist, he said, “ought to accompany us in all our creative 
activity in life and the liturgy... must be transformed into a liturgy 
celebrated outside the temple... the basis of culture and social 
life.” 45 

When Fr Sergius looked at the Church he saw not only the Great 
Council of Moscow’s efforts to renew ecclesial life at all levels, not 

45 “The Eucharist and the Social Problems of Modern Society Journal of the Fellow¬ 
ship of St Alban and St Sergius, 21 (1933): 19. 
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just the Fellowship of Saints Alban and Sergius, the Russian Chris¬ 
tian Students Movement, Orthodox Action and the World Con¬ 
ference on Faith and Order that would become, after the war, the 
WCC. He also saw the nearly invisible diaconal work of saints 
Maria Skobtsova, Dimitri Klepinine, Yuri Skobtsov and Ilya 
Fundaminsky. Photos of that time have him sitting with them all 
and he was spiritual father to both Mother Maria and Fr Dimitri. 
He saw the theology in color, the work of another of his spiritual 
children, Sister Joanna Reitlinger, renewing the lives of parishes 
and individuals with her iconography. After he died, she created a 
series of frescoes of the heavenly Church of the Book of Revelation, 
the holy Jerusalem, the Bride of the Lamb, as well as the saints of 
many lands, East and West. These became the adornment of St 
Basil’s House Chapel, all done to his memory and to his vision of 
the Church, divine and human and its reunion. 

Are we still, then, sitting by Jacobs well? Yes, if this means that 
we remain listening to the Lord’s seemingly impossible words 
about worshipping the Father, neither on Mount Gerazim or at the 
Jerusalem Temple, but in spirit and truth. (Jn 4: 21—23) If, as 
Rowan Williams has recently put it, the Church is not so much our 
organization, plans and business, but God’s gift, his space, the place 
he works his wonders, then perhaps Fr Sergius’ powerful vision of 
the Church will still give us the joy that sent Photina running back 
into the village with the good news. (Jn 4:28-30) 46 Perhaps we will 
have not only the “living water” but also the “food” to eat that we 
“do not know about.” (Jn 4:10, 32) 


46 See http://www.archbishopofcanterbury.org/sermons_speeches/040528.html accessed 
June, 2004, 
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Father Sergii Bulgakov on the 
Mother of God 

Andrew Louth 

Sergii Bulgakov was born in 1871 in the central Russian town of 
Livny, the son of a priest, indeed, he reckoned, in the seventh gen¬ 
eration of a priestly family. He therefore grew up in a deeply Ortho¬ 
dox atmosphere, though his home life was not particularly happy. 
At the age of twelve he rebelled and by the age of fourteen he turned 
away from the Church, becoming a Marxist intellectual. For the 
next fifteen years he finished his school education and then studied 
in Moscow, Berlin, Paris and London. He became a Marxist econo¬ 
mist. By the beginning of the twentieth century, however, his 
thoughts were moving away from Marxism towards the literary 
and spiritual culture of Russia. In 1901 he delivered a public lecture 
on Dostoevsky in Kiev, which was received with enormous enthu¬ 
siasm. For the next decade or so, Bulgakov pursued an academic 
career, first in Kiev and from 1906 in Moscow, as a political econo¬ 
mist, though his writings were more and more concerned with reli¬ 
gious and spiritual matters. Even in a work called The Philosophy of 
Economics (1912), the beginnings of his interest in the divine Wis¬ 
dom, Sophia, are manifest. He was active politically in these years, 
serving as a member of the second Duma in 1906-7. In 1917 he 
was lay delegate at the Russian church council, or sobor, which 
restored the patriarchate, abolished by Peter the Great, and 
attempted a reform of the Russian Church, though its efforts were 
cut short by the Revolution. In 1918 he accepted priestly ordina¬ 
tion. After the Revolution, he was expelled from his academic posi¬ 
tion at Moscow University, and finally in January 1923 he was 
among those members of the intelligentsia, unacceptable to the 
Communists, who were sent into exile. In 1926 he became the first 
Dean of the Institut St Serge in Paris, where he remained until his 
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death in 1943. His years in Paris were clouded by the attack on his 
theology of Sophia, but it is from the Paris period that most of his 
works of theology belong (the most notable theological work from 
his Russian period is his Unfading Light, published in 1917, when 
he was still a layman). 

Such are the bare bones of the life of Fr Sergii Bulgakov, from 
which it is clear that his life was a series of journeys, physically from 
Russia to the West, and spiritually from a devout, if camped, 
Orthodox childhood, through teenage rebellion, participation in 
both revolutionary Marxism and the spiritual revival of Russian 
intellectual life, back again to the Church, which he came to serve 
as priest and theologian. After his death, there was published a 
short book of reminiscences, Autobiographical Sketches, in which 
Bulgakov reflected on his eventful life. He did more than simply 
recount his life, he also granted the reader glimpses into his inner 
life, and the events and experiences that had shaped him. It is, in 
fact, in terms of a series of experiences that he presents his return 
from his atheistic nihilism to belief in God, and to the practice of 
the Orthodox faith in which he had been brought up as a child. It is 
also in terms of an experience that he presents most concisely his 
vision of the Divine Wisdom, Sophia. 1 So as an introduction and 
way in to Bulgakovs understanding of the Mother of God, we shall 
dwell a little on these experiences, as he recounts them. 

He begins his account of his gradual conversion in 1895, when 
he was twenty-four years old. 

For a decade I have lived without faith and, after early stormy 
doubts, a religious emptiness reigned in my soul. One eve¬ 
ning we were driving across the southern steppes of Russia, 
and the strong-scented spring grass was gilded by the rays of a 

1 Bulgakov’s understanding of Sophia cannot be fully grasped without exploring its 
background in Western idealism and mysticism, and more particularly in the Rus¬ 
sian symbolist poet and philosopher, Vladimir Solov’ev, and others influenced by 
Solov’ev, especially Bulgakov’s friend, Fr Pavel Florensky. For my take on this (no 
more), see my article “Wisdom and the Russians: The Sophiology of Fr Sergii 
Bulgakov,” in Where shall Wisdom be found?, ed. Stephen C. Barton (Edinburgh: T. 
&T. Clark, 1999), 169-81. 
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glorious sunset. Far in the distance I saw the blue outlines of 
the Caucasus. This was my first sight of the mountains. I 
looked with ecstatic delight at their rising slopes. I drank in 
the light and the air of the steppes. I listened to the revelation 
of nature. My soul was accustomed to the dull pain of seeing 
nature as a lifeless desert and of treating its surface beauty as a 
deceptive mask. Yet, contrary to my intellectual convictions, 

I could not be reconciled to nature without God. 

Suddenly, in that evening hour, my soul was joyfully 
stirred. I started to wonder what would happen if the cosmos 
were not a desert and its beauty not a mask of deception—if 
nature were not death, but life. If he existed, the merciful and 
loving Father, if nature was the vesture of his love and glory, 
and if the pious feelings of my childhood, when I used to live 
in his presence, when I loved him and trembled because I was 
weak, were true, then the tears and inspiration of my adoles¬ 
cence, the sweetness of my prayers, my innocence and all 
those emotions which I had rejected and trodden down 
would be vindicated, and my present outlook with its empti¬ 
ness and deadness would appear nothing more than blind¬ 
ness and lies, and what a transformation it would bring to 
me! 2 

A further stage in this recovery of the faith he had known in child¬ 
hood took place with his discovery of Raphaels Sistine Madonna, 
three years later in Dresden: 

It was a foggy autumn morning. I went to the art gallery in or¬ 
der to do my duty as a tourist. My knowledge of European 
painting was negligible. I did not know what to expect. The 
eyes of the Heavenly Queen, the Mother who holds in her 
arms the Eternal Infant, pierced my soul. I cried joyful and 
yet bitter tears, and with them the ice melted from my soul, 
and some of my psychological knots were loosened. This was 
an aesthetic emotion, but it was also a new knowledge; it was 

2 Prot. Sergii Bulgakov, AvtobiograficheskieZametki (Paris: YMCA-Press, 1991), 61- 
62. English translation by Natalie Duddington and James Pain in A Bulgakov An¬ 
thology. Sergius Bulgakov 1871-1944 , edited by James Pain and Nicolas Zernov 
(London: SPCK, 1976), 10-11. 
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a miracle. I was then still a Marxist, but I was obliged to call 
my contemplation of the Madonna by the name of“prayer.” I 
went to the Zwinger Gallery early in the mornings in order to 
pray and weep in front of the Virgin .. . 3 

But it was not until ten years later in 1908 that he found himself 
able to enter again into the communion of the Church. He 
recounts the event in these words: 

One sunny autumn day... I made my way to a solitary her¬ 
mitage lost in the forest, when I was surrounded by the famil¬ 
iar sights of northern nature. I was still in the clutches of 
doubt and hesitation. I had come there as a companion of a 
friend; secretly I hoped that I might meet God. But my deter¬ 
mination deserted me, and while I was at Vespers I remained 
cold and unfeeling. When the prayers for those preparing for 
confession began, I almost ran out of the church. I walked in 
deep distress towards the guest house, seeing nothing around 
me, and suddenly found myself in front of the elder s cell. I 
had been led there. I intended to go in another direction but 
absent-mindedly made a wrong turn in the confusion of my 
distress. 

A miracle had happened to me. I realized it then without 
any doubt. The father, seeing his prodigal son, ran to meet 
me. I heard from the elder that all human sin was like a drop 
of water in comparison with the ocean of divine love. I left 
him, pardoned and reconciled, trembling and in tears, feeling 
myself returned as on wings within the precincts of the 
Church. At the door of the chapel I met my surprised and de¬ 
lighted companion, who had seen me leave in a state of acute 
distress. He was the witness of my conversion in this life. 

It was another evening and another sunset, but this time a 
northern and not a southern one. The bells were calling to 
prayer. I listened to them as if I heard them for the first time in 
my life, for they invited me also to join the fellowship of be¬ 
lievers. I looked on the world with new eyes. The next morn¬ 
ing at the Eucharist I knew that I was a participant in the 

3 Avtobiograficheskie Zametki, 63-64 (Eng. tr. 11). 
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Covenant, for our Lord hung on the cross and shed his blood 
for me and because of me; that the most blessed meal was be¬ 
ing prepared by the priest for me, and that the gospel narra¬ 
tive about the feast in the house of Simon the leper and about 
the woman who loved much was addressed personally to me. 

It was on that day that I partook of the blessed Body and 
Blood of my Lord. 4 

There are some features of this prolonged conversion back to God 
that invite comment. First, the place of nature: the first step in his 
conversion is a change in his attitude to nature—instead of seeing it 
lifeless and deceptive in its beauty, he sees it as true and in its truth 
disclosing God. This conversion to nature could only take place if 
he converted to God: “I could not be reconciled to nature without 
God.” Furthermore, this conversion to nature is also a conversion to 
himself, a conversion from seeing himself as some kind of hard- 
headed thinker to finding in himself an openness to tenderness, 
sweetness, innocence—all of which recalled his childhood, which he 
had rejected. It was proof that this conversion was taking place that 
he reacted as he did before the Sistine Madonna. The eyes of the 
Mother of God, depicted by Raphael, “pierced his soul”; he wept, he 
felt “some of [his] psychological knots... loosened.” But it was more 
than an aesthetic emotion; he calls it a “new knowledge,” manifest in 
contemplation that he feels constrained to call “prayer.” Note that, 
for Bulgakov, prayer goes beyond some emotional response; it 
involves what he calls “knowledge”—“new knowledge”—for prayer 
means engagement with the reality of God and the saints. In contrast 
to these earlier accounts, the final episode is much less marked by 
emotion, and more by his entering into the perception of new reali¬ 
ties—the realities of the Christian faith, the realities of repentance 
and forgiveness. The perception of these new realities transforms his 
perception of the world: “I looked on the world with new eyes”— 
with God he had found reconciliation with nature. 

All of this seems to me to be recapitulated fifteen years later, 
when, newly exiled from Russia, he had the chance to go into the 

4 Avtobiograficheskie Zametki, 65-66 (Eng. tr. 11-12). 
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former Church of Hagia Sophia in Constantinople, then still a 
mosque. 

Human tongue cannot express the lightness, the clarity, the 
simplicity, the wonderful harmony which completely dispels 
all sense of heaviness—the heaviness of the cupola and the 
walls. A sea of light pours from above and dominates all this 
space, enclosed and yet free. The grace of the columns and the 
beauty of their marble lace, the royal dignity—not luxury, 
but regality—of the golden walls and the marvellous orna¬ 
mentation: it captivates and melts the heart, subdues and 
convinces. It creates a sense of inner transparency; the 
weightiness and limitations of the small and suffering self dis¬ 
appear; the self is gone, the soul is healed of it, losing itself in 
these arches and merging into them. It becomes the world: I 
am in the world and the world is in me ... This is indeed 
Sophia, the real unity of the world in the Logos, the co-inher¬ 
ence of all with all, the world of divine ideas, kovsmo^ 
nohtov'-. It is Plato baptized by the Hellenic genius of Byzan¬ 
tium—it is his world, his lofty realm to which souls ascend 
for the contemplation of Ideas. The pagan Sophia of Plato be¬ 
holds herself mirrored in the Christian Sophia, the divine 
Wisdom. Truly, the church of Hagia Sophia is the artistic, 
tangible proof and manifestation of Hagia Sophia—of the 
Sophianic nature of the world and the cosmic nature of 
Sophia. It is neither heaven nor earth, but the vault of heaven 
above the earth. We perceive here neither God nor man, but 
divinity, the divine veil thrown over the world. How true was 
our ancestors’ feeling in this temple, how right they were in 
saying that they did not know whether they were in heaven or 
on earth! Indeed they were neither in heaven nor on earth, 
they were in Hagia Sophia—between the two: this is the 
metaxuv of Plato’s philosophical intuition. Hagia Sophia is 
the last silent testimony to the future ages of the Greek ge¬ 
nius: a revelation in stone... The church of Hagia Sophia is 
Plato’s realm of ideas in stone rising above the chaos of non- 
being and subduing it through persuasion: the actual 
pleroma, all as a single whole, pan-unity. Here it is manifested 
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and shown to the world. O Lord, how holy, how marvellous, 
how precious is this manifestation! 5 

This is, in my view, one of the clearest of Bulgakov s statements about 
Sophia, its clarity perhaps due to the fact that he is not trying to 
define it, or defend it against misconception, but simply evoke it. Its 
Platonic roots are evident, but what has grown from these roots is a 
sense of heaven as a canopy lightly touching the earth—a canopy, or 
a veil, the pokrov that the Mother of God holds over the world. The 
emphasis on lightness, gentleness, is a symbol of the way the divine 
holds the creaturely in being, which also suggests something of the 
holiness of the world—there is no sharp contrast between a godless 
world and divine grace or power. Nature is reconciled with God. 

These seem to me some of the intuidons that inform Bulgakovs the¬ 
ology, and especially within that his understanding of the Mother of 
God. They are also, as I have suggested, the intuitions behind his much- 
misunderstood ideas about Sophia, the Divine Wisdom. But there is a 
further point to be underlined. In all these experiences, Bulgakov is 
inwardly moved— mutrmnij, inward, is one of his favourite words— 
his heart is pierced. For what he learnt from these experiences was not 
some fresh information, but rather an attitude—of gentle acknowledg¬ 
ment of Gods presence—an attitude of prayer, repentance, love. In 
Hagia Sophia his thoughts turned, seemingly inevitably, to the story of 
Prince Vladimir s envoys and their experience, during the Divine Lit¬ 
urgy there, of an unearthly beauty, in the presence of which they knew 
not whether they were in heaven or on earth, a beauty of which they 
could only say, “we cannot forget that beauty.” 

Fr Sergii Bulgakov discusses the Mother of God in several places 
in his vast work. I shall simply concentrate on two works: first, the 
only work expressly devoted to the Mother of God, The Burning 
Bush, and his last, unfinished work, The Bride of the Lamb. The 
Burning Bush 6 (or, literally, the unburnt bush) is the second volume 
of his so-called small trilogy, the first volume of which is The Friend 

5 Avtobiograficheskie Zametki, 94-95 (Eng. tr. 13-14). 

6 Prot. Sergii Bulgakov, KupinaNeopalimaya (Paris: YMCA-Press, 1927). References 
to this book are given in parentheses: KN + page number. 
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of the Bridegroom? and the last, Jacob’s Ladder. It is a trilogy, then, on 
St John the Forerunner, the Mother of God, and the Angels: all fig¬ 
ures who recall prayer and the liturgy, as St John and the Mother of 
God are the figures that flank Christ in postures of prayer in the 
Deisis icon, and the angels are intrinsically bound up with liturgi¬ 
cal celebration and the offering of prayer. This simply reaffirms the 
significance of prayerfulness in Bulgakovs approach to theology, 
that we have just noted. The Bride of the Lamb is the last volume of 
his final great trilogy, in which it is preceded by volumes called The 
Lamb of God, and The Comforter —on Christ and the Holy Spirit. 8 
The last volume, on which he was engaged when he died and which 
was published after his death, is on the Church and eschatology, 
and it is significant that it is to the section of eschatology that his 
discussion of the Mother of God belongs. 

The burning bush of Exodus 3 was taken by the Fathers to be a 
prefiguring of the perpetual virginity of the Mother of God: the 
bush burned and was not consumed, just as Mary conceived the 
Son of God and yet remained a virgin, intact after childbirth. Both 
of these were seen to speak of the presence of the divine which 
transfigures but does not harm the creature. Bulgakovs book, The 
Burning Bush, is a rather technical theological treatise, and is pre¬ 
sented explicitly as an Orthodox critique of Roman Catholic 
Mariology, though his own exposition of the meaning of the 
Mother of God, when disentangled, goes much deeper than a mere 
critique. It is, however, worth noticing at the outset the main thrust 
of his critique of Roman Catholic Mariology. This critique is 
mainly directed, not so much at the tenets of such Mariology (it is 
important to remember the date of this critique, 1927, not only 
long before Vatican II, but even before the movements that were to 
lead to that council, as well as before the papal proclamation of the 

7 Now available in an English translation by Boris Jakim: Sergius Bulgakov , The 
Friend of the Bridegroom (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2003). 

8 There is an English translation by Boris Jakim: Sergius Bulgakov , The Bride of the 
Lamb (Grand Rapids, MI:. Eerdmans, 2002). References to this book are given in 
parenthesis: BL + page number. 
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doctrine of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin in 1950), but at 
the notion of natura pura , pure nature, that was important for the 
kind of scholasticism that Bulgakov had encountered in the west. 
Pure nature was conceived of as nature in itself, untouched by God, 
and without any orientation towards God. The notion had evolved 
in the context of the western understanding of nature and grace, 
that went back to Augustine: the idea of pure nature was thought 
necessary to preserve the notion of the gratuity of grace, to prevent 
any idea that nature, in itself, could naturally evoke the response of 
God’s grace. Bulgakovs fundamental objection to this, though he 
expresses this mainly in an allusive rather than any direct way, is 
that the idea of nature untouched by God is fundamentally 
unchristian: if nature is created by God, it is profoundly touched by 
God, and however distorted it might be as a result of the Fall, so 
long as it exists, it exists because created by God—and therefore 
touched by God, loved by God. So we find Bulgakov saying that in 
Paradise “God comes in the cool of the day to talk with man, as 
with a friend, and that ‘conversation’ was no donum superadditum 
[no specially added gift] in relation to his incorrupt nature, but on 
the contrary, that conversation was something quite normal” 
(A7V25). His rejection of the notion of pura natura is, it seems to 
me, the other side of his profound sense, already noticed, of the 
holiness of nature; it is a fault in us, because of the fall, to experience 
nature bereft of God, the reality is quite other. It is also worth 
remarking that it was this very notion of natura pura that was the 
focus of Henri de Lubac’s attack on the debased scholastic theology 
of his day in his work, Sumaturel (1946), for which he was disci¬ 
plined; and although he refined his ideas in the later works, Le 
mystere de sumaturel and Augustinisme et la thiologie moderne (both 
1965, by which time de Lubac was a peritus at Vatican II), he still 
rejected the notion of natura pura . It is worth reflecting how far 
Bulgakov’s criticisms anticipate those of de Lubac, which seem now 
to have been accepted by modern Roman Catholic theology. 

The beginning of The Burning Bush lays down an important 
principle for Bulgakov’s understanding of the Mother of God: 
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namely, that the source of the Church’s teaching on the Mother of 
God lies in “the liturgy inspired by the Spirit and the prayerful life 
of dogma.” This principle is echoed in The Bride of the Lamb, 
which emphasizes the silence that surrounds the Mother of God, 
not a silence of ignorance, as if we simply shook our heads and said 
we did not know, but rather a silence inspiring reverence and care¬ 
ful, prayerful attention. So it is not at all surprising to find that 
when Bulgakov develops positively the Orthodox understanding 
of the Mother of God, this is supported by references to liturgical 
texts. A good deal of The Burning Bush is concerned with the ques¬ 
tion of the Virgin Mothers sinlessness. This is, it seems to me, 
because of the large place given to polemics against Roman Catho¬ 
lic Mariology, and especially the doctrine of the Immaculate Con¬ 
ception. That doctrine (defined in 1854) sought to define in a par¬ 
ticular way the sinlessness of the Mother of God; Bulgakov accepts 
the doctrine of the All-Holy Virgins sinlessness, but not the notion 
of her immaculate conception. Nevertheless, Bulgakov establishes 
his starting point from liturgical texts: “In its innumerable services 
devoted to the Mother of God, the Holy Orthodox Church teaches 
firmly and clearly about the complete sinlessness of Mary in her 
birth, her holy childhood and adolescence, in the Annunciation, in 
the Birth of her Son, and in her whole life” (KN13, with a footnote 
listing liturgical texts, running to four-and-a-half pages). He 
begins by setting out some principles in relation to the question of 
the Virgin Mother’s sinlessness: 

1. Mary is without personal sin; 

2. She is, however, not “alone without sin,” for that is Christs 
prerogative, and further, unlike Christ she suffered natural 
death, the consequences of Adam’s original sin; 

3. She calls God her Saviour, in the Magnificat. 

It follows from these three principles that Mary’s state is not a sin¬ 
less natural state, but the result of her personal attitude to sin, her 
personal overcoming of sin. Bulgakov goes on to ponder how one 
subject to original sin, as Mary was, could nevertheless be sinless: a 
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discussion which involves a careful consideration of the nature of 
original sin. He begins, in complete accord with the approach of 
the Greek Fathers, from the doctrine of human creation in Gods 
image; from this it follows that the soul has a trihypostatic form or 
image and that human kind exercises the role of microcosm in rela¬ 
tion to the cosmos. He sets this starting-point against the Western 
scholastic notion of humanity as a natura pura, something that we 
have already looked at. In contrast to his understanding of what is 
entailed by the notion of humanity as natura pura, Bulgakov argues 
that there is no creation without God, no human life without a 
relationship with God, either affirmed or repudiated. So he charac¬ 
terizes the Fall of humanity in these terms: 

Thus first-formed man in his nature is neither mortal nor 
given to concupiscence [both characteristics of humanity as 
natura pura], since in his nature is included a blessed life with 
God and in God, since he was made in the world for God. 

But, as a created being, he knows in himself created weakness 
and the instability of nature; in him is hidden the possibility 
of life not only in God and for God, but in the world and for 
the world. And in original sin man extinguishes in himself the 
blessed life, cuts off direct blessed communication, “conver¬ 
sation,” with God, he commits murder against himself, 
changing from being man the friend of God and becoming a 
natural being immersed in the cosmos. (KN 26f.) 

Thus the Fall affects human kind’s relationship with God and also 
our relationship with the world. On the one hand, fallen humanity 
has lost contact with God, by repudiating him, by repudiating the 
source of its life, and in doing this it disrupts the harmony of soul and 
body, which opens up the possibility of death—the separation of 
soul and body. On the other hand, human kind appears to itself to 
be the ontological centre of the world, and begins to lord it over 
the cosmos, to exploit the cosmos for its own ends. So Bulgakov 
can say that, as a result of the Fall, “the world falls into orphanhood, 
it no longer has anyone to look after it. The fall into sin is mani¬ 
fest as a cosmic catastrophe, cursing’ the earth” {KN 27). Another 
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consequence of the Fall Bulgakov dwells on, which is a consequence 
of the disruption of the harmony between soul and body, human 
kind and the cosmos, is the creation of a polarity between individual 
and nature. On the one hand, there are isolated, self-oriented individ¬ 
uals, and on the other, “a certain ontological solidarity of the whole 
human race, substantiated by its metaphysical unity, not that ‘every¬ 
one is guilty before all’ (as Dostoevsky said), but everyone—and each 
one—doing things for himself and his own sake, does them in and for 
the whole of humanity” (A7V31f.)—with disastrous consequences. 
Individuals then are trapped in the necessary universality of their 
nature. This is strikingly similar to the understanding of the human 
condition expressed by the priest in Georges Bernanos’ famous novel, 
Journal dun cure de campagne. In a conversation with the countess, he 
speaks of the way in which even our thoughts have an influence 
beyond anything we could imagine: “it goes with the bad as well as the 
good, for thousands that the wind carries away, that the thorns choke, 
that the sun scorches, only one puts down roots. The seed of bad and 
good fly everywhere. The great misfortune is that human justice 
always intervenes too late: it reproves and punishes the acts, without 
being able to reach higher or further to the one who committed them. 
But our hidden faults poison the air that others breathe ...” The 
countess exclaims that this is pure folly; if one believed that, one would 
no longer be able to live; to which the priest replies, “I believe it, 
Madame. I believe that if God gave us any clear idea of the solidarity 
that binds us one to another, in good and in bad, we indeed could not 
live.” 9 

But to return to Bulgakov, this polarity of individual and nature, 
brought about by the Fall, has destroyed what God intended by his 
original creation: the human hypostasis freely summing up in itself 
as microcosm the manifold variety of the cosmos, which hypostasis 
Bulgakov calls “the centre of love, a wise ray of Sophia” (A7V35). 10 

9 Georges Bernanos, CEuvres Romanesques (Bibliothfcque de la Pl&ade, Paris: 
Gallimard, 1961), 1158-59. 

10 This use of hypostasis (Russian: ypostas> the first letter being the now obsolete V) to 
refer to true personhood, in contrast to a polarity of individual and nature is already 
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It is, however, into this state of polarity that we are born, and we all 
realizes for ourselves the original sin of Adam by our personal sin. It 
was into this state of polarity that the Mother of God was born, and 
if she is sinless, then she is sinless in this fallen world. The personal 
sinlessness of the Mother of God is therefore different from the sin¬ 
less state that Eve lost: 

First-formed Eve did not know the weight of original sin, 
which pressed on the Virgin Mary herself. For this reason, 
too, the primal sinlessness of Eve remained untested, unjusti¬ 
fied, free; in contrast, the freedom from personal sin of the 
Virgin Mary manifests not only her personal victory [podvig \, 
but also the victory of the whole Old Testament Church, of 
all the forefathers and fathers in God, that is of the summit of 
the ascent of the whole human race, of the lily of paradise that 
blossomed on the tree of humanity. (A3V70) 

The sinlessness of the Mother of God is not then some natural state 
miraculously created by God (as Bulgakov understood the Roman 
Catholic doctrine of the Immaculate Conception to assert), but the 
result of Gods providence, working through the history of salva¬ 
tion, and culminating in her personal faithfulness. It is such that 
Mary is glorified by all Christians. 

The final section of The Burning Bush (after a long analysis of the 
Roman Catholic dogma of the Immaculate Conception) is 
devoted to the subject of the glorification of the Mother of God. 
What Mary achieved in her faithfulness to God, in her personal 
involvement in the mystery of the Incarnation, renders her trans¬ 
parent to God—and in a way transparent to the cosmos, too—and 
in this mutual transparency we can see restored the original voca¬ 
tion of Adam and Eve. But all this is true of Mary as a creature, not 
as some kind of demi-goddess. Bulgakov begins his exposition in 
this section by exploring the imagery of the Temple: 

The Virgin Mary became the Temple, in which the Holy 
Spirit dwells for the Incarnation of Christ, but like human 

established terminology in Bulgakov (found earlier in Unfading Light). It would be 
interesting to know who first developed it. 
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beings, because of her nature born in original sin, like each 
human being, she needs baptism and acceptance of the Holy 
Spirit, and she receives the fiery tongue of the Holy Spirit to¬ 
gether with all the Apostles, the whole Church. The grace of 
the Annunciation is equivalent to the grace of Pentecost. Like 
human kind, weighed down by original sin, Mary needs expi¬ 
ation in the blood of Christ and avails herself of this through 
the gift of the Holy Spirit—in the language of the sacraments 
of the Church, she was baptized (in the Holy Spirit and fire), 
and chrismated (sealed by the Spirit). {KN 113) 

But for Mary this is a personal victory over sin through Gods grace; 
for, as Bulgakov says, “grace never coerces and always reveals a place 
of human victory [podvi$ and freedom” {KN 116). 

The Virgin Marys role in saving history has consequences for 
her role in the cosmos, to describe which Bulgakov has recourse to 
the language of Sophia: “the Mother of God, personally sinless and 
purified from original sin, appears as the expression of perpetual 
virginity in creation, fully revealed as Sophia among human kind” 
{KN 117). The cosmic role of the Mother of God can be summed 
up under several headings. First, she is the centre of the world, the 
spiritual centre of all human kind, of all creation. Therefore, she is 
called Queen of heaven and earth, or simply, heavenly Queen. Sec¬ 
ondly, she is 

the glory of the world, the world glorified in God and with 
God, and in herself possessing and giving birth to God. It is 
necessary to understand this in its full ontological signifi¬ 
cance, to realize the full theological meaning of honouring 
her as “more honourable that the cherubim and beyond com¬ 
pare more glorious than the seraphim.” In the glory of the 
Mother of God is revealed the glory of creation. The Mother 
of God is the personal manifestation of the Wisdom of God, 
of Sophia, the other meaning of which is Christ, the power of 
God and the wisdom of God. {KN 137-38) 

Thirdly, she is “Spirit-bearing,” indeed the pre-eminent case of a 
Spirit-bearing person, the nearest thing to an incarnation of the 
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Spirit (KN 141). Fourthly, she is involved in the mystery of the 
Trinity and in the mystery of humanity: this is part of what is 
meant by speaking of her “manifesting Sophia.” Bulgakov develops 
something of what he means by this in a meditation on the icon of 
the Mother of God and Christ: 

God-man and Spirit-bearer, Son and Mother, manifesting 
the revelation of the Father through the second and third 
Hypostases, they also manifest the complete image of God 
with human kind, or vice versa the image of human kind with 
God. (KN 142) 

According to Genesis 1:27, God created human kind in his own 
image, “male and female.” Bulgakov develops this explicit biblical 
reference to gender: 

Male is truth in beauty, female is beauty in truth: beauty and 
truth are indivisible and united, but together they distinctly 
celebrate, like two images of one beginning, a revelation of 
the Father, of the begotten Son and of the proceeding Spirit. 

These two images belong to the fullness of the image of God 
in human kind, (ibid.) 

The relation of the Mother of God to the mystery of the Trinity is 
developed particularly in relation to the Holy Spirit, and it is in this 
connexion that the Sophianic dimension finds expression. 
Bulgakov picks up again the theme introduced earlier that at the 
Annunciation Mary became “Spirit-bearer.” In her obedience to 
the Spirit her union with the Spirit is deepened, and she becomes 
“truly Mother of God” [syshchaya Bogoroditsa ]: “she becomes God¬ 
mother spiritually, and in the power of that she conceives in her 
womb the Son Emmanuel” {KN 157). The Mother of God is also 
Bride of God, a theme Bulgakov develops by way of reflection on 
the icon of the Mother of God known as the “icon of umilenie” 
(often translated, in this context, “loving-kindness”), the most 
famous example of which is the Vladimir Mother of God: here the 
tenderness between Mary and Christ recalls not only her maternal 
relationship to Christ, but also her relation as the beloved bride 
(Bulgakov refers to the use of the Song of Songs in this context, 
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where particularly in sermons on the Dormition the relationship 
between Christ and his Mother is interpreted through the imagery 
used in the Song to describe the relationship of the Bride and the 
Bridegroom). Mary as Mother of God becomes the mother of the 
whole human race, and as bride becomes in her person identical 
with the Church {KN 187-8$), something already developed in 
the “sisters” of the bride, who accompany her in the Song of 
Songs. 11 Bulgakov draws out the significance of all this by appeal¬ 
ing directly to the notion of the Divine Wisdom, Sophia: 

And if the fulness of creation, its truth and beauty, its intellec¬ 
tual glory, is divine Sophia, as the revelation of the Holy Trin¬ 
ity, this comes to be repeated with reference to the Mother of 
God. The Mother of God is sophianic to the highest degree. 

She is the fulness of Sophia in creation and in this sense she is 
created Sophia. The words of the Lord at the end of his Ser¬ 
mon on the Mount—“wisdom, sofiva, is justified of her chil¬ 
dren” (Mt 11:19)—above all, refers precisely to the Mother 
of God. Sophia is the foundation, the pillar and ground of the 
truth, in its fulness revealing the Mother of God, and in this 
sense she is, as it were, the personal expression of Sophia in 
creation, the personal form of the earthly Church ... In the 
God-mother, heavenly and created Wisdom are united, the 
Holy Spirit, living in her, with a created human hypostasis. 

Her flesh becomes completely spiritual and transparent to 
heaven, in her is fulfilled the goal of the created world. She is 
its justification, goal and purpose. She is also, in this sense, 
the glory of the world. {KN 189, 191) 

11 Bulgakov has interesting reflections on the Song of Songs, never read in the services 
of the Orthodox Church. He remarks, "In this light the meaning and power of the 
Song of Songs and the essential meaning of this mysterious hymn of love becomes 
comprehensible because of the teaching of the New Testament about the Church, 
since in truth this song from the Old Testament forms the most New Testament 
part of the whole canon” {KN 187); and in a footnote he adds, “In connexion with 
this a remarkable aspect of the use in Church of the Song of Songs becomes compre¬ 
hensible: that it is never read in divine services. One needs to think about this, be¬ 
cause, as in the whole life of the Church, everything is accomplished in the Song of 
Songs. And at the same time the divine services of the Church are saturated with it, 
its images occur in what is most intimate and habitual in the use of the Church.” 
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It is this that makes sense, for Bulgakov, of the dormition of the 
Mother of God: she is “created Wisdom, glorified and crowned in 
heaven, as heavenly Queen. The purpose of the dormition of the 
God-mother is revealed here in a new light” (A7V191). As such, in 
her death or dormition, she “does not abandon the world” (in the 
words of the apolytikion for the feast of the Dormition): this con¬ 
tinuing presence in the world is manifest in her appearances to the 
Saints, in her protection \pokrov] of the world, in the miracles of 
her icons. It is manifest especially in her presence through those 
who are “her kin” [ eya roda\ , as she called St Seraphim of Sarov {KN 
206). 12 This is a presence in the world, for the world, and this in 
two senses: she is for the world as the one who, to quote the 
kontakion for the Dormition, is “unsleeping in her prayers, unfail¬ 
ing hope in intercession,” and she is also the bride of God who with 
the Spirit calls to the Bridegroom, “Come ... Even so, come, Lord 
Jesus” (Rev 22:17, 20). 

The theme of the Mother of God as the Bride of God leads natu¬ 
rally to the treatment of the Mother of God in Bulgakovs last work, 
The Bride of the Lamb. Much of what Bugakov has to say here 
repeats what we have already found in The Burning Bush. There 
are, however, three points where Bulgakov develops his earlier 
insights. The first has already been mentioned: what Bulgakov has 
to say about the way in which our understanding of the Mother of 
God arises from silence, which I suggested was parallel to the way 
in The Burning Bush he seeks the sources of his understanding of 
the Virgin Mother in the prayers of the Orthodox services. In The 
Bride of the Lamb, Bulgakov remarks: 

Have we not already known for a long time and has it not 
even become habitual for us that holy silence crowns the hu¬ 
mility of the Lord s servant, who is more honourable than the 
cherubim and incomparably more glorious than the sera¬ 
phim, as the liturgical hymn says? (BL 410) 

Later on, Bulgakov expands this reference to silence: 

12 Bulgakov develops this notion of the Mother of God's continuing presence in the 
world in his discussion of the parousia of the Mother of God in BL 412-14. 
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The sacred silence that veils her presence in the kingdom of 
resurrection does not permit us to forget the power of this 
presence in the light of the love that emanates from it. The 
image of the Mother and Ever-Virgin irresistibly penetrates 
into every human heart by virtue of a holy humanity trans¬ 
parent to the manifestation of the Holy Spirit. Only satanic 
dementia remains, for a time, insensitive to the Most Pure 
One, who is the “many-sorrowed wound of the demons” 
(Akathistos, ikos 2), the “fall of the demons” (ikos 6). But for 
the human race, she is the living bridge that connects it to her 
Son and God, “conducting to heaven those who are on earth” 
(ibid.). (BL 459-60) 

This silent appeal of the Mother of God points to an important 
aspect of Bulgakovs understanding of her place in the divine econ¬ 
omy, an aspect that is predominant in this last of his works: and 
that aspect is eschatological—the Mother of God as the Bride, call¬ 
ing on Christ the Bridegroom to come, with an inexhaustible hope 
in the fulfilment that his Second Coming will accomplish. 

And since redemption is accomplished not only by the sacri¬ 
fice of the Son sent by the Father, but also by the Holy Spirit, 
healing the sores of creation, the Holy Spirit continues its 
work of healing and restoration as long as that which is un¬ 
healed and unrestored remains. And the Holy Spirit can pen¬ 
etrate even the doors of hell. 

The heart of the Mother of God, the Spirit-Bearer, is 
pierced by the sword of hell because of her compassionate 
love; and her maternal intercession is effected starting with 
the Dread Judgment, which is the beginning, not the end, of 
the judgment. And the “Mother of Gods way of sorrows,” re¬ 
vealed to the vision of the Russian people, continues. Just as 
Christs love extends also to the damned and rejected (more 
precisely, to those who have damned and rejected them¬ 
selves), so the maternal love does not cease either, which per¬ 
haps tries even harder for them and feels an even greater 
compassion for them, for it is love that damns and rejects 
them. There can be no final rejection of creation by Gods 
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love, just as there can be no final abandonment of creation by 
the “pitying heart” of the Church’s love. {BL 515) 

More and more Bulgakov came to question the traditional teaching 
about the permanence of hell; for him it was incompatible with the 
primacy of love in Christian teaching to place any kind of limit on 
hope in the divine love. One of the appendices to The Bride of the 
Lamb, “On the Question of the Apocatastasis of the Fallen Spir¬ 
its,” 13 is devoted to this subject, coming to the conclusion that it is 
inconsistent with what we know of the love and wisdom of God to 
accept the notion of eternal torment, though he questions the 
appropriateness of language of “apocatastasis” or restoration, 
because it would seem to devalue “the deification of creation 
through divine humanity, i.e., in the Incarnation and Pentecost.” 14 
His meditation on the Mother of God made an important contri¬ 
bution to this growing conviction. In his emphasis on hope that is 
inextinguishable, Bulgakov shows a certain affinity with Hans Urs 
von Balthasar in his reflections on this subject. 

For Bulgakov, Mary is pre-eminently Spirit-Bearer and Bride: 
the Bride who appears in Revelation, the Bride who is presented as 
the City “coming down from God out of heaven,” the revelation of 
the final union of God with human kind, the Bride, too, who with 
the Spirit calls on the Bridegroom to come. The final words of The 
Bride of the Lamb reflect on this: 

This is the most general and complete revelation that we have 
of the Church as humanity in Divine-humanity. And if this is 
the case, then is not the Most Pure Mother of God herself in 
her glory this personal head of the Church, the personal hu¬ 
manity of Divine-humanity? Is she not the Heavenly Jerusa¬ 
lem, which returns to earth from its heavenly home in the 
parousia of the Mother of God, in order to become here the 
spiritualized tabernacle of God with men? Is she not Sophia 
herself, creaturely but entirely deified, the peak of all creation, 

13 Not included in Baris Jakim’s translation of The Bride of the Lamb, chough a separate 
translation by Jakim of this appendix is available in: Sergius Bulgakov: Apocatastasis 
and Transfiguration (New Haven, CT: The Variable Press, 1995), 7-30. 

14 Op. cit., p. 30. 
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more venerable than the cherubim and incomparably more 
glorious than the seraphim? Is she not the glory and the joy of 
the saved peoples at the marriage feast of the Lamb? Is she not 
that perfect union of the divine and the human in which all 
creation, both the angelic choir and human kind rejoices? 
She, the Spirit-Bearer, is Spirit and Bride, manifesting in her 
very being the image of the hypostatic Spirit of God. And 
about her it is said in the final words of the New Testament: 

“And the Spirit and the Bride say, Come. 

And let him that heareth say, Come! 

Even so, come, Lord Jesus!” 
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The Sophian element in the Novels 
of Fyodor Dostoevsky 

Wendy Wiseman 

“Verily, verily, I say unto you, unless a grain of wheat fall onto 
the ground and die, it abides alone: but if it dies, it brings 
forth much fruit.” Jn 12:24 

Dostoevsky chose this passage as the epigraph to his final and great¬ 
est work, The Brothers Karamazov, because it configures, with strik¬ 
ing economy, the religious drama of spiritual death and 
redemption that lies at the mythic heart of his novels. These words 
of Jesus on his way to Golgotha serve to link the themes of suffering 
and death, demonic solitude, spiritual pregnancy and resurrection 
by way of a metaphor of earthly fertility. The seed must die, must 
fall to the ground, if it is to be fruitful. If the seed stubbornly clings 
to its sheaf, “abides alone,” it withers and dies without giving birth, 
condemned to an empty death. For Dostoevsky, this image of the 
grain of wheat that falls to the ground models the dramatic move¬ 
ment of Christian conversion and redemption, a movement that is, 
for him, the only happy resolution to the fundamental ambiva¬ 
lence and contradiction, the tragic split, that lies at the base of 
modern subjectivity. When Dostoevsky’s heroes refuse to relin¬ 
quish their proud, alienated solitude, their fate is inevitably suicide 
or madness (as is the case with Svidrigailov, Stavrogin, Kirillov, and 
Ivan Karamazov). Our hero must, if he is to be healed, “fall onto the 
earth and water it with his tears.” Precisely this is the admonition 
that drives the spirit of all Dostoevsky’s major novels, Crime and 
Punishment, The Idiot, The Demons, and The Brothers Karamazov. 
In these works, the “ground” is not merely the place of abasement 
and humility, the death of self-will; it is the “moist Mother earth,” 
the Mother of God and humanity, a living entity that receives, 
comforts, and emboldens her children, preparing them for a vita 
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nuova in the practice of faith. This belief in the redemptive power 
of Mother Earth, of Holy Russia, grounds the religious and organic 
unity of his novels, both singly and as a corpus. The fall to the 
earth, like Augustine’s collapse in the garden, is the first and neces¬ 
sary act in the drama of the soul’s return to God and to a transfig¬ 
ured humanity. The sacrificial relinquishing of one’s isolated, 
“demonic” will that marks the entry into communion with Christ 
appears in incipient form in the figure of Raskolnikov, and in its 
most mature, cosmic form in Alyosha. In both cases, the move¬ 
ment is literal and actual: weeping, they prostrate themselves on 
the earth in a cataclysmic moment of conversion, and arise trans¬ 
formed, in the bosom of the Church, Hagia Sophia, reunited with 
the soul of the people and the Russian Christ. 

The mythic cult of Mother Earth, or Mother of God, Holy 
Russia, the World Soul—all incarnations of Sophia—is the 
feminized pole of Dostoevsky’s religious vision. The earth is no mere 
passive receptacle of the male hero’s anguish. She is alive, active, 
transfiguring in her receptivity of the repentant prodigal son. She is 
the medium of return to divine humanity, to the awareness of 
mutual responsibility and love that signals the apocalyptic consum¬ 
mation of time and the cosmic process. The release from Luciferian 
solitude born of lust for power, for crime, and for freedom from the 
old God, is accomplished in the paroxystic moment of union with 
Mother Earth. In this union, the hero’s agonistic struggle between 
self-deification and humility before God finds its initiatory resolu¬ 
tion; it is the beginning of a life in faith, the first and necessary 
movement in the cosmic restoration of all things, when God will be 
“all in all.” The hero now shares with the Earth the deep longing for 
the face of Christ, for the “beauty that will save the world,” for the 
return of the Prince. Sophia, Holy Russia, Mother Earth, like 
Dostoevsky’s male heroes, remains incomplete; she has not yet 
been rescued from the chains that bind her to suffering, to sacrilege 
and desecration. Redeeming, she, too, awaits her redeemer. 

Now, Russian Dostoevsky criticism has not been unanimous in 
its recognition of the profound cosmic role played by Sophia in her 
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myriad guises, a role refracted through his principal female charac¬ 
ters (Sonia, Nastasia Filipovna, Maria Timofeyevna, and 
Grushenka). Nikolai Berdiaev, an existentialist religious philoso¬ 
pher who openly professes his debt to Dostoevsky as the foremost 
influence on his thought, nevertheless minimizes the feminine pole 
of Dostoevsky’s mythos. Indeed, Berdiaev’s religious thought as a 
whole is marked by a conspicuous absence of the feminine. In his 
monograph on Dostoevsky, Berdiaev pronounces, “In Dostoevsky, 
there is not a single great woman with any value of her own. It is 
always man who is tortured by a tragic destiny, of which woman is 
only the interior expression.” 1 “Woman is a stumbling block in the 
way of male destiny, and it is a waste of time to look for any cult of 
the eternal feminine’ in the work of Dostoevsky. His special rever¬ 
ence for mother-earth and for our Lady had nothing to do with his 
representations of love or the feminine forms in his imagination.” 2 
These categorical statements cannot withstand scrutiny of the 
texts, and reveal deliberate obfuscation on the part of the author. 
Berdiaev ignores Sonia in his analysis of Raskolnikov’s regenera¬ 
tion, and all too easily consigns Nastasia Filipovna and Grushenka 
to the burning lake of Dostoevsky’s “infernal women.” We may 
agree that it is no accident that all Dostoevsky’s central characters 
are male—with the possible exception of Nastasia Filipovna of The 
Idiot —but Berdiaev fails to appreciate the active, cosmic role of the 
female characters and their connection to the religious import of 
the cult of Mother Earth. This is, I would argue, the result of his 
own gendered biases that erupt everywhere in his theoretical 
works, exemplified in his ideal of a wholly “virile Christianity.” 

With Vladimir Soloviev, we find the first systematic expression 
of modern Russian religious thought—a grand synthesis in 
Hegelian style of Platonism, Gnosticism, German Idealism and 
Orthodox Christianity. His eschatological vision of universal 
divine humanity, or “Godmanhood” [ bogochelovechestvo \, coupled 

1 Nicholas Berdiaev, Dostoevsky , translated by Donald Attwater (Cleveland: Merid¬ 
ian Books, 1957), 112. 

2 Ibid., 114. 
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with his devout Sophiology, provides the fount and reservoir for all 
subsequent Russian religious thought (with the qualified exception 
of Berdiaev, who was deeply influenced by Soloviev but neglected 
Sophia). Scholars unblinkingly see in Soloviev the originator of the 
cult of Sophia in the Russian religious and artistic renaissance of 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, but I would argue 
that the true roots of modern Sophiology lie in the novels of 
Dostoevsky. The close friendship between the aging Dostovesky 
and the young Soloviev is born of a profound spiritual kinship 
between the two men; their religious visions are mutually 
transformative, though the question of influence is clearly 
weighted on the side of Dostoevsky, whose cult of Holy Russia and 
Mother Earth, represented in novelistic form, is later systematized 
into a full-blown philosophical schema by Soloviev (particularly in 
his Lectures on Divine Humanity delivered from 1878 to 1881 to 
an audience that included Dostoevsky and Tolstoy), though with 
some significant differences. Here I will elaborate on some princi¬ 
ple themes of Solovievs Sophiology, which should help to illumi¬ 
nate the religious force of Dostoevsky s latent sophiological vision. 

For Soloviev, Sophia, of whom Dostoevsky never speaks directly, 
naming her Mother of God and Mother Earth, is an “essential ele¬ 
ment of Divinity,” that forms the body of Christ, the feminine 
principle, while Logos operates in the masculine vein as Nous, or 
Mind, of the transcendental Godhead. Christ is the union of 
Sophia and Logos, two natures without confusion—matter and 
spirit, humanity and divinity, time and eternity, female and male. 
Solovievs deep Platonic roots, traced through the works of early 
Church Fathers, Gnostics, Neo-Platonists (Plotinus) and German 
Idealists (Schelling and Hegel) provide the basic structure for his 
grand vision of “integral unity” in which all creation, through 
humanity, strives for reconciliation with the divine principle. This 
reconciliation is made possible through Sophia, who is all at once 
the World Soul, mother of all souls and of material nature, the 
archetype of ideal humanity, “the center and ground of all 
creaturely life,” the mediator between the “multiplicity of living 
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entities... and the absolute unity of Divinity.” 3 It is through the 
World Soul (derived from Schelling and ultimately from Plotinus’ 
tripartite cosmology of One, Nous, World Soul), which is identi¬ 
fied with Sophia, that “God is manifested as the living, active force 
in all creation, as the Holy Spirit.” Sophia, then, is the medium by 
which ideal divinity, the Logos, manifests itself actually in concrete 
historical time, in concrete individuality, in generation and earthly 
fertility. 

The Neo-Platonic schema of divine procession of the One into 
creation, time, and multiplicity through the World Soul and of 
creaturely return to the fullness of the Godhead by the attainment 
of Nous is the architectural base of Solovievs thought. With regard 
to divinity, Sophia as the World Soul is the passive principle of cre¬ 
ation, the embodiment of divinity in materiality, the body of God. 
Or, in philosophical terms, she is God’s “other,” his object of activ¬ 
ity, his eternal expression that, like speech, is his own self-manifes¬ 
tation that brings him out of “abstraction” and into revelation. She 
is the archetype of humanity. As Soloviev writes, “God’s actuality 
presupposes a subject that receives actuality, namely, humanity, 
and presupposes it eternally” 4 This eternally presupposed human¬ 
ity, Sophia, is “the principle of humanity, the ideal or normal 
human being... eternally contained in the integral divine being, or 
Christ.” 5 The archetype or essence of humanity, as Sophia, the 
feminine nature of Christ, is the divine ground of creatureliness 
and the unifying principle of all multiplicity. “Every one of us,” 
Soloviev writes, “every human being, is essentially and actively 
rooted in and partakes of the universal, or absolute, human being 
... Sophia consists of a multiplicity of elements of which she is the 
real unity. ” 6 As World Soul, she is all souls in their divinity and free¬ 
dom, in their unity-in-multiplicity, and in their participation in 

3 Vladimir Soloviev, Lectures on Divine Humanity , translated by Peter Zouboff, rev. 
and ed. by Boris Jakim (Hudson, NY: Lindisfarne Press, 1995), lecture nine, p. 131. 

4 Soloviev, Lectures on Divine Humanity , lecture eight, p. 115. 

5 Ibid., 113. 

6 Ibid., 118. 
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divine life. She is “unified eternal humanity.” As with Christ, 
Sophias nature is dual, and thus is humanity dual as well; one 
nature is grounded in divinity, the other in creatureliness. 

For Soloviev, Sophia is also the eternal Nature of the cosmos, the 
fount and ground of materiality, the flesh of divinity. As such she is 
active with respect to humanity, birth-giving, grounding humanity 
in divine life. As ground of created life, she is the sanctification of 
that ground, the divine principle of matter; through Sophia as 
mater/mother, cosmic participation in divine life is actualized. In 
her guise as World Soul, Mother of creation, she is providential in 
leading souls back from alienated dispersal into the divine unity- 
in-multiplicity of God. As the agent of return, the transfiguring 
force that propels humanity, through desire and longing for beauty, 
to unity with Christ, she is the Bride as well the Mother, the eternal 
human soul wedded to the divine Logos—Divine Humanity. 

To these myriad guises and functions, all of which have their 
basis in the sanctity of creation, and of humanity as its sweetest 
fruit, we must add yet another face of Sophia: the rebel-whore, 
bride of Lucifer. In Solovievs schema, the World Soul as Sophia is 
also responsible for the “dead end” that is Nature, for the imprison¬ 
ment of soul in the body, for the peril in which humanity finds 
itself. Here, the negativity and guilt that lies at the heart of Chris¬ 
tian dialectic is not due to the pride of the first human beings, wish¬ 
ing to become “like God” through knowledge of good and evil, but 
to the pride of the human prototype, Sophia. With an eye to Plato, 
Plotinus and the Gnostics, Soloviev blames the fall of the soul and 
of humanity on the hybris of the pre-cosmic Sophia: as archetype 
of humanity in the mind of God, she isolates herself from depend¬ 
ence on Nous, her hypostatic superior, wishing to become like God 
through her own creative power. The mythic (pre-cosmic) guilt of 
Dostoevsky’s female characters, represented novelistically, finds its 
discursive, philosophical expression in Soloviev: he writes, 

[T]he world soul can separate the relative center of its life 
from the absolute center of divine life; it can assert itself out¬ 
side God. But thereby the world soul necessarily loses its cen- 
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tral position, falls out of the all-one center of divine being, 
and ends up at the multiple periphery of creation, losing its 
freedom and power over this creation, for it possesses such 
power not from itself but only as a mediator between creation 
and divinity, from which, in its self-assertion, it is now sepa¬ 
rated. 7 

In Sophias fall from the divine center toward her own ego, we 
find a mirroring of the revolt of Lucifer—the difference between 
these figures (besides gender) is that Lucifer remains unrepentant 
in his isolation and erects a phantasmic counter-world bereft of 
love in opposition to Gods world. Sophia, however, repents 
through love and longing for, God, returns to the fountain of Nous 
to drink in the Logos, which, through her, manifests divine fecun¬ 
dity as the earthly cosmos. Without Sophia, in her aspect as World 
Soul, the created cosmos becomes a prison of alienation and futil¬ 
ity. In her return to the Godhead, her power to serve as mediator, as 
the Mother of renewal and consecration to God, is restored in her 
eternal aspect. 

In her temporal guise as earthly creation, as Mother Russia, she 
remains unfree so long as humanity continues to imitate her revolt. 
She awaits her liberator even as she retains the power to heal and 
restore the repentant apostate, both of whom (the liberator and the 
apostate) are, in Dostoevsky’s works, invariably male. Until “there 
will be time no longer,” Sophia suffers with and at the hands of her 
children; when they recognize her as Beauty, as the holy Mother of 
creation, humanity opens itself, as Sophia, to the promise of 
Christ, to the union of the temporal and eternal aspects of Sophia 
that make possible the union of Sophia with Logos, the Christ. 
This dual guise of Sophia, the “already” of her eternal presence as 
divine humanity, and the “not yet” of her temporal exile is given 
explicit form in the thought of Soloviev, and originary, implicit 
representation through the female characters of Dostoevsky’s 
novels: Sonia is a prostitute, Nastasia Filipovna is tortured by guilt 
unto madness and suicide, Maria Timofeyevna is a half-demented 

7 Soloviev, Lectures on Divine Humanity , lecture nine, p.133. 
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cripple, and Grushenka is a vixen and temptress. These characters 
are, like Sophia, both guilty of a secret crime, and are, hence, 
“fallen, ” and at the same time embody the beauty of innocence and 
deep humility, bearing the trace of repentance of the divine Sophia. 
For Soloviev and for Dostoevsky, the female principle is both the 
pathos of exile and the fullness of unity, of community, the promise 
of the wedding feast, the presence of Christ. 

The groundbreaking work on this much ignored aspect of 
Dostoevsky’s art is Vyacheslav Ivanovs magnificent study, Freedom 
and the Tragic Life. Inspired by the Sophian theology of Soloviev, 
Ivanov is the first to trace the feminine mythic element in Neo- 
Orthodoxy to the novels of Dostoevsky. “Dostoevsky’s mystical 
realism,” he writes, “ has its roots in the ancient conception of a 
living Mother Earth.. .who, conceived as a living entity is depend¬ 
ent upon the final self-destination of man, and is, in her own fash¬ 
ion, aware of this dependence. Mother Earth... is drawn into the 
mystery of the Passion of the Son of Man. Man bears against her an 
ancient guilt, and increases it by his sinfulness; but also by his sanc¬ 
tification he achieves her redemption, which shall be granted to her 
at the end of time through man’s glorification in Christ.” 8 Ivanov 
uses the bridal imagery of Song of Songs to invoke the transcendent 
reality embodied in the Russian Earth and her relation to the mas¬ 
culine spiritual principle: she is both the lover of God and the bed 
itself, desire, beauty, and materiality longing for consummation. 
Until her lover arrives, she is subject to all the desecration and 
bloodshed of which man is capable; she is herself, to use Hegel’s 
words, “the slaughter bench of history,” drinking in the blood of 
the old moneylender, of Lizaveta, of Nastasia, of Shatov, Maria 
Timofeyevna, and even old Fyodor Karamazov—but especially of 
the young girls who are raped and driven to suicide by Svidrigailov 
and Stavrogin. Every crime against humanity is a crime against the 
Earth and the Enchanted Bride, as Ivanov calls her, a figure drawn 
from Russian folklore; it is sacrilege on a cosmic scale, and threat- 

8 Vyacheslav Ivanov, A Study in Dostoevsky: Freedom and the Tragic Life , trans. by 
Norman Cameron. (New York: Noonday Press, 1959), 45. 
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ens her with abandonment and oblivion. Both the Idiot and the 
Demons point in this direction, serving as a warning of the spiri¬ 
tual consequences of an atheistic revolution in Russia. The possi¬ 
bility of communist revolution is, according Dostoevsky, born of a 
hatred for Russia and the Earth; it is a sign of spiritual alienation 
from humanity, particularly the Russian people, from ones 
common bond as a child of God, of which Earth or Mother Russia 
is Dostoevsky’s most profound symbol. Sophias desecration 
through bloodshed, through the demoniacal will to power that 
must manifest itself in crime, is the sure sign that our hero is lost; 
unless, that is, through love and humility, he finds his way back to 
the maternal symbol of divine unity, and falls weeping onto the 
roots and leaves and soil that are the Mother of God. 

Ivanov was the first to point the way to this mythic substratum 
of Dostoevsky’s novels. The struggle between good (love of God 
and humanity) and evil (willful negation of God that apotheosizes 
power and the isolated will) that occurs in the soul of his male 
heroes, those who take on the mirroring guises of Lucifer and 
Christ, finds its first, paroxystic moment of resolution though 
union with Sophia as Mother Earth. Through this union, the hero 
achieves a vision of beauty that points to eschatological fulfillment, 
to the wedding banquet of Sophia and Christ. Here is the promise 
of plenitude and joy, as we find in Alyosha’s vision in the chapter 
“Cana of Galilee,” where he meets Zosima in paradise. “We are 
rejoicing,” Zosima says, “we are drinking the new wine, the wine of 
new, great gladness; do you see how many guests? Here are the 
bride and bridegroom, here is the wise governor of the feast, he is 
tasting the new wine.” 9 The collapse on the earth, the death of soli¬ 
tariness and the return to Sophia as, is the invitation to the wed¬ 
ding; it is, while yet prefiguring, the entry into the third kingdom, 
the kingdom of the Spirit, which, for the Christian Dostoevsky, is 
the full realization of freedom and love. 

Now, these movements of mythic drama and redemption find 

9 Fyodor Dostoevsky, The Brothers Karamazov , trans. by Constance Garnett (New 
York: W.W. Norton & Company, 1976), 358. 
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concrete expression in ail of Dostoevsky’s major novels, to which I 
now turn. We begin with Crime and Punishment, for it is here that 
Dostoevsky gives the skeletal foundation for his religious anthro¬ 
pology and soteriology in the figure of Raskolnikov. The very name 
of our hero lays bare the structure of masculine subjectivity that 
grounds Dostoevsky’s later heroes, Stavrogin and Ivan Karamazov: 
“raskol” means “split,” or “schism”—signifying a fundamental 
inner division or struggle between two mutually opposing forces, 
mythically designated as Christ and Anti-Christ. Christ, as the 
God-man, is the symbol and path of affirmation of humanity 
through openness to another and to shared suffering. Anti-Christ, 
affirming separation and alienation, a contempt of humanity, con¬ 
tends against the Christie principle through the power of isolated 
will. Raskolnikov’s inner schism takes the form of a deep honor for 
the feminine, for his mother, his sister, and Sonia, the mark of the 
possibility of spiritual renewal though Sophia on the one hand; on 
the other, we have the solitary proto-Nietzschean Uebermensch, 
who in order to prove that he is a “man and not a louse,” steps over 
the barriers of good and evil through calculated ideological murder. 
His murder is a dazzling and daring experiment designed to test his 
superiority over “humanity in general”—a test that requires sever¬ 
ing the cords that bind him to a common humanity, which, in 
Dostoevsky, are invariably symbolized by mother, the Earth. 
Raskolnikov’s experiment fails, at least at first. His isolation follow¬ 
ing the murder of the old moneylender and her sister Lizaveta is 
crippling, devastating: “I killed myself when I killed that old 
woman.” He is not the Napoleon, the proud, axe-bearing god 
among the fragments and limbs of the human mass. His misery, 
alienation, and fear are sure signs that he was inferior to his crime, 
and his punishment for weakness is total spiritual decay—this is 
Raskolnikov’s state of mind when he first meets Sonia face to face. 
On my reading, the fulcrum on which the entire novel hinges 
occurs here, with this meeting, at the threshold of Raskolnikov’s 
room. His mother and sister have arrived, prying him with ques¬ 
tions. Razumikhin is present. All are crowded into his airless coffin 
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of a room, shattering Raskolnikovs nerves and aggravating his suf¬ 
fering to the point of fever—amassed in his room are the only 
people he cares for, and they are dead to him. A knock is heard at 
the door—it is Sonia. He had only seen her from a distance, rush¬ 
ing in to care for her dying father—at first he did not recognize her. 
“Oh ... it’s you!” he says. The words are so simple, but they have 
just opened worlds; in them and through them, Lazarus is raised 
from the dead. From this moment of recognition, this awakening 
to another being—and to Sophia—through compassion, 
Raskolnikovs regeneration is made possible. Raskolnikov could 
have gone either way—in Dostoevsky’s original drafts, unrepen¬ 
tant, he commits suicide. When he confesses the murder to Sonia, 
he still clings to his Luciferian rebellion, but, through her, is in the 
same moment propelled toward humility and reunion with the 
Holy Mother, and ultimately with humanity. “Stand up!” she tells 
him. “Go at once, this very minute, stand at the cross-roads, bow 
down, first kiss the earth which you have defiled and then bow 
down to all the world and say to all men aloud, ‘I am a murderer!’ 
Then God will send you life again.” And Raskolnikov listens to her; 
soon after throwing himself at his mother’s feet, assuring her of his 
love, he wanders into the market... “It came over him like a fit; it 
was like a single spark kindled in his soul and spreading fire 
through him. Everything in him softened at once and the tears 
started into his eyes. He fell to the earth on the spot. ... He knelt 
down in the middle of the square, bowed down to the earth, and 
kissed that filthy earth with bliss and rapture.” In the final drama of 
the novel, which takes place in the Siberian prison camp, we find 
that Raskolnikov, who was unable in his moment of bliss to say 
“I am a murderer” to the people because he found them grotesque, 
unworthy of his confession, has remained proud, aloof, and hard¬ 
ened to spiritual solitude. But, “suddenly,” in a moment of fatal 
decision he relinquishes his dreams of egoistical grandeur, his con¬ 
tempt, and... “How it happened he did not know. But all at once 
something seemed to seize him and fling him at her feet. He wept 
and threw his arms around her knees.... She knew and had no 
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doubt that he loved her beyond everything and that at last the 
moment had come..Dostovesky then speaks of the promise and 
hope of a full resurrection into a new life, “renewed by love.” 
Raskolnikov dies to his isolated madness and begins anew on sanc¬ 
tified earthly ground as a lover of Christ—and (it is the same for 
Dostoevsky)—a true Russian. Critics’ accusations that the epi¬ 
logue is a betrayal of artistic integrity are ultimately unfounded. 
Though his conversion is apparently sudden, the seeds for 
Raskolnikovs death and renewal through Sophia had been sown 
from the beginning (the arrival of his mother’s letter). 
Raskolnikov’s suicide would have negated the force of Sophia, 
undermining the spiritual tension that animates Raskolnikov’s 
every word and gesture. 

The Idiot is something of an anomaly in Dostoevsky’s corpus— 
the male hero, Myshkin, does not suffer from Raskolnikovs, (and 
Stavrogin’s, Kirillov’s and Ivan’s) agonistic inner division between 
alienated self-sufficiency and a desire for loving communion with 
God. The Idiot is Dostoevsky’s most overtly mythic and most 
feminized novel—Nastasia, and not Myshkin, is the central sun 
around which all characters revolve. Or better, she is the axis 
mundi—the image of mystical beauty that Myshkin, pierced 
through with compassion, kisses in her photograph. He recognizes 
in her his spiritual homeland—and she in him. “I feel as though I 
have seen your eyes before,” she tells him, “perhaps in a dream.” 
“Yes, I have certainly seen his face somewhere before.” Myshkin 
promises to be her redeemer—through marriage. The Bride and 
the Bridegroom, however, do not consummate their love amidst 
the lilies. Their betrothal is tragic and desperate, born not of desire 
but of pity and fear, and their marriage is the scene of dark tragedy. 
At the church, she leaves Myshkin at the altar, rushing off with 
Rogozhin to certain death. That night, Rogozhin stabs her through 
the heart, with only a tiny droplet of blood on her wedding dress to 
mark the wound. Why did the Prince prove to be a failed Christ? It 
may be that Myshkin’s androgyny, the absence of the masculine 
split, signals his impotence to save the beautiful, tortured Nastasia 
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Filipovna—Dostoevsky’s most profound image of the fallen 
Sophia. Myshkin, as a Christie figure, fails because he lacks the full 
flesh and blood of human incarnation. He lacks a body, lacks eroti¬ 
cism. Nastasia loves him as both angel and man, but he loves only 
her image, as he, himself, is only a beautiful image. He remains 
“abstract,” hovering in epileptic visions of eternity, painfully dis¬ 
tant from the “earthly banquet” that is Russia. He cannot embrace 
the suffering Sophia with human arms, and so his love brings forth 
no fruit. Nastasia’s shattering sense of guilt is cosmic, mythic; 
Myshkin, in his innocence, his “idiocy,” does recognizes the 
mythic depths of her suffering, but he cannot alight on that tor¬ 
tured ground; there is no marriage because the abysses of material¬ 
ity and sensuality are worlds away from his dreamy ideality. On my 
reading, the symbolic import of Nastasia’s murder makes The Idiot 
just as sinister a foreboding of the desecration of Russia as is The 
Demons. 

The Demons is the place of Dostoevsky’s most fully realized 
Luciferian hero. In his notebooks, Dostoevsky writes “Stavrogin is 
everything,” thrice underlined .Who is this mysterious Stavrogin? 
His name is derived from the Greek “staros,” meaning “cross.” He 
is a masked figure, refracted in perverted form in all the male char¬ 
acters that surround him. To them, he is a god, exerting fear and 
fascination. All their hopes are pinned on him, their most precious 
ideas are inspired by him—from Kirillov’s mystical atheism to 
Shatov’s messianic nationalism to Pyotr Verkhovensky’s revolu¬ 
tionary anarchism. To the women who love him, he is Apollo, the 
sun, the dazzling Prince. And it is the woman who believed in him 
as the Prince of Light, as her redeemer, who unmasks him as a false 
god, as an empty idol. Maria Timofeyevna, whom Stavrogin 
secretly married on a drunken bet, is the Sophian character of The 
Demons. She is a figure out of a Russian fairy tale, with her dreamy, 
sing-song voice, her little mirror, and her fortune telling cards. She 
chatters on about her coming Prince to Shatov, who is the only man 
she trusts due to his love for Holy Russia, and about love of the 
Earth. She recounts a story from her time in a convent: The mother 
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superior asked her, “What is the Mother of God, in your view?” 
“The Great Mother” I answered. “The hope of the human race.” 
“Yes,” she said, “The Mother of God is our great mother the moist 
earth, and therein lies a great joy for man. And every earthly sorrow 
and every earthly tear is a joy for us; and when you have watered the 
earth under you a foot deep with your tears, then you will at once 
rejoice over everything. And there will be no more, no more grief 
from then on,” she said. “That is the prophesy.” MaryaTimofeevna 
goes on to speak of the mountain in the setting sun, forming the 
shape of the cross. She is waiting for her Prince, the image she 
divined in Stavrogin in her mythic delirium, but now she sees in him 
only a spiritless imposter, and she laughs in his face. Yet it is the same 
Stavrogin—he is, in potentia, both the bridegroom and the spirit of 
demoniacal negation. Dostoevsky wanted to be able to save him, but 
could not—Stavrogin chooses isolatipn, rejecting Sophia. The man 
whom all worship finds in himself nothing but petty depravity and 
emptiness, and Marya sees that he is right. Everything bores him, 
both virtue and depravity. “I have tested my strength everywhere,” 
he writes to Darya just before his suicide, “and have found it to be 
boundless.” But it brings him no satisfaction; his desires, he says, are 
too weak and too shallow to ever bear fruit. The only time he comes 
close to falling onto the earth is the occasion of Shatovs violent slap 
for Stavrogins betrayal. Shatov, lover of Earth, wants to force him to 
the ground, wants to be able to find in Stavrogin his beautiful Christ, 
but it is futile. The Luciferian principle of non-being has laid claim 
to his soul, and, in Dostoevsky’s world, this evil relentlessly follows 
its course: suicide. Stavrogins contempt for Sophia, revealed in his 
consent to the murder of his wife, Marya, his inability to love Liza, 
and especially his rape of a young girl, points to the inevitability of 
this ultimate consummation of solitude. 

The Brothers Karamazov is Dostoevsky’s final testament, 
although it was intended as a prologue to a greater work, in which 
Alyosha, leaving the monastery at Zosima’s behest, would sojourn 
in the world, preparing it for joy and universality in the earthly real¬ 
ization of the communion of souls. Sobornost’ is the term for this 
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communal experience of holiness and love; it is the height of Rus¬ 
sian spirituality, a mystical participation of diverse souls in the mys¬ 
tery of Resurrection. Alyosha is to be the herald of this new king¬ 
dom; he succeeds where all others have foundered or failed. He is 
the true Prince, Dostoevsky’s “new man,” a Don Quixote without 
absurdity. The movement that flung Raskolnikov to the earth, that 
was implicitly accomplished in re in Myshkin, that Marya invoked 
and Stavrogin refused, is recapitulated in Alyosha, but in a new 
vein. His deep piety is well established from the beginning, sym¬ 
bolized in his dramatic consecration to the Mother of God by his 
sobbing, hysterical mother. Alyosha’s devotion to Zosima is a mark 
of his spiritual maturation, but he nonetheless remains a mere boy. 
A dialectical transformation is needed. 

His crisis arrives with the death of Father Zosima and particu¬ 
larly the immediate odor of corruption coming from his corpse 
that scandalizes not only the naVve and the malicious but also 
Alyosha himself. His recent conversation with Ivan, whose 
“Legend of the Grand Inquisitor” and rejection of God in protest 
to the senseless suffering of children, rendering impossible a naVve 
faith, is swirling through his mind. All seems undermined, dis¬ 
placed, desecrated. He goes to Grushenka, the notorious coquette, 
to swill champagne and lose himself to an oblivion of sensuality. 
When Grushenka sees him at her door, she can’t help but lick her 
lips, and immediately sits in his lap, relishing the thought of cor¬ 
rupting her accuser. But as soon as she hears of Zosima’s death, she 
leaps up and crosses herself. Alyosha looks at her in wonderment: “I 
came here to find a wicked soul—I felt drawn to evil because I was 
base and evil myself, and I’ve found a true sister, I have found a trea¬ 
sure—a loving heart You have raised my soul from the depths.” 

And Grushenka responds, “I’ve been waiting all my life for some¬ 
one like you. I knew that someone like you would come and forgive 
me. I believed that nasty as I am, someone would really love me, 
not only with a shameful love.” The meeting with Grushenka has 
prepared him for his vision of the Marriage of Cana, quoted above; 
in their mutual regeneration through compassion, Grushenka 
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serves as the medium of Alyoshas return to loving community and 
Alyosha, seeing her in her innocence raises Grushenka from 
abjection and self-contempt. 

Alyoshas fall upon the earth is inspired not by desperate suffer¬ 
ing, but by beauty, the vision of the heavenly banquet. “His soul, 
overflowing with rapture, yearned for freedom, space, openness. 
The vault of heaven, full of soft, shining stars, stretched vast and 
fathomless above him.. ..the mystery of the earth was one with the 
mystery of the stars. Alyosha stood, gazed, and suddenly threw 
himself down on the earth. He did not know why he embraced it. 
He could not have told why he longed so irresistibly to kiss it, to 
kiss it all. But he kissed it weeping, sobbing, watering it with his 
tears, and vowed passionately to love it forever.” “He had fallen on 
the earth a weak youth, but he rose up a resolute champion, and he 
knew and felt it suddenly, at the very moment of his ecstasy.” The 
fullness of the cosmos is revealed, the mysteries interpenetrating 
and offering a vision and a promise of eschatological bliss, made 
possible by Alyosha’s consecration to the future. The marriage of 
the Prince and Sophia has not yet taken place—but the betrothal is 
ritually performed in Alyoshas fall to the earth, and in his rising up 
again. Mikhail Bakhtin will argue that the hallmark of 
Dostoevsky’s poetics is the irreducibility and hence unfinalizability 
of a multitude of unmerged consciousnesses, that the final word 
has not yet been spoken, and will never be spoken. He avoids 
Dostoevsky’s apocalyptic totalization in favor of radically open 
possibility. But the mythic drama of return through Sophia and the 
attendant vision of realized communion is the consistent authorial 
ideal throughout Dostoevsky’s works. Dostoevsky fervently 
believed in this universal arrival into completeness, and desperately 
feared for its failure, its demoniacal, rationalistic perversion. It is 
this vision for which he was acclaimed as a “prophet,” as a “saint” 
and as the dark poet of Russia’s desecration. 

Now, Dostoevsky’s incipient Sophianic vision, and Soloviev’s 
systematic, philosophical unfolding of the complex cosmological 
and anthropological dimensions of Sophia, lead ineluctably to the 
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theological defense of Sophia in the thought of Sergei Bulgakov. 
His principle treatise on Sophia for Western readers, Sophia: The 
Wisdom of God, locates Sophia in the Godhead itself, as the ousia, 
or nature/essence of the Trinity. Contrary to his pious accusers, 
who condemned him of heresy in 1937, Bulgakov insists that he 
not introducing a new hypostasis, but making intelligible, through 
the elucidation of the divine feminine principle, the 
consubstantiality of the Trinity and the full meaning of the Church 
Universal. “Ousia-Sophia is the life of hypostatic spirit, though not 
itself hypostatic.” 10 This “life” of the Trinity is its physis, its nature, 
through which the Trinity loves itself. Sophia is the “love of love” 
that grounds the hypostatic being, the Wisdom that proceeds from 
the Father in his absolute self-containment, his hiddenness, to 
the Son in his self-manifesting appearance. Thus it is through 
Sophia that revelation and creation occur—as preexistent 
Wisdom, she is the very communication of divinity, the “disclosure 
of transcendence.” 

Bulgakovs emphasis is on Sophias eternal aspect, though her 
temporal guise as created being, as the ground of materiality and 
sensual life, is essential to his radically ecumenical vision. His 
Sophiology is triumphant rather than agonistic, seeing in Sophia 
the inevitable consummation of the ideal and the material worlds 
in the concrete fulfillment of Divine Humanity, which, for 
Bulgakov, is the true meaning of the Church. Sophia in her fallen 
aspect, and the agony of that exile, is muted to the point of erasure, 
and so in a profound sense Bulgakov has abandoned one face of 
Sophia to the shadows, marking his departure from both 
Dostoevsky and Soloviev. The double aspect of Dostoevsky’s 
Sophianic characters, as both desecrated and redeeming, and the 
intense suffering of “created” Sophia, are transposed to the plane of 
Platonic prototypes and their created images; that is, the deep 
negativity that plagues temporal Sophia in Dostoevsky’s works is 
implicitly resolved in Bulgakov through his emphasis on the mir- 

10 Sergei Bulgakov, Sophia: The Wisdom of God (Hudson, NY: Lindisfame Press, 
1993), 34. 
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raring of divinity in creation, utilizing both the Platonic and Bibli¬ 
cal notions of “image.” Bulgakovs Sophia, the “Woman clothed 
with the sun,” is not antithetical to Dostoevsky’s vision, insofar as 
the latter’s religiosity also promises eschatological triumph, but 
because she does not suffer, Bulgakov’s Sophia lacks the dramatic, 
agonistic character of Dostoevsky’s art. 
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BULGAKOV’S ANGELOLOGY 

Robert Slesinski 

He [the angel] also measured its [Jerusalems] wall, a hundred 
and forty-four cubits by a man’s measure, that is, an angel’s 
(Rev 21:17, RSV). 

This somewhat obscure passage from the Book of Revelation holds 
the key for unlocking Sergius Bulgakov’s insights on angelic reality; 
it even becomes axiomatic in the unfolding of his angelology. 1 To 
his mind, in this passage St John the Evangelist affirms nothing less 
than the ontological correlativity of the angelic and earthly worlds, 
that is, of “heaven and earth.” For him, “angels are co-human (so- 
chelovechny ), and men co-angelic (. so-angel'ny ).” 2 In this he only 
expands upon his prior thought. Though an independent study 
that can stand on its own , Jacob’s Ladder is really but a moment in 
one dogmatic whole on the Wisdom of God in creation, the others 
being The Burning Bush (1927) 3 and The Friend of the Bridegroom 
(1928 ). 4 This trilogy studies the created order in its earthly mani¬ 
festations as epitomized in the God-bearer and the Forerunner, on 
the one hand, and in the heavens or angelic sphere, on the other. 

1 This study will use the Revised Standard Version for scriptural quotations. Signifi¬ 
cantly, the widely used Catholic New American Bible completely misses this point 
in its rendering of this passage (“Its wall measured a hundred and forty-four cubits 
in height by the unit of measurement the angel used.”) The important Greek words 
read perpov avOpanov, 6 eanv ayyeXov (a measure of a man, that is, of the angel). 
See Bulgakov, Lestvitsa Iakovlia [Jacob’s Ladder -] (Paris: YMCA Press, 1928), 55, 
197,225; henceforth JL. He reiterates this point in his monographic exegesis of the 
Book of Revelation, Apokalipsis Ioanna (Moscow: Pravoslavnoe Bratstvo Trezvosti 
“Otrada I Uteshenia,” 1991), 235 (1st ed., Paris: YMCA Press, 1928), 237. 

2 Apokalipsis Ioanna , 235. 

3 Kupina Neopalimaia (Paris: YMCA Press, 1927). 

4 DrugZhenikha (Paris: YMCA Press, 1928); Eng. trans. by Boris Jakim (Grand Rap¬ 
ids, Michigan/Cambridge, U.K.: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
2003). 
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Interestingly, although Bulgakov notes that he finds no major dif¬ 
ferences between Orthodox and Catholic angelologies, 5 he hastens 
to add that this does not mean that there is no room for further theo¬ 
logical reflection in this field. Indeed, he proposes to do precisely this 
in this work, however “gropingly.” 6 Jacob’s Ladder does, of course, 
reiterate the fundamental truths found in Sacred Scripture and 
affirmed in holy Tradition about the angelic order, namely, that 
angels exits, that they are created beings, personal in nature, and that 
they form not only a heavenly choir giving incessant praise to 
Almighty God, but also are the protectors and custodians, as it were, 
of earthly creation. But at the same time, this monograph is replete 
with theologoumena. In this line, it must also be viewed as an inte¬ 
gral—though less problematical—moment in the development of 
his overarching, sophiological project in systematic theology. 

Before outlining Bulgakovs thought in greater detail, however, 
it is worthwhile noting just what has been solemnly affirmed in 
ecumenical councils in regard to angels as well as what individual 
Fathers have or have not said. From Sacred Scripture to liturgical 
praxis and ecclesiastical literature, we see clear belief in the work¬ 
ings of angels both in heaven and on earth. There is no question as 
to their existence. But, curiously, not much is specifically said 
about their precise nature. The very term “angel” (Heb., mal’5k, 
“messenger”) itself refers to function rather than to being. In addi¬ 
tion, official Church pronouncements about angels are infrequent 
and notable for their reserve. In fact, in the decrees of the first seven 
Ecumenical Councils, common to both the Christian East and 
West, there is only one explicit reference to angels, while there is 
one implicit creedal one. The confession of faith of Nicaea I (325), 
enlarged upon by Constantinople I (381), straightforwardly pro¬ 
claims that “we believe in one God the Father, all powerful, maker 

5/1,5. 

6 Ibid. Surprisingly, there is a true dearth of Orthodox commentary on Bulgakov’s ef¬ 
forts. An exception is L. A. Zanders overview in Bog i mir (Mirosozertsanie ottsa 
Sergiia Bulgakova) [God and the world (The worldview of Father Sergius Bulgakov)] 
(Paris: YMCA Press, 1948), vol. I, 67-70; vol. II, 246-69. 
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of all things both seen and unseen.” 7 Here the existence of angels is 
implicitly affirmed, but notching much is said of their nature apart 
from their “invisibility.” Nicaea II is explicit on this point, tying 
their existence to their legitimate depictability in the context of the 
heated debate over the suitability of iconography for Christ 
worship. The Nicaean Fathers pointedly declare: 

... we decree with full precision and care that, like the figure of the 
honoured and life-giving cross, the revered and holy images, 
whether painted or made of mosaic or of other suitable material, 
are to be exposed in the holy churches of God, on sacred instru¬ 
ments and vestments, on walls and panels, in houses and by pub¬ 
lic ways; these are the images of our Lord, the holy God-bearer, 
and of the revered angels and of any of the saindy holy men. 8 

The first truly expansive treatment of angels in an ecumenical 
council (non-Orthodox) occurs only after the first millennium in 
the West at the Fourth Lateran Council (1215), which, among 
other matters, felt compelled to address and condemn the dualistic 
belief of the Albigensians, who professed belief in a non-created 
principle of evil explanatory of Satan and his deeds. Because of this 
councils importance for the development of angelology as a whole, 
it bears citing the relevant passage from its first constitution: 

We firmly believe and simply confess that there is only one 
true God .. .who by his almighty power at the beginning of 
time created from nothing both spiritual and corporeal crea¬ 
tures, that is to say angelic and earthly, and then created hu¬ 
man beings composed as it were of both spirit and body in 
common. The devil and other demons were created by God 
naturally good, but they became evil by their own doing. 

Men, however, sinned at the prompting of the devil. 9 

Only much later does the Catholic Church return to the subject of 
angels at Vatican 1(1870), dogmatically declaring not only the fact of 

7 See Decrees of the Ecumenical Councils, vol. I, Norman P. Tanner, SJ, Eng. ed. (Lon¬ 
don & Washington, D.C.: Sheed & Ward and Georgetown University Press, 
1990), 5, 24. 

8 Ibid., 135-36. 

9 9 Ibid., 230. 
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the creation of the twofold order of the spiritual and the bodily or 
the angelic and the earthly, but also anathematizing (canons 1, 2, 
and 4) those who would deny this along with all others who either 
would accept the existence of matter alone or who would hold that 
the corporeal and spiritual orders are merely emanations of the 
divine substance. 10 

As for the Fathers themselves, it is important to note that the first 
systematic angelology only appears at the end of the fifth or the 
beginning of the sixth century with Pseudo-Dionysios’ Celestial 
Hierarchy i 11 Characteristic of this work is its evident Neoplatonic 
cast that avails itself of the typical triadic structuring of reality by 
Proclus (c. 410-485). 12 For Pseudo-Dionysios, the nine choirs of 
angels form three distinct hierarchies with three members each, the 
first comprising the thrones, cherubim, and seraphim; the second, 
authorities, dominations, and powers; and the third, angels, archan¬ 
gels, and principalities. 13 This ordering, however, is not really scrip¬ 
tural in foundation, even if the categories themselves are found in 
Sacred Scripture (see, e.g., Rom 8:38, Eph 1:21, 3:10). Neither in 
Sacred Scripture nor in official Church teaching is any determinate, 
hierarchical ordering of the ranks of angels to be found. For his part, 
Bulgakov seems to adopt the Pseudo-Dionysian scheme without 
much ado, even if he acknowledges that a clear grasping of a hierar¬ 
chical ordering among angels is not ours to be had in this world. 14 

In this regard, the testimony of the Divine Liturgy should also be 
taken into account. A case in point is the listing provided by St Basil 

10 Ibid., vol. II, 805, 809-10. The most recent Catholic exposition of the basic points 
of Christian belief in angels is found in the Catechism of the Catholic Church 
(Liguori, MO: Liguori Publications/Libreria Editrice Vaticana, 1994), nn. 326- 
36, 391-95. 

11 Pseudo-Dionysius, The Celestial Hierarchy , in Pseudo-Dionysius: The Complete 
Works (New York/Mahwah, New Jersey: Paulist Press, 1987), 143-91. 

12 For a discussion of this point, see Andrew Louth, Denys the Areopagite (Lon¬ 
don/Wilton, CT: Geoffrey Chapman and Morehouse-Barlow, 1989), 13-14, 37, 
and Maurizio Flick, SJ, and Zoltan Alszeghy, SJ, II Creatore (Florence: Libreria 
Editrice Fiorentina, 1967), 586-88. 

13 Pseudo-Dionysius, Celestial Hierarchy , ch. 6, 160-61. 

14 JLy 111, 114. 
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in his Anaphora: “...You are praised by the Angels, Archangels, 
Thrones, Dominations, Principalities, Powers, and the many-eyed 
Cherubim. You are attended by the Seraphim ...” Are these in 
ascending order? If so, though unlikely, the ranking counters that 
of Pseudo-Dionysios. Nonetheless, when we consider the respec¬ 
tive Prayers of the Trisagion of St Basil and St John Chrysostom, 
one can opine that the cherubim and seraphim do, indeed, hold a 
special place before the heavenly throne of Almighty God. As we 
pray together with the Golden-Mouthed, 

O Holy God, who dwell in the Holy Place, who are praised by 
the thrice-holy voice of the Seraphim, and are glorified by the 
Cherubim, and are adored by all the heavenly powers ... 

Later coming back to this theme in his Anaphora, 

We thank You also for this Liturgy, which You have willed to 
accept from our hands, even though there stand before You 
thousands of archangels, tens of thousands of angels, Cheru¬ 
bim and Seraphim, six-winged, many-eyed, soaring aloft and 
saying the triumphal hymn: Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of 
hosts, heaven and earth are full of Your glory; hosanna in the 
highest. Blessed is He who comes in the Name of the Lord, 
hosanna in the highest. 

Clearly, this text has multiple scriptural bases (seeDan7:10, Is 6:2— 
3, Rev 4:8, Mt 21:9, Mk 11:9-10, Ps 117/18:26), without, how¬ 
ever, imputing a definitive ranking. 

Another reserve of the Fathers also bears noting. Belief in angels 
was not unique to Jews and Christians, but was a common feature 
of many currents of the time, from Egyptian mythology and 
Mesopotamian and Iranian religions to those of the Greeks and 
Romans. 15 The challenge before the Fathers was to extract the 
Christian core of a common belief, freeing it, above all, from any 
trace of Gnostic influence that would underplay or deny the 
creaturehood of angels and that would, accordingly, afford them a 
central role in the creation of the world. Bulgakov himself recog- 

15 Flick and Alszeghy, II Creatore , 515, 518-24. 
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nizes this problem, specifically acknowledging the scholarly cri¬ 
tique of Persian and Assyrian religions and the incompatibility of 
Gnostic ideas, even finding the latter in early twentieth-century 
theosophical systems, but doing so more in passing than in a sys¬ 
tematic critique. 16 

Just noting this latter point, however, helps us set Bulgakovs 
angelology apart from other twentieth-century Christian literature 
on the angels. For the most part these seem to be written as virtual 
apologies in reaction to nineteenth-century Protestant liberalism 
that would deny, or demythologize, the existence of angels. Indeed, 
the modern temperament, rationalist as it is, is seemingly averse to 
anything supernatural lying beyond the grasp of sense knowledge. 
Surely this is one reason for the dearth of twentieth-century theo¬ 
logical literature on the angels. Rarely are treatments expansive, 
and more generally they constitute rejoinders to the liberal 
Protestant critique, at times as seeming addenda to treatises on 
theological anthropology. 17 

Bulgakov remarkably stands above the fray, as it were, over lib¬ 
eral Protestant problematics. In effect, he simple ignores them, 
unabashedly professing his own deeply-seated, Orthodox theologi¬ 
cal worldview in which the holy angels truly are intrinsic compo- 

16 JL, 41, 51. 

17 In Catholic theology in the distant past, treatises on angels generally were part of 
larger treatises on God the Creator, as in Thomas Aquinas’ Summa Theologies com¬ 
ing immediately after expositions on God and creation. In the more contemporary 
Flick and Alszeghy treatise (op. cit.), angelology (pp. 509-731) follows the treatises 
on God and creation and on man and is clearly an apologetic defense of traditional 
teaching in response to liberal Protestantism. A reasoned rejoinder to the same 
forms the background of Jean Dani^lou’s exegetical and patristic contribution, The 
Angels and Their Mission (Westminster, MD: Christian Classics, Inc., 1982; Fr. 
orig., 1953; 1st Eng. trans., The Newman Press, 1957). Karl Rahner probably best 
outlines traditional Catholic teaching in contemporary terms, clearly stating the key 
theological issue at stake, namely, incorporating angelology and anthropology into 
the one history of salvation uniquely mediated by Jesus Christ. See Karl Rahner, 
“Angels,” Encyclopedia of Theology: The Concise Sacramentum Mundi (Karl Rahner, 
ed.) (New York: The Seabury Press, 1975), 4-13; a slightly abbreviated version of 
the article published in Sacramentum Mundi: An Encyclopedia ofTheology (London: 
Burns & Oates/New York: Herder and Herder, 1968), 27-35. 
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nents. What reverberates throughout Bulgakovs exposition is a 
vibrant presence of the holy angels. There is no question of their 
reality; all that matters is a personal appropriation of their meaning 
and role in the divine scheme of things. Just as the angelic world is 
immediately real and transparent in the celebration of the Divine 
Liturgy, which is an earthly act truly at one with the heavenly 
angelic liturgy, Bulgakov articulates this presence within a theoreti¬ 
cal framework that connects with lived experience. 

Thus to the question as to why in this day and age should a 
whole tome be dedicated to the holy angels, Bulgakov would 
simply respond that such a work is simply due them on the part of 
mankind. For this reason, Bulgakov introduces his study with a 
reflection on the meaning and import of love for the human 
person. Nineteenth-century rationalism and positivism along with 
their denial of the existence of angels notwithstanding, Bulgakov 
justifies his study not for apologetic reasons, but as a duty of love. 
We ought to love the holy angels, particularly our guardian angels 
because they are due it. The “other-than-self” dimension of love, 
for Bulgakov, is no less a mark of angelic love, both of angels for us 
and of humans for them. “The power of love,” Bulgakov remarks, 
“is the ability of becoming other,” 18 adding that “an ontologically 
correct self-love is the finding of oneself in another other, the find¬ 
ing of one’s own ego in another as one’s image and likeness, a living 
in a certain essential duality, a syzygy.” 19 

Human love, for Bulgakov, is related to angelic love in a twofold 
way. Humanly speaking, the 1 type of totality of love of God charac¬ 
teristic of angels is ideally also the mark of monasticism, which of 
itself strives to go beyond all the relativity of human love in its devo¬ 
tion to God. “In this sense,” Bulgakov observes, “monasticism is 
the assumption of angelic form.’” 20 At the same time, the human 
person, who is orientated toward a love of other in this world, is no 
less called to a love of his “spiritual other,” that is, his guardian 

1SJL.8. 

19 JL, 10-11. 

20 / 1 , 20 . 
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angel. 21 Such an expression of love is especially incumbent upon 
man in view of the formative and pedagogical oversight provided 
him by his guardian angel. 22 

In this context, Bulgakov opines some of his first theologoumena. 
Noting how in line with constant Christian tradition guardian 
angels accompany us throughout our life journey, he queries 
whether their personal ties with us cease upon our entrance into 
heaven. Then he asks whether these same guardian angels are sent 
to protect others. Admittedly, neither scripture nor tradition 
address this issue, but Bulgakov is of the opinion that not only do 
their personal relationships with us continue in heaven precisely on 
account of the fact that they are, indeed ', personal and not merely 
“instrumental” and, thus, conditioned on temporal existence, 23 
but also that the very fact of a correlation between a specific guard¬ 
ian and a determinate individual suggests that there are as many 
guardian angels as there are persons and, further, that each guard¬ 
ian angel is exclusive to a specific person. 24 

From this discussion, one sees that Bulgakovs central point of 
reference is none other than the fact of correlativity and interrela¬ 
tionship obtaining between the angelic and human worlds. What 
Bulgakovs already quoted, preferred verse (Rev 17:21) says clearly, 
he finds already inchoately expressed as a revelatory word of God in 
the very first verse of the Bible: “In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth” (Gen 1:1). 25 Bulgakov underlines the con¬ 
junction because it expresses his central intuition, that there is but 
one creation as one Word of God. All within this creation reflects 
the Wisdom of God and bears his imprint and, accordingly, is 
interconnected. This is, above all, the case with primal creation, the 
heavens and the earth. They were not created separately from one 

21 JL, 21 

22 JL, 23. 

23 JL, 34. 

24 JL, 35. 

25 JL, 36. 
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another, but rather enjoy a “certain parallelism,” a “positive correla¬ 
tion.” 26 

As Bulgakov further adds, “heaven, i.e., the world of intelligent 
powers and bodiless spirits was not created apart from and inde¬ 
pendently, but together with the earth and in relation to the earth? 11 
The core idea of angelic service in this way comes to the fore. The 
nature of angelic being is to minister, not only before the heavenly 
throne, but moreover to the whole of creation, especially mankind. 28 
Probing deeper into this matter, Bulgakov asks just what could be the 
necessary ontological foundation of this essential correlativity. In this 
context, the theme of Jacobs Ladder (“And he [Jacob] dreamed that 
there was a ladder set up on the earth, and the top of it reached to 
heaven; and behold, the angels of God were ascending and descend¬ 
ing on it” [Gen 28:12]) also comes to the fore. The angelic world, in 
a word, contains the “ideate analogue of creation” (the “true mean¬ 
ing of Platonic idealism”). 29 Whereas the angelic world enfolds the 
“ideal” being of creation within itself, the earthly order treats the 
“real” being of the world. As they are thus two forms of one creation, 
there is an ontological link between them allowing angels, in this 
fashion, to traverse the two orders of being. Expressed otherwise, one 
sees the interplay between the “co-humanness” [so-chelovechnost] of 
angels and the “co-angelness” [so-angelnost] of man at work; an 
innate interaction between them is possible. 

This interconnection of orders is most concretely seen in the 
phenomenon of angelic guardianship. From the Old to the New 
Testaments (see, e.g., Gen 24:40, 48:16; Ps 34:7, 90/91:11; Mt 
18:10; Acts 10:3) on down through the centuries of the Christian 
Era the institution of guardian angels is well attested to. As such, 
the existence of guardian angels is a truth due the assent of firm 
faith. Bulgakov adds to our understanding of their relationship to 

26 Ibid. 

27 JL, 37. 

28 JL , 38-39. That all corporeal creation, not just human reality, is subject to angelic 
guardianship—an idea that may seem odd to the modern mind—is also clearly held 
in the West by Thomas Aquinas (see S.Th., Pt. I, q. 110, a. 1). 

29/1,52,53. 
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us by stressing the dimension of compatibility and friendship that 
would seem to be a presupposition of the dogma. 30 Justification for 
this view Bulgakov finds in the very “ontological connectedness” 
intrinsic to the “co-humanness” of angels. Guardian angels, he 
affirms, do not just minister to us; they are true heavenly friends. 31 

Bulgakov also weighs in on a number of other disputed points. 
For instance, after noting that the Fathers were not of one mind over 
the question whether one receives a guardian angel only at baptism 
(St Basil the Great) or already at birth (Tertullian, Origen), he says 
that there can be no indissoluble link between angelic guardianship 
and baptism since guardian angels are already at work in Old Testa¬ 
ment scenarios. 32 Bulgakov also opposes the position of some 
Fathers that holds that man was created to fill the void caused among 
angels by the fallen angels as that Would entail the “ontological fortu¬ 
ity” of the creation of man. 33 As to the question whether the Archan¬ 
gel Gabriel was the guardian angel of the Theotokos, Bulgakov 
boldly asserts that the Virgin was in no need of a guardian angel as 
her closeness to God incomparably surpasses that of all the angels. 34 
A similar position is held in the instance of St John the Forerunner. 
As the “friend of the Bridegroom” (Jn 3:29), the Forerunner s protec¬ 
tor is no one other than the Lord himself. Furthermore, in line with 
Eastern Christian tradition, by a special divine dispensation the 
Forerunner ranks among the angels as an “angel-man.” 35 Finally, 
one must ask whether the God-Man precisely as man had a guard¬ 
ian angel. Even though angels accompanied him throughout his 
life and are noticeably present at all the critical junctures of his life, 
for Bulgakov, there can be no doubt that the God-Man as a Divine 
Hypostasis simply had no need for one. 36 

After setting forth his views on the divine institution of guardian 

30 JL, 62-64. 

31/1.64. 

32 JL, 60-61. 

33 JL, 71. 

34 JL, 68-69. 

35 JL, 70; DrugZhenikha, 179-209 (Eng. crans., 129-49). 

36 JL, 73-77. 
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angels for human tutelage and protection, Bulgakov naturally pro¬ 
ceeds further, inquiring whether angelic patronage can be extended 
to the global order. The thesis that angels indeed have a role to play 
in human history and on corporeal matter as a whole is certainly a 
traditional one in Christian teaching as noted above. 37 Of particu¬ 
lar interest to Bulgakov is the striking testimony given in the Book 
of Revelation. 38 Sacred Scripture has no other more straightfor¬ 
ward and extensive confirmation of the macrocosmic role of angels 
in human history than what is conveyed here. He exegetes numer¬ 
ous passages particularly laying emphasis on those in Revelation, 
chapters 5 and 18. Carefully looking over all this testimony, Bulga¬ 
kov simply concludes that “the history of the world and humanity 
is a common matter of angels and men,” 39 hastening to add that “it 
is absolutely necessary to rid ourselves of the understanding of 
angels as passive executives and not as demonstrating their own 
creativity.” 40 

If ecclesiastical literature and praxis offer much data on the exis¬ 
tence and ministry of angels, the same, however, cannot be said 
about their nature. Here philosophical speculation and reckoning 
very much come into play. Already an inherent correlativity 
between the angelic and human worlds has been posited, but how 
does this insight impact upon an understanding of their respective 
natures? Is it merely a question of the one being totally spiritual in 
nature and the other being both spiritual and material in nature? 
For Bulgakov, reasoned speculation on the nature of angels can 
bring out other dimensions of angelic being. He begins his reflec¬ 
tions with a rejection of a standard distinction in Scholastic theol¬ 
ogy between what is proper to angels by nature and by grace. Even 
if he concedes it is somewhat intelligible in light of the fall from 
grace of Satan and his cohorts, he still maintains that angels cannot 

37 See note 8 above. It bears noting that Aquinas devotes the better part of his “Treatise 
on the Divine Government,” S.Th., Pt. I, q. 103-19, to the role of angels in this 
matter. 

38 JL t 78. 

39 JL t 85. 

40 JL y 90. 
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possibly live on their own according to their nature, but only by the 
life, viz. grace, of God within them. In this life, devils, for their part, 
can only enjoy a “parasitic existence” that allows them only an 
“empty hypostatic guise.” 41 As angelic nature is fully a participa¬ 
tion in the life of God, angels truly are “gods by grace.” In other 
words, what is proper to them is a hypostasis that is at once 
supernatural and engraced. 

But are angels “consubstantial” with one another, that is, “of one 
substance?” To this question Bulgakov can only answer in the nega¬ 
tive. “By nature” angels are fully unique individuals, each one 
enjoying a separate creation by Almighty God. This is not the case 
with human beings who are consubstantial with one another and, 
thus, never fully individuated among themselves without any 
internal, personal links as in the case of angels. Bulgakov gives con¬ 
crete articulation to this differentiation between the angelic and 
human orders, observing how humanity forms a genus [rod], 
which grows by propagation, whereas angels comprise only an 
“assembly” or “council” [sobor] among themselves, which comes 
into being only with the separate act of creation of each angel. 42 

Given that angels form an assembly, the issue naturally arises as 
to a possible hierarchy within this assembly. Bulgakovs basic 
appropriation of the position of Pseudo-Dionysios has already 
been noted. But he also adds to the discussion, maintaining that 
subjectively speaking they are all equally holy and only differ from 
an objective, ontological point of view in the individualization of 
their sophianic idea or mission from God. 43 Bulgakov then poses a 
truly novel question. Does the hierarchy of angels in itself reflect 
the triune character of the Godhead? If angels themselves were cre¬ 
ated according to the divine image, does the impress of the Holy 
Trinity somehow relate to their ministry? The idea behind this 
question is already confirmed, Bulgakov would maintain, scriptur- 
ally in Genesis 18 by the presence of three angels before Abraham 

41 See the discussion,/!, 105-6. 

42 See the discussion,/!, 106-8. 

43 /!, 111-12. 
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and iconographically in the Icon of the Council of Archangels that 
includes the Archangels Michael, Gabriel, and one unnamed, but 
conceivably Raphael. Thus, he boldly proposes that there is, 
indeed, a trinitarian structure within the angelic council with indi¬ 
vidual angels respectively attending to one of the Divine 
Hypostases. In this line, in regard to the Icon of the Council of 
Archangels, Bulgakov suggests that Michael, as representative of 
truth, is in the primary service of the Word, the Second Hypostasis, 
and the Gabriel, as representative of beauty, primarily ministers to 
the Holy Spirit (as confirmed in the Incarnation), whereas the 
unnamed angel, who is possibly Raphael, stands for service to the 
Good, namely, the First Hypostasis, reflective of the fact that “no 
one is good but God alone” (Lk 18:19). 44 

On the subject of differentiation between the angels, Bulgakov 
goes even further. What about the question of sexuality? More spe¬ 
cifically, are differences in the angelic order to be found that corre¬ 
spond to the male and female principles in this world? If there is a 
correlation between the angelic and earthly orders, what implica¬ 
tions does this correlation have for understanding angelic nature, 
on the one hand, and human nature as precisely male and female, 
on the other? Bulgakov concludes his analysis of the nature of 
angels delving into this question. 45 The key to addressing this issue, 
Bulgakov rightfully notes, lies with the grasping that sexual differ¬ 
entiation between male and female is not merely a bodily or biolog¬ 
ical matter, but is profoundly spiritual in nature. 46 Obviously, 
angels transcend sex from a carnal point of view. Sexual relations 
between them are patently absurd. And even if men and women 
themselves similarly “neither marry nor are given in marriage, but 
are like the angels in heaven” (Mt 22:30) once beyond the grave, 
this cannot mean that the spiritual differentiation intrinsic to sexu¬ 
ality ceases to exist at this time because as something spiritual it also 
transcends time and the earthly human condition. Thus, Bulgakov 

44 See JL , 113-24 where Bulgakov develops these ideas. 

45 See JL, 123-43 for this discussion. 

46 JL, 123. 
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comes to a first conclusion, namely, that sexual differentiation, insofar 
as it is of the spirit, is preserved and eternalized in the body of the resur¬ 
rection. 47 Using this as a premise, he then immediately draws out 
another conclusion based on the fundamental axiom of correlativity, 
namely, that the personal character of angelic ministry somehow also 
is inherendy patterned to respond to the actual human condition, 
which is marked by sexual differentiation by its nature. 48 

Continuing his analysis of angelic nature, Bulgakov next 
explores its dimensions for angelic life. Even if angels as spiritual 
beings are perfectly holy, he reiterates that only God is holy in and 
of himself by nature. Angelic holiness is thus only a “creatural holi¬ 
ness” that partakes of divine holiness. But angels do so from the 
moment of their creation. In this way, they truly can be considered 
“creatural gods,” whereas human beings are only “gods by grace.” 49 
Another aspect of this respective holiness comes to the fore. As spir¬ 
itual hypostases, angels of their nature enjoy immortality. And, as 
Bulgakov notes, they are immortal as such and not only “poten¬ 
tially” as in the case of man whose body is subject to decay before 
his soul enters into everlasting life. 50 Other properties of angelic life 
also emerge. If angels are immortal, they also enjoy a “creatural 
eternity,” as it were. They are not without a beginning, but they do 
enjoy a life without end. 51 As spiritual beings, angels also enjoy per¬ 
sonal freedom. They may well have been created holy by nature, 
but they still need to actuate it in acts of personal decision. Partak¬ 
ing intimately of the divine nature, angels also cannot but be beings 
of love (leaving the matter of Satan and the fallen angels to the side). 
As Bulgakov poignantly writes, “for angels to love means to be 
themselves ... self-love for angels is ontological suicide.” 52 

Several other aspects of angelic life remain to be treated. Since 
angels are all essentially spiritual beings belonging to one order or 

47 JL, 129. 

48 JL, 136. 

49 JL, 142. 

50 JL, 145. 

51 JL, 146-47. 

52 JL, 156. 
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assembly, they must also be social by nature. As such, there must be 
a language of communication between them. The specific charac¬ 
ter of this language immediately suggests itself: it must be essen¬ 
tially intuitive and not like the discursive language bound to the 
senses that is the hallmark of human speech. 53 The true end of 
angelic communication, nonetheless, needs to be made clear. It is 
fully directed toward a life of praise. As Bulgakov remarks, angels 
“do not only contemplate and cognize, but also praise God.” 54 
Combining both word and song in incessant hymns of praise, the 
life of angels is, in fine, essentially a life of artistry whose animus is 
one of praise of both the Truth and Beauty at one with the God¬ 
head. Their life of praise is also the archetype of human praise, 
which is itself rooted in the experience of beauty that constitutes 
for us a veritable “palpable ladder between heaven and earth.” 55 

At this point in his monograph, Bulgakov pursues an entirely dif¬ 
ferent consideration. He returns to the data of Sacred Scripture, in 
particular to that of the Old Testament, observing how in the Old Tes¬ 
tament theophanies are usually, though not always (e.g., Gen 32:30, as 
a possibility), in the form of “angelophanies.” 56 Cited passages include 
Genesis 16; 18-19; 22; 31:11, 13. Why is this so? Bulgakov offers a 
reasonable explanation, remarking that the Old Testament dispensa¬ 
tion, being before the Incarnation, did not yet enjoy an immediate 
epiphany of God as he remained totally transcendent and hence inac¬ 
cessible to man. 57 With the advent of Christ everything changes as 
now with the Incarnate Word we have the one perfect epiphany that 
eliminates the need for the type of epiphany found in the Old Testa¬ 
ment. In this way, Bulgakov concludes “theophanic angelophanies are 
Old Testament appearances that are superceded in the New Testa¬ 
ment just as the night stars wither in the light of the rising sun.” 58 

Bulgakov, however, does not deny there are apparent exceptions 

53 JL, 163-64. 

54 JL, 166. 

55 JL, 177. 

56 JL, 181. 

57 JL, 184. 

58 JL, 189. 
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to this general rule. He draws attention to instances in the Old Tes¬ 
tament that are not angelophanies as in the case of Jacob who at 
first did not know with whom he was fighting (Gen 32:24—29) 
only subsequently to do so (Gen 32:30) (later in his discussion he 
suggests the unknown man could be an angel of the Second 
Hypostasis). Another example can be found in Isaiah 6:1-6 (e.g., 
v. 5 “my eyes have seen the King, the Lord of hosts!”). Bulgakov 
observes how such Old Testament theophanies, unlike the 
hypostatic theophanies of the New Testament, are really “non- 
hypostatic” in character, as they are rather revelations of Gods 
glory and hence more properly understood as “doxophanies.” 59 

In addition to these observations, Bulgakov proffers an opinion 
on one other matter. In regard to the unnamed angels in the theo- 
phanic angelophanies, he notes that in ecclesiastical literature 
(without citing sources) they are often viewed as actually being the 
Logos at work before the Incarnation. Bulgakov rejects this 
stance. 60 First, he points to the unique episode of the three angels 
before Abraham (Gen 18). Clearly here we find an evident mani¬ 
festation of all three Divine Hypostases. Next he considers several 
other occurrences in which the angel at issue seems to be a messen¬ 
ger of one particular Divine Hypostasis. For one, there is the case of 
the impending sacrifice of Isaac (Gen 22:11-12) before which an 
angel intervenes. For Bulgakov, this is an instance of an angel of the 
First Hypostasis at work. A possible encounter with an angel of the 
Second Hypostasis, Bulgakov now suggests could in fact be the 
unknown man with whom Jacob wrestled (Gen 32:24). Lastly, 
Bulgakov finds angels of the Third Hypostasis at work in the 
epiphanies of prophetic import, citing passages in Numbers and 
Judges regarding Balaam (Num 22:20-35; 23:4-5) and Gideon 
(Jds 6:11-24) and Manoah (Jds 13:3-22) as cases in point. With 
this evidence at hand, Bulgakov simply concludes that the theo- 
phanic angelophanies in the Old Testament cannot be attributed 
to the Logos alone, but can refer to all three Divine Hypostases. 

59 See the discussion, JL % 184-87. 

60 Seethe discussion, JL> 190-93. 
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The next speculative issue Bulgakov attempts to tackle concerns 
the ontological foundation underlying the inherent mutual rela¬ 
tions between the angelic and human worlds given that angels are 
bodiless. 61 To address this issue he returns to the fundamental 
thesis of his opening chapter, namely, that the angelic and human 
worlds exists as one co-existing whole (“heaven and earth”) and 
therefore should not be understood as separate, ontologically inde¬ 
pendent spheres. 62 Indeed, in their correlatedness one can grasp 
how the ideate primal forms, of human reality are already enfolded 
into angelic reality and for good reason—so that they may be prop¬ 
erly able to minister in and to the earthly order. Therefore, it can be 
stated that since in line with Gehesis the pinnacle of creation is 
man, and the goal of creation is to serve his needs, angels are in this 
sense predestined to serve man. For this reason, the possibility of 
their taking on a human form [< chebvekobraznost] is a necessary 
condition of their communication with man. This is only another 
way of saying that angels are endowed with co-humanness from the 
moment of their creation. In this way, Bulgakov makes an apt play 
on words, remarking that although angels never cease being alien 
or other [chuzhdye] from us, they are never strangers [chuzhie] to 
us. 63 Otherwise their depictability in icons would be impossible. 

But still, if they are bodiless, how can they somehow be percepti¬ 
ble to our senses? In this vein, various Fathers were of the opinion 
that angels were endowed with “vaporous” or “ethereal” bodies 
such that they could be perceived. Bulgakov, of course, rejects this 
view in accord with the stance of the Fathers of Nicaea II, who held 
that angels truly are bodiless. He rather finds a way out of the 
dilemma before him noting how the ideal forms of existence proper 
to angels are the basis for their relation to the world. Something 
analogous can be said about man to whom co-angelness is proper 
according to his nature. The angelic ideal forms correspond to 
human forms, but just as significant is the fact that it is in man that 

61 For this discussion, see JL , 194-98. 

62 JL 196. 

63 JL 199. 
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these primal forms are realized. These ideal forms, which are ideal 
inner energies, are not perceptible as such to man by bodily percep¬ 
tion, but rather by intuitive grasping that is, in turn, Bulgakov 
holds, translated into the language of sensual form according to the 
epistemological principle of “like being known only by like” 
\podobnoe poznaetsia tol’ko podobnym ]. In this way also, Bulgakov 
argues that in epistemological terms theophanic angelophanies 
manifest ideal internal forms translated into the language of sen¬ 
sual form, allowing, in fine, their depictability. 64 

Framing this position in terms of his basic sophiological per¬ 
spective, Bulgakov writes that before creation the body of ideal 
forms in the angelic world that form an ideal corporeality, as it 
were, constitute Divine Sophia that, in turn, can be characterized 
as a sort of spiritual body of God. When all this is articulated in 
human terms, it is only natural to expect the impress of divine 
forms on all created, but especially human, reality to be conveyed 
in anthropomorphic terms. But this does not mean man projects a 
human body onto God. What is at stake, Bulgakov would insist, is 
not a false anthropomorphism, but, to the contrary, a true 
anthropologism that only reflects and images the Wisdom of God, 
which alone serves as its ultimate justification. 65 

From all that has been outlined, it is clearly seen that Bulgakov’s 
angelology has a dominant philosophical cast to it. It truly is a fruit of 
his sophiological reflection that centers on the intuition of an inherent 
correlativity of the divine and human worlds. At the same time, one 
cannot overlook its ultimate theological focus. Indeed, it is Bulgakovs 
theology of angels that bonds his angelology and anthropology with 
Christology. Bulgakov specifically concludes his study on the angels 
with an express attempt at articulating the real import of angelology 
for the actual history of salvation as effected by Christ in the Incarna¬ 
tion and ultimately by his redemptive sacrifice on Golgotha. What has 
been more an inchoate moment to his thought now receives some the- 

64 JL y 202-5, esp. 205. For related insights in this matter consideration of analogous 
Western views is not without merit. Cf., e.g., Aquinas S.Th., Pt I, q. 111, a. 6. 

65 JLy 206-7. 
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made treatment. 66 It is Bulgakovs reading of the Book of Revela¬ 
tion, especially its fifth chapter that brings this matter to the fore: 

Then I looked, and I heard around the throne and the living 
creatures and the elders the voice of many angels, numbering 
myriads of myriads and thousands of thousands, saying with 
a loud voice, “Worthy is the Lamb who was slain, to receive 
power and wealth and wisdom and might and honor and 
glory and blessing!” And I heard every creature in heaven and 
on earth and under the earth and in the sea, and all therein, 
saying, “To him who sits upon the throne and to the Lamb be 
blessing and honor and glory and might for ever and ever!” 

(Rev 5:11-13) 

Equally moving to Bulgakovs ears are the words of St Paul: 

For in him all the fulness of God was pleased to dwell, and 
through him to reconcile to himself all things, whether on 
earth or in heaven, making peace by the blood of his cross 
(Col 1:19-20). 

Given these texts there is no doubt about it, both the heavens and the 
earth, the angelic and the human, are involved in Christ s redemptive 
sacrifice and partake of its fruits. Although angels are perfeedy holy 
by their nature and, therefore, are not in need of redemption, they are, 
nonetheless, Bulgakov continues, linked to the Incarnation, not in the 
sense of its being tied to the redemption, but in its inextricable role in 
the divinization of man. 67 The precise ministry of angels, indeed, is to 
foster the deification wrought possible by the Incarnation. 

No better image for the connection between the angelic world 
and the Incarnation can there be, Bulgakov would hold, than that 
of Jacob s Ladder. Not only do the angels ascend and descend along 
it, but it has always been to the Church’s mind a prototype of the 

66 JL, 217-29. Sec also his prior remarks, JL, 80-81,160. On this point, the lament of 
Karl Rahner finds full resonance: “The pure ‘spirituality* of the angels was taught in 
the 6th century and was then made the absolute starting point of angelology in such 
a way that theologically the unity of angels and men in one saving history of the in¬ 
carnate Word and the natural condition of that unity remained relatively obscure.** 
“Angels,** 8. 

67 JL , 221. 
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Mother of God whose existence is the very precondition for the 
Incarnation. With Christ s death on the Cross, the Incarnate Word 
fulfills his destiny, and man achieves not only reconciliation with 
God, but also actuates a vital union with the angelic world in fulfill¬ 
ment of the Lord s prophecy to Nathanael: “Truly, truly, I say to 
you, you will see heaven opened, and the angels of God ascending 
and descending upon the Son of man” (Jn 1:51). 68 

Summing up his reflections, Bulgakov poignantly remarks that 
“angelic love is metaphysical self-denial.” 69 In their very personifi¬ 
cation of ministry, angels, however, serve to realize the mystery of 
being in an incomparable way. It is, thus, in fine, in them that it is 
clearly seen that being is love. The mystery of superabundance at 
the core of all life also comes to the fore at the same time. The 
impulse of genuine being, we see, is to superabound in acts of love, 
just as the selflessness of authentic love can only confirm the pro¬ 
found goodness and value of the one loved—to the very core of his 
or her being. Bulgakovs angelology is truly an achievement. It 
surely ranks among the most searching reflections on angelic exis¬ 
tence and ministry ever written. 70 


68 JL, 221-22. 

69 JL, 228. 

70 With this comment, the judgment of Jean Danidlou regarding Bulgakov’s The 
Friend of the Bridegroom is appropriated and applied accordingly: “It is certainly the 
most searching theological reflection on John the Baptist that has appeared” (The 
Work of John the Baptist [Baltimore/Dublin: Helicon, 1965; Fr. orig., Paris: 
Editions du Seuil, 1964]). At the same time, I dare venture disagreement with Alex¬ 
ander Schmemann over Bulgakov’s importance for theology. Schmemann criticizes 
his “capricious theology,” adding that “whatever he touches, he must immediately 
change it into his own, explain it in his own way” (see TheJournals of Father Alexan¬ 
der Schmemann 1973-1983 [Crestwood, NY: SYS Press, 2000], 261-62). 
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SPIRITUAL UNITY: 

The Role of Religious Authority in the 
Disputes between Sergii Bulgakov and 
Georges Florovsky Concerning 
Intercommunion 

Sergei V. Nikolaev 

Fr Sergii Bulgakov’s 1933 proposal on “partial intercommunion” 
between the Orthodox and Anglican members of the Fellowship of 
St Alban and St Sergius is one of the most controversial, most inter¬ 
esting, and bold proposals by an Orthodox priest in the twentieth 
century history of the ecumenical movement. 1 The “General 
Report of the Fellowship Conference, June 1933” communicates 
that Bulgakovs address containing “certain practical proposals ... 
aroused the greatest interest, and we might almost say excite¬ 
ment.” 2 Geffert in a recent work describes the proposals as a 
“bombshell.” 3 The issue, in fact, divided the Fellowship into two 
camps for quite some time, raising both passionate supporters of 
Bulgakovs proposal as well as zealous opponents of it. Fr Georges 
Florovsky became, perhaps, the leading opponent to partial inter¬ 
communion in the Fellowship. 4 He worked steadily against the 
proposal from the day Bulgakov introduced it until it was 

1 Further references to the Fellowship of St Alban and St Sergius will be given as the 
Fellowship; references to Bulgakov’s proposal on partial intercommunion will be 
given as the proposal. 

2 “General Report of the Fellowship Conference, June 1933 ? Journal of the Fellow¬ 
ship of St Alban & St Sergius, 20 (june-July 1933): 11-16, at 11. 

3 Bryn Geffert, “Anglicans and Orthodox between the Wars” (Ph.D. diss., University 
of Minnesota, 2003), 172. 

4 According to Zernov’s brief sentence on this topic, the primary opponents of 
Bulgakov’s proposal were Anglican members of the Fellowship. See Nicolas Zernov, 
The Russian Religious Renaissance of the Twentieth Century (New York: Harper & 
Row Publishers, 1963), 271. However, the reflections of other members of the Fel- 
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effectively abandoned in the early 1940s. 5 Dobbie-Bateman called 
Florovsky the “anti-Bulgakov” for his ardent objections to 
Bulgakovs proposal and theological position in general. 6 

In this article I will critically assess the following questions. 
What did Bulgakov actually propose suggesting partial intercom¬ 
munion? What were the practical implications of his proposal? 
What were Florovsky’s specific objections to Bulgakovs proposal? 
What was Florovsky’s own position in ecumenical arena? What 
were the central elements disputed between Bulgakov and 
Florovsky and their implications for inter-Christian relationships? 7 

Before moving into the details of the actual proposal and the fol¬ 
lowing discussions, it might be helpful to mention two compo¬ 
nents of the background to Bulgakovs proposal. The first was the 
overwhelming feeling of the importance of the project for recover¬ 
ing the unity of all Christian believers. The second, not unrelated 
to the apparent urgency of Christian unity, was a sense of certain 
spiritual unity experienced by many Christians during such events 
as the 1927 Lausanne Conference of “Faith and Order” or during 
the Fellowship meetings. 

The three decades prior to Bulgakovs proposal witnessed an 
unprecedented development of sensibilities calling for Christian 
unity. The Christian community around the world responded by 
way of various actions aimed at the achievement of a certain degree 

lowship, such as A. F. Dobbie-Bateman; the transcripts of the discussions of the pro¬ 
posal; and the subsequent publications by Florovsky show that he was a committed 
and articulate opponent of the proposal as well. 

5 Geffert, “Anglicans and Orthodox,” 187. 

6 A. F. Dobbie-Bateman, “Footnotes (IX)-In quos fines saeculorum,” Sobomost 30 
(1944): 6-8, at 8; quoted in Anastassy Galaher, “Bulgakov and Intercommunion,” 
Sobomost 24.2 (2002): 9-28, at 16. 

7 Most of the members of the Fellowship were involved in discussing the proposal on 
partial intercommunion. However, in this paper I will focus primarily on the posi¬ 
tions of Bulgakov and Florovsky since in this discussion they seemed to be the pri¬ 
mary leaders of the two sides. Furthermore, on a general note, Dobbie-Bateman in 
“Footnotes (IX),” 8 states “One day the time may come to describe the play of those 
two men [Bulgakov and Florovsky], for between them they covered the whole life of 
the Fellowship.” 
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of unity between different Christian bodies. Inaugurated with the 
Edinburgh Missionary Conference in 1910 and the establishment 
of the International Missionary Council, the modern ecumenical 
movement proceeded to address various issues and the possible 
consequences involved in the recovery of the unity of Christian 
believers. 8 The “Life and Work” Conference in Stockholm in 1925 
devoted its attention to developing a Christian approach to the 
questions of social, economic, and political life. The first meeting 
of the “Faith and Order” movement in Lausanne in 1927 focused 
on theological issues in the quest for Christian unity. The general 
question that occupied the minds of leading theologians and 
churchmen of that time was not whether Christian unity was desir¬ 
able or a viable option to pursue for the World Christian commu¬ 
nity. Rather, the question of the day was how to pursue it. 9 

At the Lausanne conference of 1927 some of the Russian Ortho¬ 
dox emigres from Paris and Anglo-Catholic members of the 
Church of England mutually discovered “a special closeness 
between Orthodoxy and Anglicanism.” 10 This discovery led at the 
end of 1927 and the beginning of 1928 to the establishment of the 

8 The Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Churchy 3rd ed., ed. E. Livingstone (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1997), s. v. “Ecumenical Movement.” 

9 The attitude towards the ecumenical movement differed from church to church and 
with time. In the twentieth century the movement was primarily initiated by the 
western Protestant churches. The limited, in the early period, participation of the 
Eastern Orthodox Church gradually increased until it included most of the Ortho¬ 
dox churches in the early 1960s. (After the fall of the Soviet system, the opposite ten¬ 
dency appeared among the Orthodox churches. In the early 1990s the Orthodox 
churches of Georgia and Bulgaria withdrew from the World Council of Churches. 
See Anna Marie Aagard and Peter Bouteneff, Beyond the East-West Divide: The 
World Council of Churches and “The Orthodox Problem'” (Geneva: WCC Publica¬ 
tions, 2001). The Roman Catholic Church has officially participated in the World 
Council of Churches since the 1950s. However, it participates only in the “Faith 
and Order” meetings without being a full member of the WCC. Nonetheless, the 
general tendency of the world Christian community in the 1920s and 1930s was to 
attribute positive future developments to the ecumenical movement. 

10 Monakhinia Elena, “Professor Protoierei Sergii Bulgakov (1871-1944),” in Iz 
Pamiati Serdtza [From the Memory of the Heart], (Orel: Izdatel’stvo Orlovskoi 
Gosudarstvennoi TeleradioveshchatePnoi Kompanii, 2001), 270. [The translation 
from the Russian is my own.] 
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Fellowship of St Alban and St Sergius. 11 In this fellowship the gen¬ 
eral propositions of the ecumenical movement were appropriated 
to a specific case—the Anglican-Orthodox relationship. The over¬ 
arching concern of most of the activities of the Fellowship from the 
time of its founding through the early 1940s was the question of 
reunion—restoring of the visible unity—between the Orthodox 
and Anglican churches. 12 It is in the framework of the search for the 
visible unity between these two churches that Bulgakovs proposal 
must be understood. 

The “special closeness” that both Anglican and Orthodox mem¬ 
bers discovered in the other tradition was not easy to describe and 
classify. Militza Zernov recalls that the Orthodox members of the 
Fellowship discovered in the Anglican Church what they under¬ 
stood to be “the marks of the true Church,” such as elements of 
sobornost, sacraments treated as mysteries, the three-fold ministry, 
and spirit-bearing leaders. 13 Moreover, during the meetings of the 
Fellowship there was discovered the “essential unity of faith.” 14 
Nicolas Zernov reports that even prior to the establishment of the 
Fellowship, in 1923 two members of the Orthodox Student Group 
(Zernov being one of them) visiting the summer conference of the 
British Student Christian Movement “realized the existence of gen¬ 
uine doctrinal unity between them and some of the Anglican stu¬ 
dents.” 15 In 1928 Nicolas Zernov held that “remarkable unity, 
undoubtedly existent between the Anglican and Orthodox 
churches, is expressed in the understanding of the foundations of 
Christian life and the conception of the Church and its mission.” 16 

11 The Fellowship was an independent society with no official connections to ecumen¬ 
ical circles. 

12 See Journal of the Fellowship of St Alban and St Sergius, Issues 1-26, Sobornost, Issues 
1-34 (1933-1946), as well as documents from the archives of the Fellowship of St 
Alban and St Sergius, Oxford, UK. 

13 Militza Zernov, “Unity and Disunity Today,” Sobornost, 8.1 (1986): 23-27, at 23- 

14 Ibid. 

15 Nicolas Zernov, Russian Religious Renaissance, 268. 

16 Nicolas Zernov, “Psychological Barriers to Reunion,” Journal of the Fellowship of 
St Alban and St Sergius, 2 (1928): 22-25, at 22. 
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Furthermore in this paper it will become clear that one of the criti¬ 
cal disagreements between Bulgakov and Florovsky regarded how 
this experience of spiritual unity, which most of the members of the 
Fellowship had experienced, should be interpreted. Moreover, I 
suggest that the conflict between Bulgakov and Florovsky in rela¬ 
tion to partial intercommunion fundamentally had epistem¬ 
ological grounds concerning the nature of experience, unity, and 
love in the Fellowship. Furthermore, I propose that the clash 
between Bulgakov and Florovsky was ultimately a clash concerning 
the locus of religious authority. 

Several years of discussions concerning reunion between the 
Orthodox and Anglican churches revealed that the conversation 
on that subject had reached a certain stalemate—many different 
groups in both churches expressed their sympathy and interest in 
the idea of reunion but none would put serious stake in it. 17 Ironi¬ 
cally, pointed out Zernov, “it actually seems that the desirability of 
reunion to many is inversely proportional to the length of time 
which separates us from this event.” 18 Discussions also revealed the 
complexity of the issues involved in possible reunion. Clearly if any 
reunion were to take place the churches had to come up with some 
theoretical agreements as well as some practical steps to move for¬ 
ward. Again here a lot depended on one’s evaluation of which steps 
were counted as theoretical and which as practical. 

In an attempt to analyze the situation in 1928 Nicolas Zernov 
proposed to divide all the barriers for achieving visible unity 
between the Anglican and Orthodox churches into two groups— 
dogmatic and psychological. 19 According to Zernov, there were 
some indications of a good possibility for Anglicans and Orthodox 
to find a “common dogmatic language.” 20 The psychological 
differences—national pride, failure to grasp the ecumenical nature 
of the Church, lack of knowledge about each other, differences of 

17 Ibid. 

18 Ibid. 

19 Ibid. 

20 Ibid. 
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culture, and disagreements concerning the actual content of the 
reunion (what will be reunited to what and in what form)—were a 
much more serious hindrance to reunion. 21 Before giving some 
suggestions on how to work on overcoming these psychological 
barriers Zernov posed a challenge to the members of the 
Fellowship: 

Either the reunion of Orthodoxy and Anglicanism is a real 
triumph of Christianity, arid then there are no grounds for re¬ 
moving it into the distant future, or—it is some ambiguous 
quantity which contains in itself different dangers for our 
church life—but then we must it once set about discovering 
all that awaits us—and this has not been done by either 
side. 22 

It was in a similar spiritual, intellectual, and psychological environ¬ 
ment a few years later that Bulgakov actually proposed to the 
Fellowship partial intercommunion between the Anglican and 
Orthodox members. 

On June 28, 1933, at the Annual Conference of the Fellowship 
at High Leigh, Bulgakov for the first time brought up the subject of 
partial intercommunion in front of the Fellowship. 23 It is fascinat¬ 
ing that in the original speech that Bulgakov made at the meeting 
of the Fellowship intercommunion was not the central concern. 
Rather the status of the Fellowship from the point of view of the 
canons of the Orthodox and Anglican churches and its role in the 
wider framework of reunion between these two churches was at 
question. Intercommunion was brought up as a possible study case 
in this framework. 24 Nevertheless, further discussions of 
Bulgakovs speech in the Fellowship were mainly focused on the 
matter of intercommunion. Ironically, the proposal eventually fell 
exactly on the issue of the status of the Fellowship. 

21 Ibid., 22-25. 

22 Ibid., 22. 

23 A. F. Dobbie-Bateman, “Partial Intercommunion: Summary of Position as at 27th 
Nov. 1933,” Fellowship of St Alban and St Sergius Archives, Oxford, UK (1933). 

24 See “Summary of Speech by Fr Sergius Bulgakov,” in “General Report of the Fel¬ 
lowship Conference, June 1933,” 12-13. 
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Bulgakov challenged the Fellowship with the fact that to take the 
canons of the Orthodox Church at face value, particularly the 
canons that prohibit the Orthodox from worshipping with “sectar¬ 
ians and heretics,” the “nature of the services of worship” at the Fel¬ 
lowship had to be pronounced uncanonical from the start. 25 Con¬ 
sequently, the existence of the Fellowship itself, in the form that it 
had functioned, had to be judged uncanonical, following that 
logic. However, this idea contradicted the sensibilities of most of 
the members of the Fellowship, Anglican as well as Orthodox. As a 
result, instead of looking for authorization of the existence of the 
Fellowship and what was taking place in it from the canon laws of 
the Orthodox and Anglican churches, Bulgakov attempted a fun¬ 
damental move to another source of religious authority—he 
appealed to the personal experience of the members of the Fellow¬ 
ship, arguing for interpreting it as a revelation from God: 

Our common prayer at these conferences is a revelation—we 
are people who have been separated from each other for ages, 
praying together. We are called by God to be together. It is 
spiritually dangerous to continue forever in mere discussion 
of differences. We have been led up to the high wall of parti¬ 
tion and we cannot continue to stare at it. Having come to 
this point we face a personal responsibility for the work of Re¬ 
union. We must do what we can in the present historical con¬ 
ditions. ... God calls us to action here and now. 26 

Continuing his speech, Bulgakov makes an attempt at decons¬ 
tructing the authority of the canons regarding the issue of reunion. 
According to his analysis, dogmatic agreement between the mem¬ 
bers of the Fellowship is “more complete than that which exists 
within the Anglican Church itself.” 27 “The divisions of the Ortho¬ 
dox Church into national units” makes it practically impossible for 
that church “to speak canonically with a united voice.” 28 He then 

25 Ibid., 12. 

26 Ibid. 

27 Ibid. 

28 Ibid. 
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posed a crucial practical question to the members of the Fellow¬ 
ship, “May the Reunion of the churches be accomplished only by 
the action of the Churches as wholes, or is partial Reunion possi¬ 
ble ?” 29 Given Bulgakovs assessment of the situation, achievement 
of reunion within the Fellowship clearly would have been easier to 
achieve in practice. The question was what would indicate that 
reunion had been achieved, whether this partial reunion would be 
recognized by people outside the Fellowship, as well as how this 
partial reunion would fit into the dynamics of global reunion. The 
study case that would address all these questions was supposed to 
be partial intercommunion. 

The earliest written document concerning Bulgakov’s proposal 
is captivating because one can see Bulgakovs mind a in creative 
search for grounds on which it would be possible to justify his pro¬ 
posal . 30 Here Bulgakov still wants to combine appeals to the 
authority of the Church canons and to the experience of the mem¬ 
bers of the Fellowship. It is clear that for Bulgakov “nothing can be 
done at all without the consent of canonical authority ”; 31 however, 
in the “guiding principles” in his proposal, Bulgakov wanted to 
see “the Christian conscience and the voice of the Holy Eucha¬ 
rist in our hearts .” 32 Both sources of authority were important for 
Bulgakovs proposal, yet the authority of experience of spiritual 
unity apparently became dominant over canonical authority. 

29 Ibid. 

30 The earliest written document is “Summary of Speech by Fr Sergius Bulgakov” in 
the “General Report.” Compare it to some later statements and discussions of the 
proposal: Nicolas Zernov, “Some Explanations of Fr Bulgakov’s Scheme for Inter¬ 
communion,” Fellowship of St Alban and St Sergius Archives, Oxford, UK (n.d.); 
Dobbie-Bateman, “Partial Intercommunion”; “Discussion of Fr Bulgakov’s Pro¬ 
posal for Intercommunion,” Fellowship of St Alban and St Sergius Archives, Ox¬ 
ford, UK (n.d.); “Memorandum for the Annual Conference at High Leigh, June 
26th-28th, 1934,” Fellowship of St Alban and St Sergius Archives, Oxford, UK 
(1934); “Report of Conference Held at High Leigh, June 26-28, 1934 on The 
Healing of the Schism/” Fellowship of St Alban and St Sergius Archives, Oxford, 
UK (1934). 

31 “General Report,” 12. 

32 Ibid., 13. 
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The authority of the experience of spiritual unity is singularly 
critical in getting partial intercommunion off the ground. It is par¬ 
ticularly dear in “Some Explanations of Fr Bulgakovs Scheme for 
Intercommunion: Drawn up by Nicolas Zernov and approved by 
Fr Bulgakov”: 

It [intercommunion] started within the Fellowship among 
those Anglican and Orthodox members who, on the basis of 
doctrinal agreement and understanding, are prepared to go 
further in manifestation of the unity experienced between 
their Churches at the Anglo-Russian Conferences. This does 
not commit other members of the Fellowship to participate 
in such an action. It is ... done on the personal responsibility 
of those Orthodox and the Anglicans in the Fellowship, who 
desire to do it. ... a group of members of the Church, who 
have already reached doctrinal agreement, proceed to further 
action without waiting for the whole body of their respective 
Church to be prepared to share in this experience.^ 


According to Bulgakovs assessment there was a group of people in the 
Fellowship, including both Anglicans and Orthodox, who had already 
reached doctrinal agreement. Whatever doctrinal agreement Bulgakov 
had in mind, it could not have been authorized by the Orthodox can¬ 
ons, as Bulgakov saw it. Doctrinal agreement was possible to justify only 
on the grounds of the authority of the personal experience of spiritual 
unity of a group of people within the Fellowship. The qualification con¬ 
cerning “the other members of the Fellowship” clearly deals with the 
members who did not experience that spiritual unity during the Con¬ 
ferences. In the scheme for intercommunion this qualification was not 
psychological, emotional, or political. Rather, it was epistemological. 
The people who had not had an experience of spiritual unity could not 
claim that they had already achieved doctrinal agreement with members 
of the other Christian communion simply because they could not 
appeal to that source of religious authority. 

Once the grounds for the partial reunion were established— 
doctrinal agreement authorized by the experience of spiritual unity 


33 Zernov, “Some Explanations,” 1. 
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was achieved—only then could canonical authority play a role in 
Bulgakovs scheme. At this stage of the scheme intercommunion 
plays the central role. On the one hand intercommunion is impor¬ 
tant for Bulgakovs scheme because it would finalize the process of 
partial reunion between the Orthodox and Anglican churches 
within the Fellowship in a mystical, sacramental, but also in a visi¬ 
ble, sense. On the other hand, and more importantly for 
Bulgakovs overall project, at this stage Bulgakov wanted the tradi¬ 
tional canonical authority to recognize and authorize the new 
source of authority that his scheme introduced. The issue of “sacra¬ 
mental blessing” occupies the entire second half of the proposal in 
its developed form : 34 

(a) The Bishop of one’s own Church must authorize partici¬ 
pation in this intercommunion, and the Bishop of the other 
Church must signify agreement by accepting people into par¬ 
ticipation in the Sacrament of his Church. 

(b) A sacramental blessing will consist of prayers and possibly 
the laying on of hands by the Orthodox Bishop, with a corre¬ 
sponding action on the Anglican side. It must not be con¬ 
fused with reordination, or conditional ordination, or any 
other sacrament of the church .. . 35 

Part (b) of the description of sacramental blessing provides qual¬ 
ifications aimed at following the canons of each church in the max¬ 
imum way possible without offending any of the canonical author¬ 
ity involved. The first part of the first sentence here is concerned 
with satisfying the canons of the Orthodox Church, specifically to 
make sure that the Anglicans that take part in the intercommunion 
are not “sectarians and heretics .” 36 The second part of that sentence 
and the remaining part of the text cited assures that the Anglican 
canons would be recognized and satisfied. In part (a) Bishops of 
both churches are expected to authorize members of their corre- 

34 Ibid. Elaboration of the actual intercommunion occupies page 1; page 2 is fully ded¬ 
icated to explication of “sacramental blessing.” 

35 Ibid., 2. 

36 See above, footnote 6. 
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sponding churches to participate in intercommunion and accept 
the members the other church to be authorized participants in the 
Sacraments of that Bishops Church. In a way, the members of the 
Fellowship desiring to participate in intercommunion obtain the 
status of double membership, of being full members in both 
churches. All of these provisions designed that official representa¬ 
tives of canonical authority in the churches would authorize mem¬ 
bers of their corresponding churches for participation in intercom¬ 
munion and, in effect, approve of intercommunion. This, in terms 
of religious authority, would ultimately result in recognition of the 
experience of spiritual unity to be an acceptable source of authority 
by canonical authority in both churches. 

By the end of the second stage the partial reunion between the 
Anglican and Orthodox Churches in the Fellowship would be 
complete. However, there was a third stage in Bulgakov s proposal: 
“The final aim of intercommunion, however, is the achievement of 
full corporate reunion between the Orthodox and the Anglican 
Churches .” 37 Further, ultimately “intercommunion is suggested as 
an attempt to restore Unity between the Eastern and the Western 
Churches .” 38 This aim is reflected in the conception of the way 
toward global corporate reunion—“the molecular process of 
Reunion .” 39 The term “molecular” immediately indicates the 
use of an organic model of the conception of the Church as a 
body, which is so important for the Orthodox tradition . 40 Here, 
however, the use of language implies that the organic conception, 
the body, or the organism is applied not to the Orthodox Church 
specifically but to both of the Churches at once, Anglican as well as 
Orthodox. The group of the Fellowship that would practice inter¬ 
communion would become then a proto-molecule for this new 

37 Zernov, “Some Explanations,” 1. 

38 Ibid. 

39 Ibid. 

40 See Zernov, “Psychological Barriers,” 24. The organic conception of the Church is 
one of the dominant concerns in the Orthodox Church. For example, see 
Arkhiepiskop Vladimir Troitskii, Ocherki iz istorii dogmata o tserkvi [Essays on the 
History of the Dogma of the Church], (Moskva: Pravoslavnyi Palomnik, 1997). 
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Christian organism that ultimately should incorporate all the 
believers in Christ in these two churches . 41 

At this point the question must be posed whether Bulgakov 
envisioned this Christian organism to be synthesized on the basis 
of the experience of spiritual unity as the dominant religious 
authority, as would have happened in the Fellowship based on his 
proposal. Or did he think that at some point the dominant locus of 
authority would have shifted back to canonical authority? Three 
passages from Explanations are helpful in this respect: 

That a group of members of the Church, who have already 
reached doctrinal agreement, proceed to further action with¬ 
out waiting for the whole body of their respective Church to 
be prepared to share in this experience. 

It is obvious therefore that such intercommunion in the 
Fellowship, between a section of the Anglicans and Ortho¬ 
dox, cannot pretend to be a substitute for an authorized cor¬ 
porate reunion between the two Churches. 

The molecular process of reunion cannot expect sanction 
from the highest corporate authority of the Orthodox and 
Anglican churches as such, for the very aim of this action is 
only the preparation of a future corporate reunion, autho¬ 
rized by the Synods of the Churches. It is sufficient for molec¬ 
ular reunion to be approved by the diocesan bishops on the 
Anglican and Orthodox sides . 42 

In these passages Bulgakov distinguishes between “molecular pro¬ 
cess of reunion” and future “corporate reunion.” He also uses the 
term “intercommunion” in contrast to “authorized corporate 
reunion between the two Churches.” In this context the “molecular 
process of reunion” seems to be a synonym to “intercommunion” 
and to “partial reunion” and should mean actions within the 

41 My interpretation is supported by Galaher’s reading of “molecular process of Re¬ 
union” (“Bulgakov and Intercommunion,” 11), which he bases on the articles by N. 
Zernov and E. Lampert, “The Fellowship and the Anglican-Orthodox Intercom¬ 
munion,” Sobomost, 2 1 (1940): 9-15 and by A. V. Kartashov ,Journal of the Fellow¬ 
ship of St Alban and St Sergius, 26 (1934): 7-13. 

42 Zernov, “Some Explanations,” 1. 
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Fellowship (the molecule). At the same time “the molecular process 
of reunion” could be interpreted as moving from “partial intercom¬ 
munion” within the Fellowship to the “corporate reunion” between 
the Anglican and Orthodox churches. This ambiguity in 
Bulgakovs proposal concerning what is meant by “molecular pro¬ 
cess of reunion” complicates the assessment of the source of reli¬ 
gious authority at different stages. Nonetheless, what is clear is 
Bulgakovs adamant insistence that partial reunion in the Fellow¬ 
ship by no means challenges the authority of the coming full corpo¬ 
rate intercommunion, especially in the second and third passages 
cited above. The coming corporate reunion will need to be autho¬ 
rized by the Synods of the churches. Partial reunion is only a prepa¬ 
ration for corporate reunion, and authorization of it by the local 
diocesan bishops will suffice. While Bulgakov insists that partial 
reunion in the Fellowship would be authorized by the diocesan 
bishops, ultimately it could be established only on the basis of the 
authority of the experience of the spiritual unity. Consequently, if 
all the preparatory cases of partial reunion starting with the one in 
the Fellowship are authorized not by canonical authority, then it is 
not obvious in Bulgakovs scheme that full corporate reunion 
would suddenly be justified by canonical authority. 

For about two years after Bulgakov made his proposal “molecu¬ 
lar action,” “sacramental blessing,” “doctrinal agreement,” and 
“intercommunion” were constantly under discussion during dif¬ 
ferent meetings of members of the Fellowship . 43 Bulgakovs pro¬ 
posal at different points was opposed by some and supported by 
others . 44 Florovsky was, perhaps, one of the few members of the 
Fellowship who did not share the sensibilities of the majority but 

43 See Dobbie-Bateman, “Partial Intercommunion*’; Andrew Blane, ed., Georges 
Florovsky: Russian Intellectual and Orthodox Churchman (Crestwood, NY: SVS 
Press, 1993), 65; and Paul Valliere, Modem Russian Theology: Bukharev t Soloviev , 
Bulgakov—Orthodox Theology in a New Key (Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, 2000), 285-86. 

44 See “General Report,” Dobbie-Bateman, “Partial Intercommunion,” “Discussion 
of Fr Bulgakov’s Proposal for Intercommunion,” “Memorandum for the Annual 
Conference at High Leigh,” and “Report of Conference Held at High Leigh.” 
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recognized the fundamental move that Bulgakov was arguing for 
and totally disagreed with it . 45 Florovsky expressed his original 
objections to Bulgakovs proposal in four main points: 

a. There is the greatest danger of taking the wrong road towards 
Reunion, as Rome had. 

b. It is not sufficient to be in love and charity with all men, if 
this was mere human love. There is a lack of clarity as to the 
nature of a united church. 

c. It is more difficult to be united in truth than in love; he in¬ 
clined to the Bishops [of Truro] opinion of essential dog¬ 
matic accord and then freedom. 

d. Could essential unity be achieved simply by agreement in 
formula and conditional ordination, having regard to psy¬ 
chological and spiritual differences between East and West ? 46 

For most of the Anglicans as well as for the Orthodox emigres in 
Paris the worst possible sin that could be committed by a church 
was that done by the Roman Catholic Church in introducing Papal 
infallibility . 47 The fact that Florovsky draws possible parallels 
between Bulgakovs proposal and the Roman Catholic way to 
reunion is a serious offence to Bulgakov. This preliminary remark 
shows that Florovsky attacked not only the substance of Bulgakovs 
proposal but could have intentionally alluded to Bulgakovs ques¬ 
tionable reputation within some parts of the Orthodox commu¬ 
nity . 48 The three following remarks were directed at the substance 

45 See Rowan Williams, ed., Sergii Bulgakov: Towards a Russian Political Theology 
(Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1999), 269n.l, and Blane, Georges Florovsky, 65. 

46 Dobbie-Bateman, “Partial Intercommunion,” 1-2, “General Report,” 14-15. 

47 The Anglo-Catholics did have some affinity with the Roman Catholic Church 
based on recognizing the catholicity of the Church based on the Church Fathers. 
Nonetheless, even sympathetic Anglo-Catholics typically were not that open to the 
doctrine of Papal infallibility. 

48 Roger Lloyd, The Church of England in the Twentieth Century , Vol. 2 (1919-1939), 
(New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1950), 281, quoted in Blane, Georges 
Florovsky , 65. Bulgakov returns the “favor” to Florovsky a year later, when he draws 
parallels between one of Florovsky’s points and the Roman Catholic positions. See 
“Report of Conference,” 8—“The doctrine of reunion only on the basis of whole 
churches is Roman.” 
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of the proposal. I suggest that the dominant strategy of Florovsky s 
criticism of Bulgakovs proposal was based on accusing Bulgakov of 
employing psychological reasons at the expense of intellectual and 
dogmatic ones. In other words, Florovsky s accusations amounted 
to charges of enthusiasm (in the Lockean sense) against Bulgakov . 49 

It is fascinating to see how Florovsky agreed with most of the 
points that Bulgakov referred to but denied the new quality that 
Bulgakovs assessments drew from those points. There were two 
main areas in which Florovsky questioned Bulgakovs proposal. 
The first was whether those points that Bulgakov referred to even 
in combination were able to produce justification for practicing 
intercommunion in the Fellowship. The second area was whether 
even practicing partial intercommunion would be in any way effec¬ 
tive in fostering corporate reunion. 

Florovsky clearly recognized that the Fellowship has indeed 
experienced “love and charity” between members of the Orthodox 
and Anglican churches . 50 This is the starting point for Bulgakovs 
proposal. However, Florovsky then hits straight at the move made 
by Bulgakov. For Bulgakov the fact that love, common prayer, and 
spiritual unity are experienced in the Fellowship is not a human 


49 “This I take to be properly enthusiasm, which, though founded neither on reason 
nor divine revelation, but rising from the conceits of a warmed or overweening 
brain, works yet, where it once gets footing, more powerfully on the persuasions and 
actions of men than either of those two, or both together: men being most forwardly 
obedient to the impulses they receive from themselves; and the whole man is sure to 
act more vigorously where the whole man is carried by a natural motion. For strong 
conceit, like a new principle carries all easily with it, when got above common sense, 
and freed from all restraint of reason and check of reflection, it is heightened into a 
divine authority, in concurrence with our own temper and inclination,” John 
Locke, “Of Enthusiasm,” in An Essay Concerning Human Understandings ed. Alex¬ 
ander Campbell Fraser, Vol. 2 (New York: Dover Publications, 1959), 432-33. Cf. 
“Enthusiasm is nothing else but a misconceit of being inspired. Now to be inspired is 
to be moved, in an extraordinary manner, by the power or spirit of God, to act, speak, 
or think what is holy, just, and true. From hence it will be easily understood what en¬ 
thusiasm is, viz. a full but false persuasion in a man that he is inspired,” Henry More, 
Enthusiasmus Triumphatus (1662), 2; quoted in Locke, Essay, 432n.l. 

50 Dobbie-Bateman, “Partial Intercommunion,” 2. 
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achievement, it is a “revelation” from God . 51 “God calls us to action 
here and now .” 52 The decision to practice intercommunion within 
the framework of partial reunion in the Fellowship is not a human 
initiative; it is a human response to God’s call. “It is spiritually dan¬ 
gerous to continue forever in mere discussion of differences .” 53 By 
postponing the action of partial reunion and intercommunion we 
risk offending God. Florovsky cuts this argument of Bulgakovs at 
the very root: the love and charity experienced in the fellowship is 
very nice but this is “mere human love .” 54 Florovsky originally does 
not even address the question of doctrinal agreement, which is 
indispensable for Bulgakovs position, because his argument does 
not allow grounds for recognizing the presence of doctrinal agree¬ 
ment in Bulgakovs sense, since love and the experience of spiritual 
unity in the Fellowship are basically human feelings and emotions. 
In this way Florovsky denies revelation as basis for Bulgakovs 
project. 

Having challenged Bulgakovs claim of revelation as justification 
for his proposal, Florovsky attempts next to portray the proposal as 
unity “in love,” opposing it to unity “in truth .” 55 By dividing the 
realm of unity into “love” and “truth,” Florovsky characterizes 
Bulgakovs claims as void of “truth,” dogma, and, ultimately, 
reason, pushing Bulgakovs claims again to the area of psychologi¬ 
cal emotions and feelings. Instead, any discussion concerning 
reunion should start with “essential dogmatic accord,” next it 
should be authorized by canonical authority, and only then should 
intercommunion possibly be considered, according to Florovsky . 56 
Presupposed in this line of argument is the logic that if authoriza¬ 
tion does not come from canonical authority then the claims 
cannot belong to the realm of “truth.” Consequently, if the claim 


51 “General Report of the Fellowship Conference, June 1933,” 12. 

52 Ibid. 

53 Ibid. 

54 Dobbie-Bateman, “Partial Intercommunion,” 2, 

55 Ibid. 


56 Ibid., “Report of Conference Held at High Leigh.” 
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does not belong to the realm of “truth,” it raises the question of 
whether this claim is based on reason. 

Finally, after depleting Bulgakovs proposal of its original mean¬ 
ing, Florovsky asks whether the proposal would contribute any¬ 
thing positive to the corporate reunion between East and West 
with their “psychological and spiritual differences .” 57 In a way 
Florovsky allows Bulgakov to apply his proposal to overcoming 
psychological differences between East and West; however, 
Florovsky argues there is no foundation in that proposal for effec¬ 
tively overcoming spiritual differences. Other opponents of the 
proposal picked up Florovsky s accusations of enthusiasm within 
Bulgakovs proposal. One of the members of the Executive com¬ 
mittee argued, “The present proposal was not objective and 
opened the door to individual action based on feeling and emo¬ 
tion .” 58 Bulgakov, nonetheless, continued to develop his proposal 
dealing with different criticisms aimed at it. 

The debate concerning reunion between Bulgakov and 
Florovsky did not stay just within the bounds of the Fellowship. It 
had a publicized literary dimension as well. One key article by each 
author will help us to see a more rounded picture of the debates 
between them and their own positions in relation to non- 
Orthodox Christians. Bulgakovs “By Jacobs Well” came out first, 
and it will be useful to look at it prior to explicating Florovsky s 
response to Bulgakovs article in “The Limits of the Church .” 59 
While full analyses of these two articles would require a much 

57 Dobbie-Bateman, “Partial Intercommunion,” 2. 

58 Ibid., 3. 

59 Sergius Bulgakov, “By Jacob’s Well” [Abridged], in Sergius Bulgakov: A Bulgakov 
Anthology, ed. James Pain and Nicolas Zernov, 100-113 (Philadelphia: Westmin¬ 
ster Press, 1976); Russian original: “U Kladezia Iakovlia (Io. 4.23). O real’nom 
edinstve razdelennoi Tserkvi v Vere Molitve i Tainstve,” in Khristianskoe 
vozsoedinenie: ekumenicheskaia problema v pravoslavnom soznanii (Paris: YMCA, 
1933), 9-32. George Florovsky, “The Limits of the Church,” Church Quarterly Re¬ 
view 117 (October 1933-January 1934): 117-31; Russian version: “O granitsakh 
tserkvi,” Put\ 44 (July-September 1934). As Florovsky refers to Bulgakov’s article 
(in the last footnote of his own article, in both the English and the Russian versions), 
Florovsky’s article would seem to have been published first. 
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longer article, of interest here is their appeal to religious authority, 
namely what each of them conceives as the proper religious author¬ 
ity and how they use it in dealing with the problem of Christian 
unity. 

Bulgakovs main framework of dealing with the problem of 
Christian unity is Jesus Christ’s conversation with the Samaritan 
woman by Jacob s Well: 

Believe Me, the hour cometh when neither in this mountain 
nor in Jerusalem shall ye worship the Father... the hour com¬ 
eth and now is, when the true worshippers shall worship the 
Father in spirit and in truth: for such doth the Father seek to 
be His worshippers . 60 

Bulgakov challenges the dominant belief of the Orthodox Church 
that the Orthodox Church is “the true Church,” and all the other 
churches are “schisms and heresies.” In the question of the relation 
of the Orthodox Church to non-Orthodox Christians Bulgakov 
sees a conflict between two religious authorities: “the harsh, 
unbending, unrelenting institutionalism of the one saving 
Church” and “a service in the Spirit, which ‘bloweth where it 
listeth, and thou hearest the voice thereof, but knowest not whence 
it cometh, and whither it goeth .’” 61 In this essay, even more radi¬ 
cally than in the disputes concerning partial reunion between the 
Orthodox and the Anglican Churches, Bulgakov argues that all 
Christian churches are, in fact, one body, one Church: 

The Church is one as life in Christ by the Holy Spirit is one. 

Only, participation in this unity can be of varying degrees and 
depths. Therefore, quite naturally, there are two aspects in the 
relation of Orthodoxy to non-Orthodoxy: a repulsion in the 
struggle of truth with an incomplete truth, and a mutual at¬ 
traction of Church love . 62 

Attraction and repulsion, unity and division are all present in the 
Church. The way out of this antinomy of thesis and antithesis is 

60 Jn 4:21, 23; quoted in Bulgakov, “By Jacob’s Well,” 100. 

61 Jn 3:8; ibid., 101. 

62 Ibid. 
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not only “fuller realization of confessional differences” or only 
“growing consciousness of unity,” but the understanding that “the 
Spirit of God” will transcend it “through a new kind of synthesis 
that is brought about, not by means of a new agreement or compro¬ 
mise, but by a new inspiration .” 63 In terms of religious authority 
Bulgakov is looking for a new locus of authority to justify his vision 
of ecumenical church reforms. The interpretation of canonical 
authority of the Orthodox Church, which insists on the Orthodox 
Church being the one true Church, is rejected as harsh, institu¬ 
tional authority. Surprisingly enough, Bulgakov also rejects “a 
growing consciousness of spiritual unity” as the single religious 
authority . 64 Clearly, both of these types of religious authority were 
to play role in Bulgakovs new way of conceiving of religious 
authority “by a new inspiration.” The proposal of partial reunion 
at the Fellowship seems to be the practical application of this con¬ 
ception of religious authority. 

According to Bulgakovs analysis the present situation in con¬ 
ceptualizing the Church suffered from overemphasizing the divi¬ 
sions in the Church at the expense of the actual unity that was 
already present. Consequently in this essay he seeks to highlight the 
limits of elements of division in the Church and lift up the areas 
that reveal unity. Prayer, the Word of God, the Spiritual Life, and 
the Sacraments are the pillars of the actual Christian unity of the 
apparently divided Church. Especially important for the question 
of religious authority is Bulgakovs comment concerning Holy 
Tradition: 

In practice the significance of Holy Tradition for a living re¬ 
sponse to the Word of God should not be exaggerated ... the 
importance of tradition does not in anyway exclude but actu¬ 
ally presupposes a direct response to the Word of God, which 
has its life in the Church—both in its soborny consciousness 
(tradition) and in personal interpretation . 65 

63 Ibid., 102. 

64 Bulgakov does not elaborate what the problem with this type of authority was. 

65 Ibid., 105. 
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At this time Bulgakov attempted to bend the canonical author¬ 
ity of the Church in relation to Tradition by making it follow “a 
direct response to the Word of God.” Florovsky would basically 
argue that Holy Tradition has authority to teach an individual what 
kind of response to the Word of God is appropriate . 66 

The last two pages of Bulgakov’s essay contain the following oft- 
quoted passage: 

What is required for a complete reunion, and where do we 
start? The predominant, formula runs: sacramental fellow¬ 
ship must be preceded by a preliminary dogmatic agreement. 

But is this axiom so indisputable as it appears? Here on one 
scale of the balance we have a difference in certain Christian 
dogmas and theological opinions, and an estrangement 
which has been formed through centuries; on the other we 
have the unity of sacramental life. May it not be that a unity 
in the sacrament will be the only way towards overcoming 
this difference? ... the way towards the reunion of East and 
West does not lie through tournaments between the theolo¬ 
gians of the East and West, but through a reunion before the 
Altar . 67 

This passage is traditionally interpreted as meaning that Bulgakov 
preferred the Eucharistic (sacramental) way to Christian unity, as 
opposed to traditional way—first doctrinal agreement, then 
Eucharistic unity. I suggest that Bulgakovs insistence on the doc¬ 
trinal agreement already achieved should be accorded more weight 
than is traditionally done. In light of Bulgakovs justification of 
doctrinal agreement by the authority of the experience of spiritual 
unity, it is possible that the doctrinal agreement achieved in the Fel¬ 
lowship was as authorized and as comprehensive as Bulgakov 
wanted it to be in reality. It is by no means clear that after realizing 
partial reunion and participating in intercommunion the next 

66 Peter A. Chamberas, “Some Aspects of the Ecclesiology of Father Georges 
Vasilievich Florovsky,” in The Heritage of the Early Church, ed. David Neiman and 
Margaret Schatkin (Roma: Pont. Institutum Studiorum Orientalium, 1973), 421- 
36, at 423. 

67 Bulgakov, “By Jacob’s Well,” 112-13. 
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steps would be towards fuller dogmatic unity in the traditional 
sense (meaning authorized by the canons of the Church). The dog¬ 
matic unity that Bulgakov envisioned was rather that authorized by 
“a new inspiration.” In this view the authority of the Holy Tradi¬ 
tion was secondary to the direct response to the Word of God. 

Florovsky, on the other hand, is a representative and defender of 
the traditional views of religious authority. In his later article 
Florovsky defends the view of Christian reunion as “universal con¬ 
version to Orthodoxy .” 68 In “The Limits of the Church” Florovsky 
finds the foundation for his ecumenical position in St Cyprian of 
Carthage’s doctrine of “a complete absence of grace in every sect 
[read any non-Orthodox Church] precisely as a sect .” 69 For 
Florovsky, reunion first of all includes “unity of mind” in the sphere 
of dogma . 70 Since all non-Orthodox Churches are “sectarians” or 
“heretics,” the only reunion between the Orthodox Church and 
non-Orthodox churches is in fact the receiving of sectarians and 
heretics into the Church (Orthodox Church). “Is it in fact conceiv¬ 
able that the church should receive these or those sectarians and 
heretics into her own body not by way of baptism simply in order 
thereby to make their decisive step easy ?” 71 In fact, relaxing the 
requirements for entry into the Church for sectarians and heretics 
is performing a disfavor to them from both the practical and theo¬ 
logical point of view. The sooner a non-Orthodox believer realizes 
that he or she is not in the Church and has a desire to enter the 
Church, the sooner the Church will achieve unity. 

The main problem with the schism is the absence of love . 72 The 
fact that there is a schism already by its existence reveals that in this 
schism there is a will for disunity, and hence, no true love that seeks 
unity, for God is one. The problem with the sacraments in the sects 

68 George Florovsky, “Confessional Loyalty in the Ecumenical Movement,” in Inter - 
communiony ed. Donald Baillie and John Marsh (New York: Harper, 1952), 204-5; 
quoted in Chamberas, “Some Aspects,” 433. 

69 Florovsky, “Limits of the Church,” 117. 

70 Ibid., 121. 

71 Ibid. 

72 Ibid., 128. 
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is that they are valid, but not effective (unrealized ). 73 It is crucial for 
Florovsky to maintain the boundary between the sect and the 
communality . 74 “This is not so much a canonical as a spiritual 
boundary, communal love in the church or separatism and alien¬ 
ation in the schism. This for Augustine was the boundary of salva¬ 
tion, since, indeed, grace operates, but outside communality does 
not save .” 75 It is remarkable how similar the facts are in Bulgakov 
and Florovsky’s arguments and how diametrically opposite are 
their judgments: 

It is the mysterious and even enigmatic sphere beyond the ca¬ 
nonical limits of the church, where the sacraments still are cele¬ 
brated, where hearts are often flame and burn in faith, in love, 
in works. It is necessary to admit this, but it is also necessary to 
remember that the limit is real, that there is no union?** 

It is striking to read these two essays side by side not only because 
Bulgakov and Florovsky argue for opposite positions but also to see 
to what kind of religious authority each one refers. Florovsky 
appeals to the authority of Cyprian, Augustine, canon law, 
Khomiakov, and Philaret, Metropolitan of Moscow. Bulgakov 
appeals to Jesus Christ, the Spirit of God, a new inspiration, revela¬ 
tion, Pentecost, and the pillars of Christian unity—prayer, the 
Word of God, the Spiritual Life, the Sacraments. Florovsky s list 
primarily consists of the authoritative interpreters of the Christian 
tradition, whereas Bulgakovs list consists of the elements of the 
Christian tradition that have to be interpreted . 77 Clearly 

73 Ibid., 126-29. 

74 Ibid., 129. 

75 Ibid. I recognize that Florovsky’s ecumenical position evolved and became more 
differentiated with time. However, I believe my reading of Florovsky captures his 
argument around the time of Bulgakov’s proposal sufficiently enough to make a 
basic case in terms of religious authority. 

76 Ibid. 

77 My case here is somewhat underdeveloped, as pointed out to me by Anastassy 
Brandon Gallaher in a detailed review of this article (I list sources of authority for 
Bulgakov and Florovsky without giving a detailed analysis of how they work in each 
theologian’s system); this, and some other points of the present article, is being de¬ 
veloped in greater detail in my doctoral dissertation, “The Role of Religious Author- 
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Florovsky’s position was more readily accepted in the Orthodox 
circles with regard to the relationship to non-Orthodox Christians 
than Bulgakovs position . 78 

Looking back at the controversy in the Fellowship, Florovsky s 
position also prevailed. Even though Bulgakov was able to defend 
the integrity of his proposal for intercommunion and partial 
reunion, a majority of the Fellowship followed Florovsky in the 
concern that Bulgakovs proposal could be a reason for which the 
members of the Fellowship would be denounced by their own 
churches . 79 Canonical authority remained the dominant locus of 
authority in the Orthodox and Anglican Churches. Yet, it is almost 
seventy years since Bulgakov brought forth the proposal for inter¬ 
communion in the framework of partial reunion between these 
two churches and there is no real sign that these two churches will 
ever be united. I wonder whether the fact that Bulgakov was not 
able to establish the experience of spiritual unity as a major source 
of religious authority decisively signed the verdict on the plans for 
reunion between the Orthodox and Anglican churches. On a larger 
scale, judging from Bulgakovs case, perhaps the decline of the ecu¬ 
menical movement and its aspirations to a large degree was due to 
the fact that this movement could not establish a new locus of reli¬ 
gious authority that would have authorized the reforms of the 
ecumenical movement. 


ity in the Ecumenical Disputes between Sergii Bulgakov and Georges Florovsky, 
1925-1948.” I argue that the basic distinction between Florovsky and Bulgakov re¬ 
garding their understanding of authority, is that Florovsky appealed to the authority 
within the limits of canon law, while some of the sources of authority appealed to by 
Bulgakov (e.g., experience of spiritual unity) are not contained within the tradi¬ 
tional limits of canon law in the Eastern Orthodox tradition. 

78 As is evidenced by the general ecumenical position of the Orthodox Church in the 
ecumenical organizations such as the WCC: it seems that over the last fifty or sixty 
years Florovsky’s position on ecumenical questions was dominant over Bulgakov’s. 

79 See “Report of Conference.” 
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